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AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THERE are so many Guide-books to the various Sections of 
the British Museum that some good reason should be forth- 
coming for adding this volume to the numerous books which 
have been written in relation to the Museum or particular 
Sections thereof. 

First of all, then, this is not intended to be a Guide-book 
at all, though if it is helpful in that way to any visitors to 
the Rooms and Galleries it will serve a useful purpose and do 
something to justify its existence. The Trustees of the 
Museum publish a whole range of Guides, and to these the 
visitor who wants full information on any subject, may turn. 

There is, however, room for a book which may serve as a 
general introduction to the invaluable collections which have 
been gathered together, and which may, at the same time, 
give an idea of the origins and growth of those collections. 

A visit to the Museum will enable anyone to see how many 
people wander, almost aimlessly, through its Rooms and 
Galleries. A comparison of the numbers who visit it each 
year with the population of Greater London, to say nothing 
of the provinces, the Colonies, and the many lands beyond 
the sea, whose peoples annually come to our wonderful city 
of London, will show how many there are who seldom, if ever, 
visit the Museum. 

Yet the Museum is a veritable treasure-house for anybody 
who thinks of anything beyond the everyday matters ‘of 
human life. The wisdom and experience of the world are 
stored up there, and no thoughtful person should leave its 
doors without gaining something from a visit. 

Here, then, is the reason for such a book as this—to tell 
something of the inexhaustible treasures of our National 
Collection: to create an interest in them in the minds of those 
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who have not visited, or, maybe cannot visit, it; to give an 
increased interest in it to those who have already experienced 
something of its spell. 

The writer is conscious of the inadequacy of the book; he 
cannot pretend to reduce contents of nearly forty Guide- and 
Hand-books, published officially, into one. Such a task 
would be impossible. But as far as is possible he has tried 
to create an interest generally by referring to some of the 
principal or more attractive matters. If such an interest is 
aroused he will be satisfied that his labour has not been in 
vain. 

In an institution like the British Museum, when new articles 
of interest are constantly being received, a book cannot 
hope to be always up to date. The present era with its 
increased interest in archaeology is ever adding to the number 
of ancient things worthy of exhibition, and this must call 
for rearrangement, or the withdrawal of some things, from 
time to time. Moreover, structural alterations and repairs 
are necessary in museums just as much as in business establish- 
ments. For these reasons changes in the position of things 
take place, and readers looking for a particular article may 
sometimes fail to find it. In such cases an enquiry of one of 
the officials will always receive a courteous answer, and the 
whereabouts of the desired object will be indicated. 


FOREWORD 


BY 


SIR FREDERIC KENYON, C.B.E., K.C.B., C.B. 


Director and Principal Librarian 
British Museum, 1909-1930 


THE BOOK to which I have been asked to write an intro- 
ductory note is a gratifying sign of the increasing general 
interest taken in the British Museum,—gratifying, certainly, — 
to one whose main life’s work has been within its walls, and 
who has hereditary links with its earlier history. This growth 
in general interest has been very marked within the last 
thirty years. Not only have the numbers of visitors steadily 
increased, but the interest shown by the public has been 
more informed and intelligent, and has been reflected in the 
readiness—almost eagerness—of the Press to announce and 
discuss new discoveries and acquisitions. 

At the same time the Museum maintains, and more than 
maintains, its position as a storehouse of materials for students. 
Whether on the literary side (printed books, manuscripts, 
prints and drawings) or in its departments of antiquities, it 
holds a foremost position among the libraries and museums 
of the world, and, though afflicted somewhat “‘by that eternal 
want of pence,” does its best to make the treasures that it 
possesses available for the use of all qualified students. It 
does not become a late Director to boast, but it is a legitimate 
cause of satisfaction to find the British Museum well spoken 
of throughout the world. 

The visitor to the Museum, if he is to get value for his visit, 
should come with his mind prepared. To wander through 
the Museum, with no comprehension of the meaning of the 
objects exhibited, may indeed provoke a passing sense of 
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wonder, but is more likely to produce boredom and repulsion. 
The wider the knowledge of the visitor, and the more cultivated 
his taste for art, the more he is able to see what place the 
several objects hold in the long history of human civilization. 
The Museum is a picture-book of the history of man; and to 
study it is to enlarge one’s comprehension of what man has 
done and what man can do. Everywhere the spade of the 
explorer is revealing fresh chapters of man’s past. The royal 
graves of Ur, the palaces of Minoru, Crete, the treasures of 
the tomb of Tutankhamen, the pottery, porcelain and paintings 
of China, the art of the “barbarous” races of Central and 
Eastern Europe, all these are but a few of the additions which 
have come during the last generation to supplement what 
we had already of the art of Greece and Rome, of Egypt and 
Assyria. The universe of man, like the universe of nature, 
extends its boundaries daily before our eyes; and it is in our 
museums that the story is displayed for the visitor to see. 

To assist the visitor to an intelligent comprehension of what 
he sees, the Museum provides guide-books, photographs, 
labels, and the lectures of trained Guide-Lecturers; but best 
of all is it if the visitor will prepare himself beforehand by 
reading about that which he is to see. In particular, he should 
not try to see too much at a time. A few rooms are quite 
enough for one visit. To try to see all is to invite mental 
indigestion. The visitor should decide in advance what 
Department he is going to see, and acquire a little knowledge 
about it. ‘‘To him that hath shall be given”; and in pro- 
portion to the previous knowledge is the gain and interest 
of a visit to the Museum. 

To provide such previous knowledge, is the object of the 
present volume. It will serve as an indication of the principal 
contents of the Museum. It will enable the reader to deter- 
mine which part of the Museum it would most interest him 
to visit, and will prepare him to understand and appreciate 
what he sees. It also tells the story of the origin and growth 
of the National Collections. 
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For the particular statements and opinions expressed in 
the work, the author is of course alone responsible; but I 
commend his object to the judicious reader, and trust that 
he will prove by experience the increase of pleasure he will 
secure by a fuller knowledge of this incomparable storehouse 
of human art and industry. 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


CHAPTER I 


MUSEUMS AND THE MUSES. THE ORIGIN OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM 


THERE was a time when a visit to the British Museum 
would have been regarded as the driest of all dry ways of 
passing the time on a wet day. A few learned folk might 
gather there to look at the objects exhibited, some of the 
general public might go there to gaze at the memorials of a 
long forgotten past, and to wonder at the strange things they 
saw, or to stare at the mummies brought from Egypt, but to 
the great bulk of the population of London, the whole thing 
was as dry as the mummies themselves. To-day there is an 
entirely different feeling about it, and a visit will show that 
thousands of people find it a place of real interest, for in 
summer, as well as in winter, a goodly number can always be 
found wandering round the various galleries, examining the 
exhibits, or listening to guides, official or private, who point 
out the things to be seen, and indicate their bearing upon 
history, religion, philosophy, or science. This changed attitude 
may be attributed to three main causes; first of all the greater 
attractiveness of the Museum and its contents, due to the 
experience of those who are responsible for the arrangement 
and description of the various sections; secondly to the pro- 
vision of guides at stated times to take parties through specified 
sections and describe and explain what is to be seen; and 
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2 THE ROMANCE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
thirdly to the greater interest of people generally in the things 
of the past, consequent on the general uplift of the community 
as the result of the universality of an education designed to 
benefit all classes. The fact that in the year 1929 nearly 
one and a quarter million people are estimated to have 
entered the Museum is a very definite indication of its 
attractiveness. 

To those who visit it regularly the story of the British 
Museum must be interesting; to those who go there occasion- 
ally it will almost certainly cause additional attraction and 
increase the frequency of such visits. If there be any who 
have not yet trod its galleries and wondered at its contents, 
it may be a knowledge of its history and of some of its contents, 
will lead to a real appreciation of the wonderful things it has 
to tell. 

The name of the institution is suggestive. A museum is, 
as its name indicates, a temple of the Muses. Here we are at 
once transported to the tales of Greek mythology. The Muses 
were, So it was said, the daughters of Zeus, the Greek Jupiter ; 
they were born in Pieria at the foot of Mount Olympus, the 
mountain of the gods. There were nine of them and they were 
regarded as divinities who presided over poetry, arts and 
sciences. If we set out the matters over which they thus 
presided we may see to what extent they are represented in 
the British Museum. 1. Clio was the Muse of history; 2. 
Euterpe of lyric poetry; 3. Thalia of comedy and merry or 
idyllic poetry; 4. Melpomene of tragedy; 5. Terpsichore of 
choral dance and song; 6. Erato of erotic poetry and mimicry ; 
7. Polymnia of sublime hymns; 8. Urania of astronomy; and 
g. Calliope of epic poetry. 

It is a far cry from these subjects to the apparently matter 
of fact exhibits of our museums. Outside Britain the terms 
“Musée” and “Museum” are applied to galleries which are 
devoted to Art Collections; here the latter term is almost 
exclusively confined to collections of natural, scientific, his- 
torical, or literary curiosities or objects of interest. Yet there 
is much in them which answers to the spirit of the Muses. 
The Muse of history is essentially the spirit which pervades 
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a very large section of the Museum for Archzology is, in some 
respects, the presiding genius of the place. If the Muses of 
literature are not represented quite so fully in the galleries 
they all are in the Reading Room and in the Libraries attached. 
Astronomy is not in evidence for Natural History proved to 
be so large a section of the exhibits that in 1873 the building 
of a special Branch Museum was commenced in Kensington 
for the reception of exhibits relating to all phases of Natural 
History. It will be seen, however, that notwithstanding the 
limitations in scope the British Museum is, in truth, a Temple 
of the Muses. 

Museums are not a modern introduction. The first is 
usually said to be that which was established in Alexandria 
somewhere about the year 283 B.c. There is, however, 
evidence of one which goes back considerably further, for a 
number of museum exhibits were found in Babylon, whilst 
the libraries of Assyria partook of the characteristics of some 
museums. During the Middle Ages museums were unknown. 
The times were not propitious for such things, and though 
individuals and monasteries may have had small collections 
of curiosities, they were merely viewed as such, and were in 
no sense treated as the collections in our modern museums 
are. 

Amongst modern museums of national standing the British 
Museum takes a foremost place, in fact if the Branch establish- 
ment at Kensington is taken into consideration it is of really 
great proportions. We are not now concerned in the Natural 
History section however, and that must be eliminated in any 
comparisons that may be made. As, however, comparisons 
are said to be odious, we will leave the matter where it is, being 
satisfied with the idea that for wealth of contents, careful 
selection of those for exhibition, and the extent of interest 
which they cover and arouse, the British Museum stands 
pre-eminent amongst such institutions. 

The British Museum originated in the year 1753 when 
Parliament voted the sum of {20,000 for the purpose. Its 
history however really goes further back, as that amount was 
voted for the purchase of a collection of various articles of 
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interest, including rare books and manuscripts, already in 
existence. To trace its origin we must go back to the seven- 
teenth century when one William Courtens collected together 
a considerable number of articles of interest which were 
described as “perhaps the most noble collection of natural 
and artificial curiosities of ancient (especially Roman) and 
modern coins and medals that any private person in the 
world enjoys.” . . . “It consisted of miniatures, drawings, 
shells, insects, medailes, natural things, animals, minerals, 
precious stones, vessels, curiosities in amber, christal, achat, 
etc.” This collection was made over to Dr. Hans Sloane 
in 1702, a fact which brings it into direct line with the national 
collection with which we are concerned. 

Sir Hans Sloane was an Irish physician who attended Queen 
Anne, and was afterwards physician to George I. He was 
President of the Royal Society from 1727 to 1741, and was 
a great collector of natural history specimens, also of books, 
manuscripts and works of art. The addition of the Courten’s 
collection to his own made it a very substantial affair, and 
included antiquities of Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Rome, Britain 
and America. He lived at Chelsea, and the whole of the 
ground floor of his house was occupied by the various speci- 
mens he had collected. At his death in 1753 the collection 
was offered to the State in accordance with the terms of his 
will, and this bequest became the foundation of the British 
Museum. The sum of £20,000 was paid for the collection 
which had, it is estimated, cost Sloane no less than £50,000. 
To the Sloane collection were added the Harleian and Cottonian 
libraries, the former once the property of Robert Harley, Earl 
of Oxford; the latter belonging to Sir Robert Cotton, whose 
great-grandson bequeathed it to the nation in 1710. 

Robert Harley lived in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries (1661-1724) and collected valuable manuscripts, 
books and pamphlets, which included the oldest known 
copy of Homer’s Odyssey. Many of the manuscripts were 
illuminated and some were quite unique in character. The 
collection was purchased for the Museum for the sum of 
£10,000. 
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Sir Robert Cotton preceded Lord Oxford by a century 
(1571-1631). At an early age he commenced to collect old 
manuscripts and coins. Living as he did, not so many years 
after the dissolution of the monasteries by Henry VIII (1536- 
39), when their stores were unlocked and their lands granted 
to a newly created nobility, many treasures were open to him. 
He lived a somewhat adventurous life. He was recognised 
as an authority by Queen Elizabeth, was knighted, and then 
raised to the Baronetage by James I. Later he was suspected 
of being implicated in the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
but after some months of imprisonment was released. Adopt- 
ing the cause of the opposition in Parliament he was 
considered as dangerous to the State, was again imprisoned 
and ordered for trial by the Star Chamber. Fortunately 
for him on the day fixed for his trial an heir to the throne 
was born, and the king, Charles I, ordered his release, 
together with others who were implicated in the opposition. 
After his death his son, grandson, and great-grandson added 
to the collection, and the whole was bequeathed to the 
nation as already stated. 

Thus at a cost of £30,000, a splendid start to the National 
Collection was secured. To the three collections referred 
to George II added in 1757, the books which had been 
collected by various kings of England from the time of 
Henry VII, and the Libraries of Cranmer and Casaubon 
which were in the royal possession. 

The first home of the British Museum was Montague House, 
Bloomsbury. The first Montague House was destroyed by 
fire in 1686. It was evidently a well appointed place, for 
Evelyn in his diary speaking of it says “than which for painting 
and furniture there was nothing more glorious in England.” 
It would seem as if the spirit of the place had even then been 
fixed. A new Montague House was built upon the old 
foundations; the house and gardens covered an area of nearly 
eight acres. It was erected by Ralph Montague, who was at 
one time the Ambassador for James II to Louis XIV of France. 
The new building was considered to be a most magnificent 
one, comparing favourably with any private residence in 
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London, it was therefore worthy to be the first home of the 
National Collection. 

The Museum was formally opened on the 15th January, 
1759. Fresh exhibits were constantly received by gift, 
bequest, or purchase, and the accommodation of Montague 
House proved to be altogether insufficient for the growing 
collection. It was not, however, until 1847 that the main 
building now known as the British Museum was completed. 
It is an imposing building in keeping with its object, and 
worthy of being the depository of the treasures it contains. 
It has a frontage of three hundred and seventy feet with a 
colonnade of forty-four columns, and a lofty pediment contain- 
ing an allegorical group representing the progress of civilization. 
Some idea of the nature of the building may be gained by the 
statement made at the time that “since the days of Trajan 
or Hadrian no such stones have been used as those recently 
employed at the British Museum, where eight hundred stones 
from five to nine tons weight form the front. Even St. Paul’s 
Cathedral contains no approach to this magnitude.” 

Since the provision of the new building on the site of the 
old Montague House, books and antiquities of all kinds have 
poured in in an unceasing stream, and more and more space 
has been required. A new Reading Room was arranged for 
and was opened in 1857; it is the one now in use, and occupies 
the centre of the quadrangle formed by the general buildings. 
In 1879 arrangements were made for an additional wing to 
be added; and this was opened in 1882. Meanwhile the 
whole of the Natural History specimens and the books on 
Natural History had been removed to the new building at 
Kensington, already referred to, which had been built on the 
site of the International Exhibition of 1862. But notwith- 
standing the relief afforded by this removal, and the provision 
of the new wing, room was still urgently required and eventually 
additional ground was purchased in the rear of the original 
building and a new section, known as the King Edward VII 
Galleries was opened by H.M. King George in May, 1914. 

Museums cost money to establish as well as to maintain. 
The early financial history of the British Museum is interesting. 
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It was estimated that the amount of money required to pay 
for the original collections and to provide the needful accommo- 
dation was a hundred thousand pounds. But Parliament 
was not by any means disposed to supply such a sum. Armies 
and Navies must be kept up, but what was the use of a museum? 
Eventually, notwithstanding considerable objection, it was 
decided to raise the necessary funds by means of a Public 
Lottery. One hundred thousand shares were to be raised at 
three pounds a share, and prizes to the extent of two hundred 
thousand pounds were to be given; the remainder, less the 
expenses of the lottery, was to be used for the purposes of the 
Museum. 

The lottery gave rise to a scandal for it was “‘rigged’’—six 
hours after opening the shares were all declared to be sold, 
and were then resold at a profit of sixteen shillings each! 
But as one writer has very truly remarked, “ The chief discredit 
of the story does not really rest upon Leheup (the organiser 
of the lottery). . . . A British Parliament could not summon 
up enough public spirit to tax its own members, in common 
with their tax-paying fellow subjects throughout the realm, 
to the extent of a hundred thousand pounds in order to meet 
an obvious public want, to redeem an actual parliamentary 
pledge and to secure a conspicuous national honour for all 
time to come.” He added “the Museum had been founded 
grudgingly; it was kept up parsimoniously.”’ Evidence of 
the latter statement will be found in the following chapter. 

The Museum is incorporated under a series of Parliamentary 
Statutes, passed in the reigns of George II and III, and is 
controlled by a Board of Trustees. Horace Walpole has left 
us a somewhat amusing account of one of the early meetings 
of the Trustees. “I employ my time chiefly at present in a 
guardianship of embrios and cockle-shells. Sir Hans Sloane 
valued his museum at £80,000, and so it is to anybody who 
loves hippopotamuses, sharks with one ear, and spiders as 
big as geese. . . . We are a charming wise set—all philos- 
ophers, botanists, antiquarians and mathematicians, and 
adjourned our first meeting because Lord Macclesfield, our 
Chairman, was engaged in a party for finding out the longitude.” 
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We may safely suppose things are different now. An 
Institution getting within measurable reach of its second 
centenary must adopt businesslike methods, and the present 
usefulness of the Museum is an indication that it is well 
organised, well controlled, and ministers satisfactorily to the 
needs of the public. 


CHAPTER II 
THE MUSEUM AND THE PUBLIC 


THE CHANGE in the attitude of the general public to the 
British Museum has been mentioned. We may with advan- 
tage give some consideration to this point, for it involves at 
the same time the attitude of the Museum to the public. 
When Montague House was first opened as the British Museum 
in 1759, it was really only opened to a select number of ticket- 
holders. It sounds strange to-day to hear the reason for this 
—it was considered unsafe to allow the British public to be 
admitted indiscriminately! 

The following extract from the Title page and contents of the 
first published book of Statutes and Rules will be interesting: 
the punctuation marks are as shown; for a literary Institution 
they are somewhat surprising. The Title page reads: 


STATUTES and RULES, Relating to the INSPECTION 
and USE of the BRITISH MUSEUM. anp For the BETTER 
SECURITY, and PRESERVATION of the same: By ORDER of the 
TRUSTEES . . . MDCCLIX. 


The Introduction sets forth: 


“STATUTES and RULES, relating to the Inspection and 
Use of the BRITISH MUSEUM, and for the better Security, 
and Preservation of the same: by Order of the TRUSTEES” 


“This Museum, tho’ chiefly designed for the use of learned 
and studious men, both natives and foreigners, in their 
researches into the several parts of knowledge; yet being a 
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national establishment, founded by Authority of Parliament, 
it may be judged reasonable, that the advantages accruing 
from it should be rendered as general as possible. But as 
it is of a more extensive nature, than any other before estab- 
lished, it doth require some particular rules and restrictions 
relating to the inspection, use and security thereof, suited to 
the nature of its institution; the different quality of the things, 
of which it consists; and such attendance of the Officers, as 
may be justly expected from them. Therefore the Trustees 
of the British Museum, at a General Meeting assembled, do 
hereby make, constitute, and establish the Statutes, Rules, 
and Ordinances following, viz.:”’ 


A few of these Statutes and Rules may be reproduced. 
The first dealt with the days and times of opening. They were 
for periods of six hours per day, or on days when the Museum 
was open in the evening, four hours per day. (It is interesting 
to read that a minute of the Trustees required the Officials 
to attend six hours each day, four of these were to be occupied 
in conducting visitors over the building, and the Minute adds 
“the two vacant hours, if it is not too great a burden upon 
the Officers, might very usefully be employed by them in 
better ranging the several collections, especially the Department 
of Manuscripts, and preparing catalogues for publication.” 
They expressed the hope that the suggestion would not be 
regarded as ‘‘a wanton or useless piece of severity’’!). 

The rule for gaining admittance provided ‘‘that such studious 
and curious persons” as desired to see the Museum should 
apply to the Porter in writing, giving their names, condition, 
places of abode, and the day and hour they wished to attend. 
Their names were entered in a Register and submitted to the 
principal Librarian or an assistant, who was to decide whether 
such persons were ‘‘proper to be admitted.” If they were 
““proper,’’ tickets were to be delivered to them by the Porter 
on application, and they might then attend, usually on yet 
another day, to view the Museum. Not more than ten persons 
were to be admitted at any one hour and not more than five 
were to be in any one party. They were to be allowed one 
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hour in each Department: at the end of an hour a bell warned 
them that time was up. No persons were admitted to the 
Coins Room except in the presence of the Keeper and not more 
than two persons were allowed in at the same time. Members 
of the Royal Family were exempted from these limitations 
if they did the Museum the honour of visiting it. 

The last rule also reads strangely, “In case any persons 
shall behave in an improper manner, and contrary to the said 
rules . . . such persons shall be obliged forthwith to with- 
draw from the Museum; and their names shall be entered 
in a book to be kept by the Porter; who is hereby ordered 
not to deliver tickets to them for their admission for the 
future; without a special direction from the Trustees in 
general meeting.” 

It is not surprising that under such rules the number of 
persons seeking admission was in excess of the numbers who 
could be admitted in the time, and in 1776 a memorandum 
was drawn up as follows—“British Museum, oth August, 
1776. The Applicants to the middle of April are not yet 
satisfied. Persons applying are requested to send weekly to 
the porter to know how near they are upon the list.” 

In the year 1808 the first ‘‘Synopsis” or Guide to the 
Museum was issued, and from it we learn that by that time 
the arrangements were a little more favourable, though the 
“studious and curious persons” still had to apply for admission 
tickets. They were allowed to examine the rooms in eight 
parties of fifteen each day—they could not wander round at 
will, ‘‘the building being divided into a great number of distinct 
apartments cannot safely be thrown open to the public.”’ 

During the year some thirteen thousand people seem to 
have passed through the rooms. Two years later, 1810, the 
Synopsis provided that “according to present regulations the 
Museum is open for public inspection on the Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday of every week (the usual Vacation excepted) 
from ten till four o’clock, and all persons of decent appearance 
who apply between the hours of ten and two are immediately 
admitted, and may tarry in the apartments without any limi- 
tation of time, except the shutting of the house at four o’clock.” 
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Under this more liberal regulation the number of visitors 
increased to about fifty thousand in the year ending March, 
1818. 

An institution such as the British Museum requires money 
for its upkeep, and a staff to carry on the duties of the place. 
The money must be found by Parliament, and in the first 
half of the nineteenth century there were those who were as 
ready to find fault with the way public money was spent 
as there are in these more democratic days. One such was 
William Cobbett. In early days he had tilled the soil; later 
he became a solicitor’s clerk, then a soldier, rising to the 
rank of Sergeant-Major. He then became a politician, his 
object being to expose shams and to secure a greater control 
of public affairs by the people. He often went too far, and 
one cannot help thinking he did so when, in 1833, he spoke 
in the House of Commons about the British Museum. Whatever 
we may think of him and his statements, they throw some light 
on the subject of this chapter—The Museum and the Public 
—in the year named. “He would ask of what use in the wide 
world was this British Museum, and to whom and what class 
of persons it was useful? It did a great deal of good to the 
majority of those who went to it, but to nobody else. Let 
those who lounged in it and made it a place of amusement 
contribute to its support. Why should tradesmen and farmers 
be called upon to pay for the support of a place which was 
intended only for the amusement of the curious and the 
rich, and not for the benefit or for the instruction of the 
poor? If the aristocracy wanted the Museum as a lounging 
place, let them pay for it. For his own part he did not know 
where this British Museum was, nor did he know much of the 
contents of it; but from the little he had heard of it, even if 
he knew where it was, he would not take the trouble of going 
to see it. . . . This British Museum job was one of the 
most scandalous that disgraced the government, and when he 
said that he could not make it more disgraceful.” 

Two years later he returned to the charge. In the meantime 
he had presumably found out where the Museum was for he 
referred to it as “the old curiosity shop in Great Russell Street,”’ 
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and went on to say “ Public money was wasted and the estab- 
lishment was in the hands of a few clergymen who kept poor 
curates to do their clerical work at their fat livings, while 
they were living in idleness and luxury at the Museum.” 

A popular saying assures us that “where there is smoke 
there must be fire.’”’ Probably therefore something was wrong 
with the Museum. It was governed by a body of Trustees 
who at any rate should have been above suspicion. They 
included the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, the President of the 
Council, the First Lord of the Treasury, the Lord Privy Seal, 
various Secretaries of State, the Bishop of London, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Chief Justice, the Presidents 
of certain learned Societies, representatives of various families 
who had been large donors to the Museum, and some elected 
trustees. Obviously with such a large body the administration 
fell into the hands of a few, and it is admitted that at the 
time of Cobbett’s complaints the subordinate appointments 
at the Museum were filled by “antiquated footmen and elderly 
butlers.” 

In 1835 and ’36 a Parliamentary Committee was appointed 
to enquire into the administration, and later in 1847 a Royal 
Commission. As a result reforms were carried out and no 
one is likely to complain to-day, as Mr. Cobbett did, that 
they do not know where the Museum is, or that public money 
is being wasted in its upkeep and activities. At times the 
boot has been on the other leg, and the activities of the Museum 
have been seriously handicapped for lack of funds. When 
one realises the important part it plays in the education and 
uplifting of the people, the evident desire to make it as useful 
and as interesting as possible to the community, the cost of 
maintenance will be considered to be a good investment. 

Whilst these grumbles were being made and Committee 
and Commission were proceeding with their enquiries the 
numbers of visitors were increasing, due to some extent to 
the sensational discoveries of such men as Sir Henry Layard 
and the constant additions to the exhibits. The last figures 
quoted were for 1818 ; ten years later the number had increased 
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to over eighty thousand; in 1838 it exceeded a quarter of a 
million, and by 1848, just about the time the Royal Commission 
was appointed, nearly nine hundred thousand people visited it. 

About this time strange scenes might have been observed 
in the Museum. The year 1848 has been termed the Year of 
Revolutions. Europe was seething with discontent; France 
established a short-lived republic and a political upheaval 
ensued which “convulsed Europe from Ireland to the Danube.”’ 
In England the upheaval was associated with the Chartists. 
The demands of the “Charter”? sound very innocuous now; 
in 1848 they were revolutionary! They were: 1, Universal 
suffrage (males); 2, abolition of a property qualification for 
a seat in Parliament ; 3, annual parliaments ; 4, equal represen- 
tation ; 5, payment of members; and 6, vote by ballot. There 
was among the Chartists an extreme section, known as 
“physical-force men.” <A great demonstration was arranged 
to take place on the roth April, 1848, at Kennington Common. 
The Western division of the Chartists was to meet in Russell 
Square, near to the Museum, and as the Museum was known 
to contain great treasures—though hardly the kind that 
would appeal to a mob bent on loot—the Trustees felt it their 
duty to prevent any untoward event taking place, should 
the ‘“‘physical-force men” get the upper hand. The staff 
were Sworn in as special constables, and with some soldiers and 
pensioners from Chelsea Hospital they assembled in the Museum 
to defend its treaures. Muskets, ammunition, and cutlasses 
were supplied and provisions laid in lest there should be a 
siege of the British Museum. It all proved to be unnecessary ; 
no attack was made and the Museum was left in peace. 

The later history of the Museum in its relation to the public 
is one of steady and progressive service. Admission is free, 
and in all sections everything is done to make the place 
attractive as wellas useful. The exhibits are carefully labelled, 
often giving interesting information in relation to them. 
To-day the visitor who comes away dissatisfied must be hard 
to please. 

In the year I9g1I a new departure was inaugurated. Before 
then private parties had often visited the Museum accom- 
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panied by guides. During the year named official guides 
were provided who conducted parties round certain sections, 
and gave lectures on the things to be seen. The innovation 
proved to be exceedingly popular and to-day parties are taken 
round twice a day on a properly rostered plan, so that a visitor 
may choose his day and time and be led to any Section of 
the Museum in which he may have an interest, and listen to 
guides specially qualified to speak on the things that are to 
be seen. 

Another way in which the Museum Authorities endeavour 
to provide for the needs of the public is by the publication 
of Guides, from a small General Guide to the Collections as a 
whole to full and comprehensive Guides to particular Sections. 

From time to time larger literary efforts are made and 
detailed records, reproductions and treatises are issued on 
various subjects represented in the Galleries. Add a very 
large selection of photographs, pictures and post-cards and 
it will be appreciated that, though there may be some who 
are not yet altogether satisfied, the Museum is a live Institution 
and is doing a really great work in the education of the people. 


CHAPTER III 
THE LIBRARIES OF THE MUSEUM 


IN THE year 1747, twelve years before the opening of the 
Museum, Thomas Carte, the author of a History of England 
said, “I am sorry to observe on this occasion that there is 
scarce a great city in those parts of Europe where learning is 
at all regarded which is so destitute of a good public library 
as London.” 

With the formation of the Library Section of the British 
Museum this reproach could no longer be urged against London. 
Of the three collections which formed the nucleus of the 
National collection, two of them included books, and all 
three included manuscripts. If to these we add the collection 
presented by George II, consisting of the books collected by 
the Kings of England since the time of Henry VII, it will be 
realised that a very substantial commencement had been 
made. The Sloane collection was said to have included fifty 
thousand books, and although the number has been questioned, 
it may be taken at any rate as approximately correct. The 
Royal collection consisted mainly of English divinity works, 
histories, Latin classics, and books in Italian and Spanish; also 
dedication copies of books issued from the presses of celebrated 
early printers. It was therefore an important addition, as, 
excluding pamphlets it numbered over sixty-five thousand 
volumes. Bearing in mind the Harleian collection, we may 
safely assume a total of at least one hundred thousand books 
of all kinds as the commencement of the wonderful Libraries 
of the Museum. 

This number was soon increased. George III presented a 
unique collection of tracts published during the reign of 
Charles I and the Commonwealth. They are known as the 
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Thomason Civil War Tracts, and were purchased by George 
III. A Mr. Solomon Da Costa gave a number of Hebrew books 
which had been gathered together and bound for Charles II. 
One might wonder what attraction such books could have 
had for the “Merrie Monarch”; they certainly seem outside 
the scope of his activities and interests. All that Mr. Da 
Costa could learn about them was that they had been collected 
by one of the Statesmen of the Commonwealth, and at 
the Restoration had fallen into the hands of the king. By 
his orders they received, presumably, their rich bindings, and 
the imprint of the royal crown and cypher, and then were 
left in the hands of the king’s stationer, as Charles evidently 
found more congenial ways of spending money than using it 
to pay for books. 

By successive acquisitions by gift, by purchase, and by the 
operation of the Copyright Acts the collection has grown, 
until to-day it is one of which any people might be proud. The 
total number of entries in the General Catalogue is over four 
millions, and about thirty thousand additional entries are 
made each year. . 

With such a number of books it is quite impossible to do 
more than glance at a few of the most important collections 
and certain individual books. 

While the Museum was in Montague House the printed 
books were kept in apartments on the ground floor. The 
early Guide-books, referring to them, said, ‘“‘Strangers are 
not admitted into these apartments as the mere outside of 
books cannot convey either instruction or amusement.”’ The 
policy of the Museum Authorities has changed since then, 
partly through the progress of public taste in regard toliterature, 
but also owing to the great increase of space available in the 
existing galleries. Apart altogether from Studies and the 
Reading Rooms, printed books are shown in the King’s Library 
and the Grenville Library. They constitute an excellent 
collection of works of a past age; the King’s Library having 
been presented in 1823 and the Grenville bequeathed in 1847. 
They therefore consist of comparatively old books, some of 
them of much importance and interest. 
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The policy which has governed the Museum in the acquisi- 
tion of books was expressed by Panizzi, to whom further 
reference will be made in the account of the Reading Room. 
Giving evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1836 he said: “Considering the British Museum 
to be the National Library for research, its utility increases 
in proportion with the very rare and costly books in preference 
to modern books. I think scholars have a right to look for 
these expensive works to the government of the country.” 
“T want a poor student to have the same means of indulging 
his learned curiosity, of following his rational pursuits, of 
consulting the same authorities, of fathoming the most intri- 
cate enquiry, as the richest man in the kingdom so far as 
books go, and I contend that government is bound to give him 
the most liberal and unlimited assistance in this respect.” 
No twentieth-century advocate for the advancement of 
learning, or for equal facilities for rich and poor could say 
more than Panizzi expressed nearly a century ago, and it 
is one of the greatest claims of the Museum Authorities to 
public appreciation, that they have followed, as far’as cir- 
cumstances would allow, the policy then expounded. What- 
ever limitation existed in the earlier days, there is now free 
access, with necessary safeguards, to all to the literary treasures 
of the great libraries and the enormous stores of the Reading 
Room. It is indeed a Temple of the Muses. 


(A) THE KING’S LIBRARY 


THE Kinc’s Library rightly claims our first attention. As 
a building it consists of three spacious rooms on the ground 
floor, occupying the main portion of the eastern side of the 
Museum. They were the first portion of the existing galleries 
to be erected, and were opened in 1828. The King, whose title 
forms the name of these rooms, was George III, although the 
books were handed over to the nation by his successor. The 
fact of the “donation” is recorded in the Library in an inscrip- 
tion which reads as follows: “This Library collected by King 
George III was given to the British Nation by His Most 
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Gracious Majesty George IV in the third year of his reign, 
A.D. MDCCCXXIIT.”” Originally these books occupied an 
extensive suite of rooms at Buckingham Palace. They were 
somewhat of a luxury, and in addition to occupying space, a cost 
of something over £2000 per annum was involved in keeping 
up the library. George III was a good collector, and, con- 
sidering the possession of a fine library appropriate for a king, 
was prepared to sacrifice personal desires occasionally to 
permit the acquisition of some treasure in the book world. 
In the result this policy was responsible for the formation of 
what has been described as ‘“‘a larger and finer Library than 
any like collection ever made by one man.” 

George IV was a man of different tastes, altogether. He 
could make more congenial use of the room, and he could find 
far more pleasant ways of spending £2000 a year; he there- 
fore gave the magnificent library of his father to the British 
Museum. At least that is the tale of the inscription above 
referred to. If the whole truth is told the glamour of the 
“donation” is dimmed. George IV discovered by some means 
that the Emperor of Russia was anxious to possess a library, 
and was willing to pay a substantial sum for it. George’s 
tastes made money an essential thing and the bargain for pur- 
chase and sale was practically struck, and the books lost to 
this country. 

Somehow or other the facts leaked out, and the attention 
of the Home Secretary was called to the matter. Naturally 
enough the intentions of the monarch were objected to, 
apparently in very straightforward language, and in the 
end he agreed to present the books to the Museum—on terms. 
The terms were that the government, having interfered with 
the bargain he was striking with the Tsar of Russia, should 
provide a sum in English sovereigns equal to the yield of the 
Russian roubles the Tsar would have paid. This was agreed 
and the king was able to write to Lord Liverpool, the Prime 
Minister, to tell him what pleasure it afforded him in thus 
“advancing the literature of my country.’’ He also said 
“T also feel I am paying a just tribute to the memory of a 
parent whose life was adorned with every public and private 
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virtue.” It was quite a handsome tribute to one against 
whom he had been in opposition for years, and whose virtues 
were so different from his own character. 

The tale is not quite finished. The government had to find 
the money. There were certain surplus moneys available as 
the outcome of the compensation paid by the French govern- 
ment in settlement of claims arising out of the Revolution, 
and from these the amount was taken. But there was a House 
of Commons where awkward questions are sometimes put to 
Ministers. Ona hint of such a possibility the Ministers refunded 
the sum to the compensation account, and had recourse to the 
Droits of the Admiralty, that is certain perquisites that for- 
merly pertained to the Lord High Admiral. If the end justifies 
the means, they were certainly justified in this case, for the 
King’s Library was one of the greatest of the acquisitions of 
the British Museum. Amongst other things it contained a fine 
collection of books printed by Caxton, the first English printer. 

The Library is arranged round the rooms forming the block 
already referred to, but the rooms are also used for an exhibition 
illustrating the history of printing, and to display various con- 
nected matters of interest associated with printing and books. 

The history of printing has been so often told that it is 
only necessary to say very little about it here. Printing from 
movable type was practised in China in the thirteenth century 
and in Korea in the fourteenth, but it was not until the fifteenth 
century that a printing press was set upin Europe. The earliest 
woodcut block, one of St. Christopher, is dated 1423, and is 
in the John Rylands Library, Manchester. The earliest 
block-book is dated 1470. There is some doubt as to when 
printing with movable type actually commenced; certainly 
experiments were made at Avignon in 1444 and at other 
places about the same time. Johann Gutenberg is generally 
believed to be the inventor of printing with movable types, 
and some examples of his printing may be seen in the Library. 
On the other hand it is claimed that the actual inventor was 
one Laurens Coster of Haarlem. In any case it is to Germany 
the credit belongs of first spreading a practical knowledge of 
the art of printing. 
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The earliest specimens in the British Museum will be found 
in a case containing books and documents printed in the 
years 1450 to 1465. Some of these are of wood block printing, 
others are from movable type. The earliest of all is a book 
“Aelius Donatus,” probably printed by Gutenberg in 1450. 
“Aelius Donatus” was a widely used school-book of the 
times. Two indulgences granted by the Pope to all Christians 
who contributed to the cost of the war against the Turks are 
other interesting exhibits. But the most important are two 
copies of the Bible, in Latin, one printed in 1455 and the 
other about 1458. Both are excellent specimens of the art 
at this early date. 

In other cases there are further specimens of early German 
printed books, including the first book printed in small type. 
Examples from Italy include the earliest book printed wholly 
in Greek, and a copy of the works of Homer. Other nations 
whose works are shown include the Netherlands, France and 
Spain, and amongst these it is interesting to find that what 
is thought to be the first book printed in the French language 
was printed by William Caxton, “Recueil des histoires de 
Troye.” It was printed at Bruges, about 1475. The first 
book printed in France may also be seen, whilst a very inter- 
esting exhibit is that of the New Testament section of a 
Polyglot Bible, printed in Spain in the year 1514 at the expense 
of Cardinal Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo. It gives the 
text in various languages, the Old Testament being in Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Greek and Latin. Polyglot Bibles are a great 
advantage to the student, and it is pleasing to see that such 
a book was produced so early in the era of printing. Fifty- 
seven years later the second Polyglot Bible was printed in 
Antwerp, Syriac being added to the languages represented in 
the Old Testament. 

To most people the objects of greatest interest in the King’s 
Library will be the productions of the Caxton presses. William 
Caxton was originally apprenticed to a silk mercer and at the 
age of nineteen went to Bruges to finish his training. Later 
he was employed in negotiating commercial treaties with the 
Dukes of Burgundy. He became interested in the new art 
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and in 1474 produced his first book, a translation of the 
“Recueil des histoires de Troye’”—a French romance already 
mentioned. He had translated the work himself and had 
promised to “‘dyverce gentilmen and to my frendes to addresse 
to hem as hastely as I myght this sayd book.” It was in 
fulfilment of this promise that he took up printing, and in 
1474 or 1475 it was published under the title of ‘The Recuyell 
of the Histories of Troye.” Referring to his promise he says 
in the introduction “this said book . . . is not wreton with 
penne and ynke, as other bokes ben, to thende that every 
man may have them attones, for all the bookes of this storye 
named the “ Recule of the Historyes of Troyes,” thus emprynted 
as ye here see, were begonne in oon day and also fynysshid 
in oon day.” In the following year, 1476, Caxton opened a 
shop in Westminster where he produced the first book printed 
in England, at any rate the first book which bore evidence of 
the place and date of its origin. This was “The Dictes or 
Sayengis of the Philosophres” translated by Earl Rivers. 
From that time until his death in 1491 he continued to produce 
printed books, nearly all of them being of the type to appeal 
not only to scholars but to ordinary fairly educated readers. 
In a very real sense Caxton made the printing press a popular 
institution, and was the fore-runner of the large army of 
publishers and printers through whose efforts the cream 
of the world’s literature, and particularly the whole range of 
the English Classics, has been brought within the reach of 
everybody who desires to know what other men and women 
have thought and said and done. 

George III was a diligent collector of the books produced 
by Caxton, and as a result of the presentation of his library 
and of other acquisitions, the British Museum contains the 
greatest number of books printed by Caxton that have ever 
been brought together; some of its specimens are unique. 
The more important are shown in one of the cases in the 
King’s Library. They include the one to which allusion has 
already been made. Two or three others may be singled out 
for special mention. “The Game and Play of the Chess.’ 
Two copies of this are displayed, the later one being illustrated. 
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“The book of the subtyl hystoryes and Fables of Esope which 
were translated out of the Frensshe into Englysshe by William 
Caxton, 1483,” is another illustrated work with very quaint 
pictures. Lastly we may mention “The Fifteen Oes and 
other prayers.” This is the only known copy of this work, 
which is also the only book known to have been produced 
by Caxton with ornamental borders, and has a woodcut of 
the crucifixion. The fifteen O’s stand for fifteen prayers each 
of which commences with “O.” At the end of the book 
there is a note, “Thiese prayers tofore wreton ben enprented 
bi the commaundementes of the most hye and vertuos pryncesse 
our liege ladi Elizabeth by the grace of God Quene of Englonde 
and of Margarete Moder vnto our souerayn lorde the Kyng, 
etc. By their most humble subget and seruaunt William 
Caxton.” It will be seen to be an excellent example of early 
English printing. 

Caxton was soon followed by other English printers, 
it would be more precise to say by printers who produced 
their work in England. Wynkyn de Worde is supposed to 
have been associated with Caxton, and continued to issue his 
books from Caxton’s address until 1500. He was the most 
prolific of all these early printers for he issued nearly eight 
hundred publications. John Lettou, William Machlinia, and 
Julian Notary followed, and then Richard Pynson who pro- 
duced quite a number of books, and was appointed printer 
to Henry VIII. All these carried on their business in West- 
minster or London, but in the provinces the art was also 
practised. Oxford, St. Albans, York, Cambridge, Ipswich, 
Worcester and Canterbury all furnished their quota, thus 
indicating the way in which the art of printing had spread 
during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. On the Con- 
tinent of Europe also English books were being printed, at 
Rouen, Antwerp, Paris, and Cologne. Strangely enough the 
first printed English Bible was produced abroad, probably 
at Zurich. Its title reads “ The Bible, that is the holy Scripture 
of the Olde and New Testament: faithfully and truly trans- 
lated out of Douche and Latyn into Englishe.”” It was the 
Bible of Coverdale. In those days there was little opportunity 
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for printing such a book in England, it was not until the year 
1537 that a complete Bible was so printed. The subject of 
the Bible in the Museum is however of sufficient interest and 
importance to deserve a section to itself. 

After the days of Caxton and his successors printing deterior- 
ated instead of improving, and in particular the seventeenth 
century may be regarded as a period of stagnation. A few 
books printed during that period are on view, they include 
“Adagia” in Latin and English, printed in Aberdeen (1622) ; 
‘“‘The Protestation of the General Assemblie of the Church of 
Scotland,” the first book printed in Glasgow (1638); ‘‘Tiomna 
Nuadh ar dTighearna agus ar Slanaightheora Iosa Criosd”’ the 
first edition of the New Testament in Irish, printed in Dublin 
(1602), in type which was presented to John O’Kearney, an 
Irish printer, by Queen Elizabeth; The Bible in the language 
of the Massachusetts Indians, printed in Massachusetts 
(1661-62)—the first Bible printed in America. 

In the history of literature a few books stand out as land- 
marks, and some of these will be found in the Library. A 
few deserve special mention. The most important is a copy 
of the first edition of the Authorised Version of the Bible— 
see page 36. Then there is “‘Mr. William Shakespeare’s 
Comedies, Histories and Tragedies’; this was the first 
collected edition of the plays of England’s great poet: Spenser’s 
“Faérie Queene,” the first three books only: Bacon’s Essays: 
John Milton’s “ Paradise Lost’’: “The Pilgrim’s Progress”’ by 
John Bunyan: ‘The Life and strange Surprising Adventures 
of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner, who lived eight and 
twenty years all alone in an un-inhabited island on the coast 
of America near the mouth of the great river of Oroonoque.” 

Music lovers will be attracted to examples of early music 
printing. In the earliest books requiring musical notes blank 
spaces were left for the music to be written in by hand. Later 
on, either the notes were printed and the lines left to be 
inserted by hand, or the lines were printed and the notes 
inserted by hand. Sometimes wooden or metal blocks were 
used for the musical notation. Movable music-types appear 
to have been first used in Italy in the year 1476. 
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This brief review by no means exhausts the interest of the 
King’s Library. Cartography (maps and map-making) is 
illustrated there, so is philately, or stamp-collecting, whilst 
an exhibit of book-bindings will appeal to those who value 
books sufficiently to appreciate sumptuous covers for the 
treasures of literature. 


(B) THE GRENVILLE LIBRARY 


THE RicHT Hon. THOMAS GRENVILLE, from whom the 
Grenville Library takes its name, was born in 1755 and died 
in 1846 at the age of 91. Belonging to a family associated 
with political life he held certain Offices and undertook various 
political missions. In 1807 he gave up Office and never took 
it on again. He accepted however the function of a “Chief 
Justiceship in Eyre to the South of the River Trent.” It 
was a nominal position, though at one time it carried real 
responsibilities; it was established by William I and was 
abolished in the reign of Queen Victoria, in fact Thomas 
Grenville was the last holder. Such a post gave him ample 
opportunity to pursue his hobby of collecting manuscripts, 
and by the time he reached old age he had got together a 
really fine collection, including many valuable manuscripts, 
an unrivalled set of Aesop, some of the rarest editions of 
English poets, the first and second editions of Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, printed by Caxton, a first edition of 
Shakespeare, and many others. Altogether there were some 
twenty thousand volumes and their value has been put as 
high as a hundred thousand pounds. This magnificent 
collection came into the possession of the Trustees in 1847. 
Speaking of it Grenville said ““A great part of my library 
has been purchased by the profits of a sinecure office given 
me by the public” and “I feel it to be a duty, and a duty 
that I should acknowledge my obligation, by giving my 
library so acquired to the British Museum for the use of the 
public.” In giving it to the nation in this way he expressed 
the desire that his library should be preserved apart from 
the mass of the collection, and this has been done by arranging 
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it on the shelves surrounding the room known as the Grenville 
Library. 

From the public point of view the Grenville Library is not 
particularly associated with the Grenville collection, as the 
cases are devoted to an exhibition of illuminated manuscripts. 
An illuminated manuscript is, as its name implies, one “lit 
up” by the use of such colouring and decoration as may make 
it more noticeable than a manuscript bearing only letters and 
words. The illumination may be by way of illustration or 
merely for decoration; in many cases both will be found in 
the same manuscript. So far as those gathered together 
here are concerned they are on vellum; examples of the earlier 
system of illustrations and decorations on papyrus will be 
found in the Egyptian galleries. 

For the convenience of examination and study the various 
exhibits are divided into schools, or classes, the Byzantine, 
English, French, Flemish and Italian; these being the 
principal kinds shown in the room. Each style partakes of 
the influence of the peoples who combined to form the various 
classes. 

The Byzantine School takes its name from the Byzantine 
Empire. When Constantine the Great moved the head- 
quarters of the Roman Empire from Rome to his new city 
of Constantinople, he inevitably changed the character of 
much that was Roman. Rome was western, Constantinople 
was necessarily eastern, and as Kipling has reminded us 
“East is East and West is West, And never the twain shall 
meet.”’ Though therefore something of Rome went to New 
Rome, local influences were too strong to be resisted, and, a 
“school” was produced in which much of the Oriental was 
displayed. When the Empire was divided, and still later when 
the Western section fell before the Barbarians and Eastern 
Rome had to carry on the Roman traditions alone, Byzantine 
characteristics inevitably crystallised. Historically, the Byzan- 
tine Empire reached the zenith of its power between the 
years 850 and 1050, and it is generally considered that Byzan- 
tine illumination reached its maturity about the end of the 
ninth century and continued for about three centuries. As 
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often happens the highest expression of art coincided with 
the highest attainments of the State. Most of the examples 
of the Byzantine School belong to this period. With one 
exception they are Biblical, the exception being Lives of the 
Saints by Metaphrastes, illustrated with dignified represen- 
tations of the saints prefixed to their lives. The influence of 
the School was widespread as might have been expected, for 
there was a strong political bond with Italy and Sicily through 
which the Western world was reached. One feature of the 
work of the Byzantines is the plentiful use of gold in the 
decorative scheme. 

In the Western world our interest lies principally with the 
British Isles. There another influence had been at work; 
Keltic in origin, it began in Irish monasteries, spread through 
Scotland and the northern counties of England and even to 
parts of the Continent. Irish manuscripts are generally 
deficient in gold but exhibit devices characteristic of the 
School. The Lindisfarne Gospels, exhibited in the Manuscript 
Saloon, may be taken as one of the best illustrations of Keltic 
influence, although they were produced in Northumbria and 
reflect something of the Byzantine type. 

As may be expected the larger number of manuscripts are 
of English origin, the principal specimens being produced 
between the tenth and the fifteenth centuries. The unsettled 
state of England before that period prevented any definite 
development of a national style. The earliest is the Charter 
of the foundation of the New Minster at Winchester, by 
King Edgar in 966, the latest a Missal of the Sarum use of the 
fifteenth century. Five hundred years is a long time in the 
history of art, and as the various examples are examined 
progress and decline may be traced. The height was reached 
about the early years of the fourteenth century. A con- 
siderable French influence was at work, as may be imagined, 
certain characteristics appearing equally in the products of 
the two countries. It is almost invidious to single out specimens 
for mention. Some quaint ideas occur, as for example in the 
Offices of the Holy Cross and Trinity, in Latin and English. 
In one of the outline drawings which are shown the Father 
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and the Son are seated, whilst the Virgin with the infant 
Jesus is standing, and the Holy Spirit as a dove is resting on 
her head. Underneath are the Devil, Judas Iscariot, the 
heretic Arius and the open jaws of Hell! The Apocalypse, or 
the Book of Revelation, lends itself to illustration and an in- 
teresting example may be seen representing the conflict with the 
seven-headed dragon. A peculiar feature of the picture is that 
the various military weapons of the period are being used to 
dispatch the several heads,—lance, cross-bow, pike, sword, etc. 

In France the art of illumination seems to have been unim- 
portant until the thirteenth century, then it made great strides, 
and for a time the French School was supreme in Europe. 
It partook somewhat of the English characteristics, but with 
greater delicacy. A considerable number of examples are to 
be seen ranging from the ninth to the sixteenth centuries. 
Some very beautiful work will be found in them, the pictures 
at times being extremely realistic. The Flemish School also 
merits attention. 

Italy, more associated with Byzantium than the other 
Western countries of Europe, shows more the influence of 
the Eastern Empire, yet with a spirit of its own. 

There are in the Grenville Library two special bequests, 
the Rothschild and the Huth Manuscripts, whilst in a separate 
case are examples of bindings. 

If we appear to have passed over many items worthy of 
mention it is because the multiplicity of them makes it necessary 
to do so. An examination of these early manuscripts will 
impress anyone with the labour of love which they must have 
entailed. We may imagine the writers and the painters 
poring over their manuscripts, adding line by line to the writing 
and to the beautiful designs; finding a satisfaction in the 
growing beauty of the letters, pictures, and borders. ‘‘A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever,’’ and many of these unknown 
artists have produced such lasting joys. Did they do it with 
a desire that their work should endure, or was it just the fact 
that their feelings had to find expression in the beauty of their 
work? It must have been the latter in many cases, and we owe 
them our gratitude for the provision of such things of beauty. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE BIBLE IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


THE BIBLE occupies such an important place in English 
history, religion and literature, that a special chapter may 
well be devoted to it. It cannot be suitably dealt with in 
any other section as it needs a reference to several sections 
of the Museum, hence separate treatment is the only satis- 
factory way of covering the subject. 

The origins of the Bible lie far in the past, and the Museum 
helps us considerably to an understanding of its history. 
The old objections to its authenticity on the ground that 
writing was not known so long ago as the time of Moses, by 
whom a portion of the Bible purports to have been written, 
have long since vanished into thin air. Whatever objections 
may be raised, that one cannot be, for in the Babylonian and 
Egyptian Sections of the Museum writing considerably older 
than the days of Moses may be seen and read, and that not 
in exceptional instances, but as an everyday occurrence in 
those lands. The Babylonian wrote on clay tablets and the 
Egyptian on papyrus. 

Not many instances occur of papyrus being used for the 
Scriptures, although it may well be that the majority of the 
letters of the Apostle Paul and others were written on this 
medium. 

Vellum was the more usual material for Scripture production 
and being of greater durability many examples will be found. 
The earlier copies are in uncial, or capital, letters, later ones 
are in cursive or minuscule script. In the uncial, words are 
not separated from each other, each letter following the 
previous one, whether belonging to the same word or not. 
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We may illustrate this by a clause of the Sermon on the 
Mount in English Writing 
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Reference is made in the chapter on the Manuscript Saloon 
to palimpsests: these are frequently found in Bible manu- 
scripts, although it is usually the valuable record of the 
Scripture which has been washed out to make room for less 
important matter. Fortunately science has helped here and 
by chemical treatment the original writing has been revived. 
Examples of all these kinds of manuscripts are to be seen in 
the Manuscript Saloon and the Grenville Library; each have 
their place in relation to the Bible in the British Museum. 

The Bible was, with a few exceptions, originally written in 
Hebrew and Greek—the Old Testament in the former, the 
New Testament in the latter. No copies of the original writings 
of either Testament have been found, and we have therefore 
to trust to copies which have survived. Of the Hebrew Old 
Testament no copies of earlier than the ninth century of our 
era are known, but as the Jews are known to have been scrupu- 
lously exact in making copies of their Scriptures, this is not a 
serious drawback. They were usually written on rolls, thus, in 
the New Testament, we read of the “‘roll of the Prophet Isaiah.” 
Examples of a Roll of the Pentateuch (Genesis to Deuteronomy) 
and the same in book form may be seen in the Manuscript 
Saloon. The former is of the fourteenth century, the latter is 
of the ninth, and is believed to be the oldest manuscript now 
in existence of any substantial part of the Bible in Hebrew. 

Greek copies of the Bible of early date are much more 
numerous. Three stand out pre-eminently, and are known 
as the Alexandrian, the Vatican, and the Sinaitic Manuscripts. 
All three consist of almost the whole Bible, though each of 
them have some parts missing. The first named formerly 
belonged to the Patriarchal Chamber of Alexandria and was 
presented to King Charles I by the Patriarch of Constantinople 
in 1628. It is now exhibited in the Manuscript Saloon—the 
most precious of all the things to be seen there. So valuable 
a possession is it considered to be that every page of it has 
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been reproduced, a work which took some twelve years to 
accomplish; the cost was met by grants from Parliament. 
Side by side with it are photographic reproductions of speci- 
men pages of the other two Manuscripts referred to. The 
Vatican Manuscript is so called because it is in the Vatican 
Library at Rome. The Sinaitic takes its name from the 
fact that it was found by Tischendorf, a German Biblical 
scholar, in a monastery on Mount Sinai. All these are written 
in uncials and furnish excellent examples of that style. 
Near by is a copy of the Gospel of Luke in a palimpsest 
manuscript. It was the original writing on the vellum, and 
after it had been washed out the vellum was used for a Syriac 
treatise. Fortunately the earlier writing was only partially 
washed out, and by careful treatment, and by the use of suit- 
able chemicals the writing has been revived sufficiently to be 
read. There is also a copy of the Acts of the Apostle written 
in the cursive style. It will be seen that the Alexandrian 
Bible, and the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles 
furnish examples of three of the kinds of Greek manuscripts 
referred to above—uncial, and cursive writing, and palimpsests. 
An important place in the history of the Bible is occupied 
by early versions, that is translations into the various languages 
of the past. Of course an Old Testament in Greek is a trans- 
lation, and the principal one, called the Septuagint, is on view. 
It was so named from the fact that the translation was the 
work of seventy translators, about whom strange tales have 
been told. The simple truth is they were requested to under- 
take the translation and they succeeded in doing it. Many 
versions of both Testaments may be seen in the various cases 
—Syriac, Coptic and Latin. The principal Latin Version is 
known as the Vulgate, translated by Jerome. In his days 
many errors had crept into the Latin Versions, and as Jerome, 
whose proper name was Eusebius Hieronymus, was a great 
scholar, he was requested by the Bishop of Rome to undertake 
the task of revision and translation. The result was the Vulgate. 
One of the earliest of the Biblical documents associated with 
Britain is the Lindisfarne Gospels, written in Northumbria 
by Eadfrith in the seventh century. The language is that 
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of the Latin Vulgate Version and the pages are ornamented 
in the finest Anglo-Keltic art. Between the lines there is an 
Anglo-Saxon translation, added in the tenth century. 

There was little call in those days for a Bible in the common 
tongue, for very few outside the clergy could have read it 
even had it existed. Oral teaching was the only possible 
way of transferring the Bible records to the minds of the 
people, and this often took the form of paraphrase in verse. 
The earliest of these in existence is that of Cadmon, a cow- 
herd at Whitby, who tells us that in a vision One appeared to 
him and said, “Cadmon, sing something for Me.”’ Cadmon 
said he could not sing, but the One who appeared to him 
urged him on and told him to “Sing the beginning of created 
things.’”’ The result was a poem preserved in a single manu- 
script of the tenth century, now at Oxford. 

In the eight century the Venerable Bede translated the 
Gospel of John, finishing it with his dying breath. No copy 
of this is known, The earliest known translation into Anglo- 
Saxon is a word for word interlinear one of some of the Psalms 
and accompanying Canticles in a Manuscript supposed to have 
been written at Canterbury in the tenth century. Other similar 
attempts exist. Alfred the Great translated the Psalms, and 
to his code of laws he prefixed a translation of the Decalogue 
and the letter of the Council at Jerusalem referred to in 
the Acts of the Apostles, also a summary of the Mosaic Law. 
This translation of the Psalms has perished, but examples of 
this kind of document may be seen in the Manuscript Saloon, 
The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua paraphrased in 
English by A£lfric early in the eleventh century, the Gospels 
in the Anglo-Saxon, or Wessex tongue, produced about the 
same time, a Psalter (Latin and English) with Commentary, 
belonging to the fourteenth century, are also in the Museum. 

From the time covered by the preceding paragraph there 
was a call for Bibles, but usually in Latin, which was, of 
course, the language of all clerics and of practically the whole 
of the learned world. Almost infinite pains were taken in 
the production of some of these. They may be seen in the 
Museum beautifully produced and decorated with illumin- 
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ated initials. They were generally written in a very small 
hand, and one may be seen in which the whole Bible has 
been written on 471 small leaves of thin vellum in a very 
minute hand—and every word and letter had to be separately 
written! Evidently some in those days had a great interest 
in the Bible. Now that it is produced by the printing press 
we cannot help wondering if there is as much regard for it! 

The fourteenth century brings a name of great interest in 
the history of the English Bible. John Wyclif was born in 
1320 and died in 1384. He was a reformer of abuses in the 
Church of his day, and his translation of the Bible into English 
was associated with his ideas of reformation. He was 
excommunicated for, amongst other things, translating the 
Scriptures into the English language ‘“ Making it common and 
more open to laymen and to women than it was wont to 
be to clerks well learned and of good understanding, so that 
the pearl of the Gospel is trodden under foot of swine.” So 
one recorder of the event defined it. 

But in England in those days a spirit of independence was 
rising, commerce was making progress and men’s minds 
expanded with it. Wyclif’s enemies therefore could not 
proceed further, and he was able to return to his home at 
Lutterworth and there complete his task of translating the 
whole of the Bible into English—and then, his great work 
finished, he died. Years afterwards they dug up his bones, 
burnt them and threw the ashes into the Swift. Quaintly 
enough one writer has said ‘‘as the Swift bare them into the 
Severn, and the Severn into the narrow seas, and they again 
into the ocean, thus the ashes of Wyclif is an emblem of his 
doctrine, which is now dispersed over all the world.’’ One 
would rather put it that the dispersal of his ashes was an 
emblem of the distribution of the Scriptures which he trans- 
lated. In his days it was a tiny trickle that emanated from 
the places where, quietly and methodically, men were copying 
word by word the whole Bible from Genesis to Revelation in 
their mother tongue. To-day it is as mighty rivers that 
Bibles flow in various channels, For example, during the year 
1929, The British and Foreign Bible Society issued 1,096,013 
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Bibles, 1,283,301 Testaments, and 9,795,978 portions of the 
Bible in 630 languages and dialects. Add to this the output 
of other organisations through the world and the number of 
Bibles is more like a mighty ocean than a river. 

Wyclif translated direct from the Latin Vulgate. He had 
at any rate one assistant in the work of translation, Nicholas 
Hereford, and of the first issues, some thirty copies are known 
to exist. It was the first complete Bible in the English 
language. The one on view in the Museum belonged to the 
Duke of Gloucester, youngest son of the king, Edward III; 
it is beautifully decorated with illuminated initials and 
borders. From its ownership it will be gathered that there 
was support in high places for the circulation of the Bible in 
a language the people could understand. A further issue 
was made after Wyclif’s death: amongst others specimens 
of portions of this edition is a copy of the New Testament, 
which was presented to Queen Elizabeth as a New Year’s gift. 

The invention of printing opened up a new chapter in the 
history of the Bible. The first book printed in Europe was 
a Latin Bible, known generally as the Mazarin Bible, and 
several early Bibles or portions thereof may be seen in the 
King’s Library. It was not until the time of William Tyndale, 
however, that the Bible was printed in our own language 
Tyndale’s aim was to enable the common people to read the 
Bible for themselves. “I will one day,’ he said, “make the 
boy that drives the plough in England to know more of 
Scripture than the Pope does.’’ He found it impossible to 
carry out his resolve in England, so he went to the Continent 
to do so. He translated direct from the Greek and not from 
the Vulgate. Hostility followed him everywhere and of the 
two original editions of his New Testament all that remain 
are (a) thirty-one leaves of one copy, (2) one complete copy, 
and (c) one very imperfect copy. The thirty-one leaves were 
bequeathed to the British Museum by Thomas Grenville (see 
page 25); they are in the King’s Library. The other copies 
are in the possession of other bodies. 

In 1530 Tyndale published the Pentateuch, and in the 
following year the Book of Jonah. A revised edition of 
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the New Testament was issued in 1534; he described it ‘The 
newe Testament, dylygently corrected and compared with the 
Greke by Willyam Tindale: and fynesshed in the yere of 
By this time things were changing in England, but Tyndale 
never saw his native land again. He was betrayed into the 
hands of his enemies and on the 6th October, 1536, was 
strangled and burned. His last prayer is reported to have 
been “Lord, open the King of England’s eyes.” 

How that prayer was answered the Bibles in the Museum 
show. We can only enumerate them, the history of the 
various translations and issues must be sought elsewhere. 
There is first and foremost, ‘Biblia, The Bible, that is the 
holy Scripture of the Olde and New Testament: faithfully 
and truly translated out of Douche and Latyn into Englishe” 
MDXXXV. This is the Coverdale Bible, and it was dedicated 
to the king, Henry VIII. It was printed abroad, but when 
it was found that its importation would be allowed, the title 
page and preliminaries were reprinted by James Nycholson 
of Southwark, omitting the words “out of Douche and Latyn.”’ 
It was largely Tyndale’s work so far as those portions which 
he had translated were concerned. Later Royal privilege was 
given to it and the words “‘Set foorth with the Kynges moost 
gracious licence” were added. So was Tyndale’s prayer answered. 

Two years later there followed “‘Matthew’s” Bible—the 
second English printed Bible. It was still more Tyndale’s 
Bible than the previous one, for a larger section of it was 
translated by him. It is believed to have been printed in 
Antwerp. ‘“Taverner’s” Bible followed in 1539, and then 
came the Great Bibles. The first of these was issued in 1539. 
“The Byble in Englyshe, that is to saye the content of all 
the holy scrypture, bothe of ye olde and newe testament, 
truly translated after the veryte of the Hebrue and Greke 
textes, by ye dylygente studye of dyuerse excellent learned 
men, expert in the forsayde tonges. Printed by Richard 
Grafton and Edward Whitchurch. Cum priuilegio ad im- 
primendum solum.” In 1541 a Royal Proclamation was 
issued ordering every Vicar, etc., to procure a copy of the 
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Great Bible for public use in his church before All Saints 
Day, 1541. The price was also fixed, ‘‘and for euery of the 
sayde Bybles well and sufficientlye, bounde, trymmed and 
clasped, not aboue twelue shyllynges.’”’ Thus Tyndale’s 
prayer was further answered. There followed the Geneva 
Bible in 1560, the Bishops’ Bible in 1568, the first Roman 
Catholic English version of the New Testament in 1582, and 
of the whole Bible in 1609-10. 

The very multiplicity of versions thus issued brought 
about the necessity of an “Authorised” Version, and finally 
in the reign of James I, arrangements were made for a new 
translation to be made. Fifty-four linguists were specially. 
appointed, and the help of others solicited. Rules were 
drawn up for the guidance of the translators, one of which 
was that no marginal notes should be inserted unless they 
were necessary for the elucidation of Hebrew or Greek words. 
They were to take the Bishops’ Bible as their basis but with 
liberty to use Tyndale’s, Coverdale’s, Matthew’s, the Great, 
and the Geneva Bibles. The revisers were divided into six 
companies, each responsible for a given portion, and the 
outcome was the Authorised Version. 

Any reader will see that it is somewhat uneven in parts, 
but for beauty of diction, dignity, and as an illustration of 
the character of the English language it is unexcelled. No 
one can listen to, say, the fortieth chapter of Isaiah and not 
feel that he is listening to an exquisite oration in his mother 
tongue, and he knows at the same time that the ideas of the 
original Hebrew are being accurately expressed. 

The first edition of the Authorised Version was published 
in 1611 as “The Holy Bible, conteyning the Old Testament 
and the New: newly translated out of the originall tongues: 
with the former translations diligently compared and reuised 
by his Majestie’s speciall commandement. Appointed to be 
read in Churches.”” The ‘former translations” include those 
already named. How the influence of Tyndale survived the 
various revisions may be seen by comparing the following 
passage from his translation of the 1st chapter of the Colossians 
with the Authorised Version: “For this cause we also, since 
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the day we heard it, have not ceased praying for you, and 
desiring that ye might be fulfilled with the knowledge of his 
will in all wisdom and spiritual understanding, that ye might 
walk worthy of the Lord in all things that being fruitful in 
all good works, and increasing in the knowledge of God; 
strengthened with all might through his glorious power, unto 
all patience and long suffering with joyfulness; giving thanks 
unto the father, which hath made us meet to be partakers of 
the inheritance of the saints in light. Which hath delivered 
us from the power of darkness, and hath translated us into 
the kingdom of his dear son; in whom we have redemption 
through his blood, that is to say forgiveness of sins; which 
is the image of the invisible God, first begotten before all 
creatures, for by him were all things created, things that are 
in heaven, and things that are in earth, things visible and 
things invisible, whether they be majesty, or lordship, or rule, 
or power; all things are created by him and in him; and he 
is before all things, and in him all things have their being.”’ 

Since the days of King James textual criticism and the 
discovery of ancient manuscripts, have made immense strides, 
and therefore, after two hundred and seventy years there 
followed in 1881-85 what is known as the Revised Version. 

We have traced the outline of the story of the English 
Bible. Specimens of all that have been referred to are in the 
British Museum, though not all of them are actually on view, 
and in some cases only fragments exist. To all who are 
interested in the Bible, whether as literature, or in the much 
higher aspect of it as the sacred book of the Christian religion 
the voice of God to men, an examination of the manuscripts 
in the Manuscript Saloon and the Grenville Library, and 
printed Bibles in the King’s Library, cannot but be an interest- 
ing occupation. For the sake of this book men have endured 
exile and suffered death. In Wyclif’s day a load of hay was 
paid for the right to peruse a portion ofit. Our very familiarity 
with it seems to blunt the conscience in relation to it. If 
this brief review of its history helps to give it a greater place 
in our minds and leads to a reperusal of its pages, it will have 
been a work worth doing. 


CHAPTER V 
THE READING ROOMS 


THE FACT that the Museum originated in collections which 
included books and manuscripts made the provision of a 
Reading Room a necessity. Books which could not be read 
were worse than useless; they would occupy space that 
might be put to better service. Accordingly when Montague 
House was opened as the Museum a Reading Room was 
proposed, and a minute of the Trustees, passed in 1758, 
provides “that a corner room of the base story be appropriated 
for the Reading Room, and that a proper wainscoat table 
covered with green beize, in the same manner as those in 
the libraries, be prepared for the same with twenty chairs of 
the same kind with those already provided for the other 
departments of the house.” 

Such was the modest beginning of what is now a magnificent 
room where students and seekers after knowledge daily 
foregather in hundreds. One table and twenty chairs! And 
yet they were ample for the requirements of the time. One 
of the users of the original room was the poet Thomas Gray 
who, referring to his visits says—‘“We were—a man that 
writes for Lord Royston; a man that writes for Dr. Barton 
of York; a third that writes for the Emperor of Germany 
or Dr. Peacock, for he speaks the worst English I ever heard ; 
Dr. Stukeley, who writes for himself, the very worst person 
he could write for; and I, who only read to know if there 
were anything worth writing, and that not without some 
difficulty.” By the end of the eighteenth century the number 
of readers was about half a dozen a day. 

Many distinguished personages have frequented the Reading 
Room. Amongst its early visitors were Sir Walter Scott, 
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Henry Brougham, Charles Lamb and Henry Hallam. At 
first very few ladies used it, in fact during the first ten years 
it is stated that Mrs. Macaulay was the only lady reader. 
No such statement could be made to-day for ladies now 
constitute a large percentage of the total readers, adding 
colour to what otherwise might be a somewhat drab assembly. 

It is interesting to read that the room in the base story 
had a glass door into the garden of the House, and that there 
was nothing to obstruct the view right away to Hampstead! 
Complaints were made that it was damp, and the Trustees 
arranged for another room to be provided. 

Early in the nineteenth century an additional room was 
required, for the numbers in attendance had so increased that 
the previous room was not sufficient for them. When the 
new building was opened Reading Rooms were provided 
there. Still the attendance grew, for, as we have seen, it 
was the policy of Panizzi to make the Library and Reading 
Room of real use so that a poor student might have equal 
facility for gathering information as his richer neighbour 
possessed. Various suggestions were made as to how the 
necessary room might be secured and finally it was decided 
to build the room that is now used for the purpose. 

The Museum was a building arranged round the four sides 
of a quadrangle, and the suggestion was that this quadrangle 
should be the site of the Reading Room and the additional 
library space that was necessary to receive the ever increasing 
stream of books which poured into the Museum year by 
year. 

The Reading Room itself is a circular building, a form of 
construction which provides the most usable space in a given 
area. The centre is occupied by the accommodation for the 
Superintendent and a staff of attendants, and by the catalogues 
wherein are recorded the immense number of volumes available 
for readers. There is seating accommodation for 458 persons, 
and every facility is provided for the convenience of those 
who use it. 

When it is known that the daily attendance runs into 
hundreds it will be appreciated that indiscriminate admission 
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would be fatal to the purpose for which the Reading Room is 
provided. Persons desiring admission must therefore apply 
to the Director, intimating, among other things, the particular 
purpose for which they require to use the Library. The 
application must be supported by a personal recommendation 
from a householder. Tickets are usually issued for a period 
of six months, but to meet special cases daily, or short period 
tickets, are granted. 

It is an interesting sight to see the Reading Room as it is 
being used. Round the walls are the names of the great 
writers of Britain from Chaucer and Spenser to Tennyson 
and Browning. They give a kind of atmosphere to the 
Room. Perfect silence reigns, what movement is necessary 
being done quite quietly. Men and women are seated at the 
desks or tables, each with a book or books by them, most 
of them with pen or pencil and paper. The books which 
they require are either obtained from the shelves which 
surround the room, or are brought to them by the attendants 
if they are kept elsewhere. The books round the shelves are 
books of a reference type such as Bibles and Commentaries, 
Dictionaries of all kinds, Classics (Latin and Greek), Atlases, 
many Geographical and Historical Books, Biographies, Ency- 
clopedias, periodicals, Law Reports, etc., etc. 

As we glance round we see grey-headed students and young 
men and women. Various nationalities are represented; 
dark-skinned as well as fair, an eastern lady in flowing white 
robes may sit next to an English gentleman in sedate garb. 
Some few appear to bring their lunch with them. One and 
all are evidently there for the purpose of obtaining information 
on one of the thousand and one subjects dealt with by the 
millions of books which are available for study. 

Those books are recorded in catalogues, which are constantly 
kept up to date as far as is practically possible; as a matter 
of fact books issued during one month will usually be entered 
in the general catalogue before the close of the following month. 
Before then they may be found entered in the recent ‘‘ Parts of 
Accessions”’ exhibited at a special desk. If that fails applica- 
tion can be made to those in charge at the Central desks, and 
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the writer can vouch for the unfailing courtesy with which any 
request for assistance or information will be received; he has 
profited by it on several occasions. 

Behind the walls with their shelves of reference books there 
are miles of shelves full of books; altogether there are several 
miles of presses and forty-six miles of shelves, and yet very 
little delay takes place in obtaining any book that is required, 
provided of course the form of application is properly made 
out. 

To the north of the Reading Room there is the North Library. 
This is reserved for persons who desire to refer to specially 
valuable books, books in sumptuous bindings, books too large 
to be conveniently handled in the Reading Room, recent parts 
of certain periodicals, and unbound parts of books which 
cannot be sent to the Reading Room. In addition to this there 
is the Newspaper Reading Room, which contains newspapers 
and a number of official publications of various kinds such 
as Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, Blue Books, publications 
of the London County Council, Directories, Almanacs, Army, 
etc., lists, and—Collections of play-bills of London and pro- 
vincial theatres! 

It will be seen that the Reading Rooms occupy a very 
important place in the literary life of Great Britain and no 
account of the Museum would be complete without a reference 
to them. 


CHAPTER VI 
MANUSCRIPTS 


In THE Manuscript Saloon, and also in the Grenville Library, 
there may be seen a large number of typical manuscripts. 
They are of various classes, each possesses an interest of its 
own, and they are representative of very many thousands of 
others in the Museum; ordinary manuscripts, charters, rolls, 
and Greek and Latin papyri. 

In classical times the usual medium on which written forms 
were inscribed was papyrus, a substance formed from the 
pith of the Papyrus plant which used to grow in Egypt. The 
finest examples of this material are in the Egyptian galleries, 
but a number are exhibited in one of the cases in the Manuscript 
Saloon. It is a perishable commodity, easily torn, frayed, or 
burned. Until comparatively recently only a few examples 
of it had been found. With the opening up of Egyptian tombs 
considerable quantities were discovered, written in the hiero- 
glyphic script of the country. Since 1877 enormous quantities 
have been found written in Greek, ranging from the fourth 
century B.c. to the eighth century of the Christian era. 

A more endurable medium was vellum, made from the 
skins of the sheep, goat, calf, etc. It appears to have been 
first used in the second century B.c., but was not in general 
use until the first century A.D. It gradually became the more 
usual material and finally superseded papyrus altogether, at 
least so far as its use for literary purposes was concerned. 
Paper began to be used for such purposes in the thirteenth 
century. 

Writing on vellum, as on papyrus, was usually done by means 
of ink; black was the general colour, but various others were 
also used. For special purposes, or in exceptional cases, gold 
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and silver were used on vellum, and at least two such documents 
are in the Museum; one may be seen among the Latin 
Manuscripts. 

Greek writing was, in the earliest times, in the form of 
letters termed uncials. They were a modification of the 
forms used for inscribing on stone, but more curved in some 
of the letters than the angular type which was more convenient 
for the engraver. Strictly speaking the word “uncial”? refers 
to size, but by common usage is applied to the form of writing 
—modified capitals we might call it. 

Later, cursive came into use. It was more flowing in 
character, and became the hand-writing for letters, accounts, 
legal documents and similar manuscripts. It was not usually 
adopted for literary works although there are a few books 
in this writing. Cursive writing being used for the purposes 
named, ease of form and rapidity of diction were essential, 
and as a result the uncial forms were modified, letters were 
formed more irregularly, and there was a natural tendency to 
join them together. Still later, that is in the seventh and 
eighth centuries, a new literary hand was introduced; the 
minuscule (small, diminutive), and this formed the basis for 
the Greek letters now used. Examples of all these scripts 
will be found in various cases in the Saloon. 

A somewhat similar differentiation applies to the Latin 
form of letters which are defined as Capitals (square and 
rustic), uncials, cursive, and minuscule. Latin minuscule was, 
however, modified by the scribes of various nations who 
adopted it. 

The first place is rightly given to documents of papyrus— 
Papyri as they are called. Those shown range from the 
fourth century B.c. to the eighth A.D. They include some of 
exceptional value as, for example, when they are the only 
copies known of the works of a particular writer, or of a 
particular poem or book. The papyri are of all kinds, literary, 
religious, accounts, petitions, records, certificates, statistical 
returns, letters, etc. One of the most interesting is the 
Sayings of Jesus, which was found at Oxyrhynchus in Egypt 
in 1903. They are written on the back of a roll previously 
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used for a land-survey list. Larger papyri will be found in 
frames on the wall, one of these measures eight and a half 
feet in length and one foot in breadth. Amongst the Latin 
manuscripts is a papyrus containing an Epitome of Livy, 
written on a roll of papyrus on which there is on the other 
side a copy of the Epistle to the Hebrews in Greek. 

Vellum and paper manuscripts are shown together. They 
include a large number of Biblical manuscripts and such 
writings as Hymns, Evangelariums, a reading-book, a lexicon, 
etc. One interesting specimen is Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
which has unfortunately been injured by fire. 

To most visitors the principal items of interest will be 
those which are described as English manuscripts. These 
are mainly grouped together, and as they are arranged 
chronologically an examination of them will be somewhat of 
an introduction to early English literature, and an illustration 
of the authorities on which we rely for much of our early 
history. They also show the development of English writing. 
If more attention is given to these than to others it will, no 
doubt, be what the majority of readers would desire. 

English literature did not actually arise in England. When 
the Angles, the Jutes and the Saxons first settled in the land 
they brought a literature of a sort with them. Folk-tales, 
the legends of ancient heroes, repeated round the camp-fires 
hundreds of times became crystallised into poems and formed 
the first stages of that wonderful production —English litera- 
ture. These poems depended not on rhyme but on metre and 
stress. The earliest shown is “Beowulf.” It is an epic poem, 
recorded in a manuscript of about A.D. 1000, but it is evidently 
far older. It recites the adventures of one Beowulf, who fought 
a monster named Grendel. Victorious over it he was hailed as 
king. His territory was invaded by a fiery dragon. The fire- 
breathing dragon was slain but in the combat Beowulf was 
mortally injured and expired. It is a long poem and one can 
imagine an ancient bard reciting it in the midst of the rough 
warriors of early Saxon times. To us it is a reminder of the 
Saxon element of our ancestry. 

Of prose writings two specimens may be noted. The origin 
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of this phase of our literature may be attributed to King 
Alfred. He found the people, even the clergy, most ignorant, 
and it was part of his policy to counteract this by translating 
certain of the works of his age into English. Some of these 
have been preserved and are in the Museum, though not on 
view. The period is represented in the Saloon by the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle from the invasion of Julius Cesar to the 
Norman Conquest, and by the Laws of Cnut and other kings. 
The origin of the former is attributed to Alfred and it appears 
to have been added to from age to age by different individuals. 
The importance of such a compilation cannot be exaggerated, 
and it is particularly interesting as indicating even in those 
early times the sturdy independence of the English character, 
in that it is written in the vernacular when most peoples 
were recording their histories in Latin. 

With the Norman Conquest Anglo-Saxon suffered an 
eclipse; still the Chronicle was continued until 1154. The 
new influence necessarily affected the literary output, and 
new words and new thoughts found expression. It was the 
fourteenth century before literature again became a force in 
England, though there were indications of renewal in the 
thirteenth. Poetry was now partly dependent on rhyme. 
Three names stand out in this period. William Langland 
with his “ Piers Plowman,” John Gower, and Geoffrey Chaucer. 
A beautifully illuminated example of the latter’s Canterbury 
Tales may be seen; Chaucer exemplifies the spirit of his age, 
and occupies a position in English literature as the earliest 
of all our great poets. 

An especial feature of the literature of these times is repre- 
sented by two examples of the Mystery Plays, one on paper 
and one on vellum. In the days when few could read, Mystery 
Plays occupied quite an important place in teaching the 
people the history recorded in the Bible. 

English historical manuscripts are grouped together under 
the title MS. Chronicles of England ; they form the foundation 
of our knowledge of the events in this country for many 
centuries. Czsar’s Commentaries tell us something of the 
Roman Conquest, Roman writers carry on the record during 
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the period of the Roman occupation of Britain. Subsequently 
to this period, references to Britain are comparatively scanty. 
That we have chronicles of Saxon authorship is therefore a 
fact of great importance. In addition, however, there are some 
records from other sources which relate to the history of the land. 

The earliest history of Britain was written by Gildas about 
the year 545, but as the Museum only possesses a badly burned 
fragment of it we may pass it by for that of Ninnias, dated 858. 
This records the history of Britain from the Roman Conquest 
to the year 685. It is of doubtful importance as so much space 
is given to legends that it cannot be depended upon. Far 
different is the Historia Ecclesiastica Gemitis Anglorum of the 
Venerable Bede, as he is usually called. He is really the first 
historian of England, and has been described as “‘the greatest 
name in the history of Anglo-Saxon literature.” 

Bede was a man of great learning for his times, his knowledge 
covering Latin, Greek, astronomy, medicine, and, possibly, 
Hebrew. He wrote in Latin and his Historia Ecclesiastica 
was translated into Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred. It contains 
a summary of events from the Roman Conquest to the intro- 
duction of Christianity by Augustine in 597. From that date 
to 731 the history is fully recorded and is based upon records 
open to Bede, or on his own personal knowledge. It is there- 
fore of first rate importance and is to-day numbered amongst 
the classics of English literature. 

The copy in the case is one of the earliest known and is 
open at the passage recording the origin of Augustine’s mission 
for the evangelisation of England. It tells how Gregory 
seeing some youths exposed for sale in the market-place asked 
who they were, whence they came, and if they were pagans. 
“Alas, the pity,” said he, “that the author of darkness should 
possess men of such bright countenance, and that such beauty of 
outward appearance should bear a mind void of eternal 
grace.” Hearing that they were Angles he said “Good, for 
they have an angelic face and such should be coheirs of the 
Angels in heaven.”’ It is a pleasing description of our early 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, at any rate, and of interest as leading 
to the conversion of England to Christianity. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle has already been mentioned; 
the one shown with the Chronicle manuscripts is open at a 
passage which records Alfred’s great victory over the Danes 
in 871. 

We can only refer to a few of the many other manuscripts. 
Wace’s “Roman de Rou” describes the Battle of Hastings 
in great detail. The opening lines describe the formation of 
the English forces opposed to the invading Normans—there 
is vigour in the language. 


‘‘ Short Axes, sharp Bills, were the arms of offence 
By the English Foot borne, and they made them a Fence 
Of Bucklers, and wattle work well interlac’d; 
Thus forming a Breastwork in front of them plac’d. 


. - no Norman Warrior that Barrier did force, 
But met with disaster, and fell a dead Corse; 
Hewn down by the Axe edge, or smote by Gisarme, 
Or slain by the Club, or by some other arm. 


But the tide of battle turned when Harold, the last Saxon 
king was slain; and English history had to be worked out 
by Norman and Saxon combined. 

William of Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon and others 
tell of the same and subsequent times. Then in the thirteenth 
century Matthew Paris wrote Historia Anglorum. The copy 
on view is believed to be the original one written by himself, 
and the passage open describes the death of King John. The 
history commences with the Norman period and continues to 
1253. Altogether these records carry on the history of England 
to the reign of Henry V, by which time we are on the verge 
of the invention of printing, when manuscript records are no 
longer the only source of our knowledge of past events. 

With such records before us we may realise more the reality 
of that past of which we are the products. It may assist 
us to do this if we look at the collection of Charters which 
are gathered together in one of the cases. Charters have 
occupied an important place in English history; they are 
documents which guarantee the rights of those to whom they 
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have been granted. Some were given more or less freely, 
some were forced from reluctant monarchs almost at the 
point of the sword. 

Foremost amongst the latter is the Great Charter, Magna 
Carta as it is usually termed. The original of this used to 
be on view, but as it was found that the light was causing 
the writing to fade it was withdrawn, and a collotype facsimile 
is now shown in a frame on the wall. As we look at it we try 
to picture the scene at Runnymede in 1215, when King John, 
the worst of English kings, faced by his barons, was compelled 
to sign the Great Charter of English rights and freedom, 
including the inviolability of the liberties of the City of London 
and other ports and towns, freedom of commerce, the strict 
administration of justice, the establishment of assizes, the 
abolition of extraordinary taxation, the protection of life, 
liberty and property, one standard of weights and measures, 
and no imprisonment save by judgment of peers. Looked at 
from our twentieth-century position, and viewing the stupen- 
dous changes that have taken place since the days of John, 
we may conclude that his Barons built even better than they 
knew, for it has stood the test of centuries and is still the 
Great Charter—‘‘The keystone of English liberty.” 

That being the Great Charter we cannot expect to find the 
others equally interesting, but they all throw light on our 
history, and bring before us many well known names, ranging 
from Saxon times to the sixteenth century. There are documents 
of William the Conqueror; William the Red; Anselm, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury; Henry I; Matilda, ‘‘Empress (of the 
Romans) Queen of the English”; Henry II; and Richard of 
the Lion-heart. One of the latter’s, a confirmation of the 
grant of a Manor to Alan Basset, possesses an interesting 
note which reads, ‘‘Such was the tenor of our charter under 
our first seal, but as this seal was at one time lost, and, while 
we were in captivity in Germany, was in the power of others, 
it has been changed.’’ We catch here a glimpse as it were 
of Richard as the returning Crusader, hearing of his brother 
John’s usurpation of authority, travelling through Europe in 
disguise, taken prisoner near Vienna, and handed over to the 
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Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire for safe custody, until 
a ransom price of one hundred and fifty thousand marks was 
paid. 

Later are documents of King John, and still more interesting 
to the general reader of history, the Bull of Pope Innocent III 
ratifying the grant made by John of his kingdom of England 
and Ireland to the Holy Roman Church, in return for which 
Innocent took the king and his heirs and the two kingdoms 
under the protection of St. Peter and himself, and granted 
the kingdoms to John in fee on condition of public recognition 
and oath of fealty by each successive king at his coronation. 
Last in this case is a document setting forth the Articles of 
Liberties demanded by the Barons, and embodied in the Magna 
Carta. (This also is a collotype copy of the original.) 

Some of the others throw an interesting light on the circum- 
stances of the times. Thus Richard I licensed Reginald Fitz- 
Jocelen, Bishop of Bath, and his successors, for their hounds 
to hunt through the whole of Somerset, to take all beasts 
except stag and hind, buck and doe, and to pursue all that 
shall escape from their parks; with a penalty of ten pounds 
against any who shall disturb them in so doing. Ten pounds 
in those days was a considerable sum to pay when four shillings 
was noted in another document as the yearly rent of lands in 
two parishes, and thirty pence as the yearly rent of a mill in 
a third. 

The series is continued in an adjoining case, in which 
probably the most interesting exhibit is the genealogical 
and historical roll, sixteen feet long, of the Kings of England 
from Egbert to Henry III, a period of about four hundred 
and forty years. 

Finally we may notice the collection of Seals which are on 
view. The most interesting are of course the Great Seals of 
the Sovereigns of England and of Great Britain. They 
include one of Edward the Confessor, and then one or more 
of every sovereign who has reigned in England from William 
the Conqueror to George V, except Edward V, also those 
used during the Commonwealth, the first of which is described 
as “The Great Seal of England.” In the case of Mary a second 
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one was provided, “Philip I and Mary I,” whilst those of 
William III associate Mary II with him. Next come the 
Seals of Ecclesiastical Dignitaries; including one of Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, 1093-1109; Seals of Abbots, 
Abbeys, etc.; Baronial Seals, and Seals of Queens Consort 
and Ladies of Rank. An examination of them will remind 
us of many a historical incident, and if it is remembered that 
they all belonged to living men and women of sufficient 
importance to influence the life of their country and their 
times they will cease to be mere seals and become tokens 
that tell of the deeds of long ago, for, except in the case of 
Royal Seals and one ecclesiastical, the latest is dated 1669. 

A separate chapter must be devoted to the Autographs and 
Literary and Historical Documents. 
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CHAPTER VII 
AUTOGRAPHS AND DOCUMENTS 


AuTOGRAPH hunting is a hobby followed by a goodly number 
of young people. Sometimes, like Stamp collecting, the 
fascination remains through life, and a collection of auto- 
graphs of celebrities assumes a value out of all proportion to 
its intrinsic worth. What the collection in the Museum 
would fetch if it could be offered in detail to public competition 
defies calculation. 

Mark Twain has an amusing skit on Autographs in his 
Innocents Abroad, where one of the “innocents”’ tells the guide 
in the Vatican that a schoolboy in America could do better 
handwriting than Christopher Columbus had done on the 
document before them. Doubtless his comment was justified 
for good handwriting has not usually been an acquirement 
of the men who have made history. But there is something 
deeply interesting in these documents, and the collection 
gathered together in the Manuscript Saloon is probably one 
of the greatest “draws” of the Museum. The documents 
on view refer to some of the most momentous events in British 
history, or the works of some great writer. We cannot refer 
to all, but will try to pick out of the selection on view, those 
which are most likely to be of general interest. This is no 
easy task for so much depends upon an individual’s outlook. 

The various documents are divided into classes. Historical 
(a) Autographs and papers, (0) documents; Literary and other 
Autographs; Royal books; Autograph Literary Works. 
They promise an interesting hour. 

The first two documents are not autographic, but they 
bear upon two important chapters in our history—the Black 
Death and the Peasants’ Revolt. The first is an account 
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roll of a manor and bears the words in Latin, Account from 
7 July to 29 Sept. in the 23rd year of Edw. III, “in which 
year the human pestilence ruled in England.” The ravages 
of the Black Death removed more than fifty per cent. of the 
population of the country. 

The Peasants’ Revolt followed thirty-four years later, 
consequent to a great extent, on the changes produced in 
England as a result of the pestilence. The Revolt was put 
down by Richard II, whose autograph (“le Roy R.S”’) is the 
first actual autograph of any English sovereign. From this 
time onward every ruler is represented in the collection. 
The Wars of the Roses and Warwick, “the king-maker,’’ are 
brought to notice by the letter of Edward IV to his “good 
cousin,” Francis II, Duke of Brittany, asking for assistance 
in the recovery of his kingdom from which he had been 
expelled “by the great treason which was compassed towards 
me.” The Battle of Barnet followed in which Warwick was 
slain, and Edward regained his throne. 

A pathetic interest attaches to the autograph of Edward V. 
It is taken from a book (unknown) and bears also the auto- 
graphs of Richard, Duke of Gloucester, and Henry Stafford, 
Duke of Buckingham. It also contains the motto of Richard 
“Loyaulte me lie” (Loyalty binds me). A tragic comment 
on the motto followed when Edward and his brother were 
murdered in the Tower of London at the instigation of their 
“loyal” uncle—Richard ITI. 

With the reign of Henry VIII autographs became more 
frequent. Henry writes to ‘““myne awne good Cardinall” 
(Wolsey), there are letters of Katherine of Aragon, Anne 
Boleyn, and Katherine Parr, three of his six wives, Cranmer 
and Latimer (the document of the latter has autograph 
annotations in the margin) and Sir Thomas More. We are 
thus plunged into the great question of Papal Supremacy in 
England, and may inspect the Declaration against it signed 
by Archbishops and Bishops, Abbots and Priors. Case I 
finishes with a diary of Edward VI, and a letter from the 
ill-fated Lady Jane Grey, referring to the “‘fayned and untrewe 
clayme of the Lady Marye, bastard daughter of our greate 
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uncle Henry th’ eight” and signed “ Jane the Quene.”” There 
is also Queen Mary’s reply in which she refers to “the ladie 
Jane, a quene of a new and pretie invencion.” 

The second case brings to us the great days of England. 
Letters of Queen Mary, Elizabeth, first as princess and later 
as Queen, prepare us for Sir William Cecil (Lord Burghley) ; 
Mary Queen of Scots; Sir Walter Ralegh; Sir Francis Drake: 
Sir Philip Sidney; Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; Sir John 
Hawkyns ; and Sir Francis Bacon. These names recall stirring 
times in history, the immense progress of knowledge and litera- 
ture, the supposed love affairs of “good Queen Bess,” and 
the tragic fate of Mary Queen of Scots. The latter is brought 
before us in the account of her execution at Fotheringhay 
“The manner of ye Q. of Scotts deth at Fodrynghay.” Among 
them all none can exceed in intensity of interest those relating 
to the Great Armada. There is the intelligence of the Armada’s 
sailing; news of the fight with the Armada, “We have hadd 
dyvers conflicts with ye Spa(niards) and hitherunto God hath 
given us ye better hand.” As we look at these contemporary 
documents we may see again the immense fleet of Spain sailing 
on its voyage to England, the small English ships attacking, 
the desperate fighting, the great galleons raked by the fire 
of English cannon up the Channel, the attempt to take the 
forlorn residue back to Spain via Scotland and the Orkneys, 
and then the gathering storm that finished the destruction of 
the mighty Armada and shattered for ever the hopes of 
Spain. 

The reign of James I is represented by three interesting 
letters. Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, writes of “the most 
cruell and detestable practize against the person of his Majestie 
and the whole Estate of this Realme that ever was conceaved 
by the harte of man, at any time, or in any place whatsoever,” 
in other words, the Gunpowder plot. The other two refer to 
the attempt of the king to secure a Spanish bride for Prince 
Charles, afterwards Charles I. It is not surprising that such an 
effort, so soon after the Armada, was unpopular in England. 
James’ letter to Charles recalling him from Spain reads quaintly 
in the light of history “I confesse it is my chiefest wordlie ioye 
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that ye love her, but the necessitie of my effaires enforcith 
me to tell you that ye muste praeferre the obedience to a 
father to the love ye carrie to a mistresse.”’ 

As the pageant of history passes before us we see the letters 
of Charles I, the Earl of Strafford, Archbishop Laud, John 
Hampden and Oliver Cromwell, who reports the victory of 
the Parliamentary troops at Naseby, and thus again we plunge 
into Civil War. Then comes the Restoration—Charles II 
and James II, the Monmouth rebellion and the change of 
dynasty under William, Prince of Orange, and Mary, and then 
Anne. Marlborough reports the victory of Malplaquet. 

With the House of Hanover we arrive at modern times, 
but stirring events are again suggested by such names as 
Robert Clive; William Pitt, Earl of Chatham ; Captain Cook; 
Warren Hastings; the younger Pitt; George Washington; 
Burke ; Fox; and Sheridan. George III whose reign was marked 
by these names, and others, wrote for his first speech from 
the throne “ Born and educated in this country, I glory in the 
name of Britain; and the peculiar happiness of my life will 
ever consist in promoting the welfare of a people whose loyalty 
and warm affection for me I consider as the greatest and most 
permanent security of my Throne.” A reign that saw the loss 
of the American Colonies, the French Revolution, and the 
Napoleonic era was necessarily full of movement, and the blood 
may well quicken as we pass to the manuscripts of Horatio, 
Lord Nelson. The last was written two days before Trafalgar, 
and bears the note written on it by Lady Hamilton “This 
letter was found open on His Desk and brought to Lady 
Hamilton by Captain Hardy. Oh, miserable wretched Emma! 
Oh, glorious happy Nelson!” Less romantic, but equally 
historic, is the list of cavalry under the command of the Duke 
of Wellington at Waterloo. It was written by the Duke 
himself. 

Passing George IV and William IV we come to the long 
reign of Queen Victoria, with letters from the Queen, the 
Prince Consort, Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert Peel, Lord 
Beaconsfield, Lord John Russell, W. E. Gladstone, Cobden, 
John Bright, and last, but certainly not least, General Gordon. 
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The manuscript of the latter is tragic. Shut up in Khartoum 
with wild dervishes of the Soudan all around, he kept up his 
daily diary. We may read the last page of it written on the 
backs of telegraph forms. “We are going to send down 
“Bordeen’ to-morrow with this journal. If I was in command 
of the 200 men of the Expeditionary Force, which are all that 
are necessary for moment, I should stop just below Halfyeh 
and attack Arabs at that place before I came on here to 
Kartoum, . . . Now mark this, if Expeditionary Force, and 
I ask for no more than 200 men, does not come in 10 days, 
the town may fall, and I have done my best for the honor of 
our country. Good-bye. C. G. Gorpon.” Alas! it was 
“Good-bye.” The entry is dated 14 Dec., 1884; the relief 
party reached Khartoum on January 28th, two days too late 
to save “Chinese Gordon,” as he was affectionately called by 
his admiring countrymen. Gordon was in many ways the 
exemplification of the spirit of England; a dogged determina- 
tion to hold on, never to know defeat except by death. His 
defence of Khartoum was remarkable, inadequately fortified 
and ill-provisioned he persevered, and only death could quell 
his indomitable spirit. 

One other set of manuscripts must be mentioned, though 
we pass over many others. In a case bearing the inscription 
“Antarctic Expedition 1910-12” there are specimens of the 
diary kept by Captain Scott, during his journey to the 
South Pole in the years named. There are the large volumes 
kept up day by day whilst the party were on the ship, and 
smaller ones used when they were journeying by sledge. 
Three pages are open; the first, August 2nd, 1911; the second, 
17th January, 1912, recording the arrival of Captain Scott and 
his party at the South Pole. The third is dated 29th March, 
Ig12, and shows a part of the “message to the public.” “We 
shall stick it out to the end, but we are feeling weaker of 
course, and the end cannot be far. It seems a pity, but I 
do not think I can write more. R. Scott.” Only a few words 
follow. ‘Last entry. For God’s sake look after our people.” 

The entries speak for themselves, and no one can read them 
without a thrill of pride and pity. Pride for what men will 
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face in the path of duty, pity for the failure to return after 
success. But Captain Scott himself expressed the true value 
of work, and is responsible for a saying worthy of the man 
and worthy of remembrance. “Any attempt to race must 
have wrecked my plan, besides which it doesn’t appear the 
sort of thing one is out for. . . . After all, it’s the work that 
counts, not the applause that follows.”’ 

If England’s national history is full of thrill and interest, 
her literary history is no less interesting. First and foremost 
is Shakespeare. Strangely, very little writing of this prolific 
writer has come down to us; only six signatures are definitely 
known. John Milton is represented by the original Articles 
of Agreement for the sale of the copyright of “a Poem intituled 
Paradise Lost” for a sum of £5 down with three further pay- 
ments of £5 each on the sale of three editions, each of 1500 
copies! Milton being blind the signature is really that of an 
amanuensis. Twenty pounds for “Paradise Lost,” with all 
its stately dignity of expression, its rich imagination and its 
literary merit! Even allowing for difference in monetary 
values it seems woefully insufficient for such a masterpiece. 

It is not easy to single out examples for special mention in 
such a galaxy of talent as is represented before us. Every 
boy who has revelled in Robinson Crusoe will find interest in 
Daniel Defoe’s letter, and his wish “that I shall allwayes preserv 
the homely despicable title of an Honest Man.” 

Essayists and novelists of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries lead us to Hogarth, painter and engraver, who tells 
us why he produced some of his pictures. ‘“‘Bear St. and Gin 
Lane were done when the dreadfull consequences of gin drinking 
was at its height . . . Bear Street was given as a contrast, 
were (sic) that invigorating liquor is recommend[ed] in orders 
(sic) [to] drive the other out of vogue.” 

There are autographs of painters, actors, theologians, and 
poets. Not the last interesting of the latter will be ‘‘ Rabbie 
Burns,” who is represented by the original of “ Here’s a health 
to them that’s awa,” and Lord Byron’s statement “It is in 
the power of God, the Devil, and Man to make me poor and 
miserable, but neither the second nor the third shall make me 
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sell Newstead, and by the aid of the first I will persevere in 
this resolution.” Charles Lamb (Elia) is there, telling of his 
dinner in ‘‘ Parnassus” with some of the poets. He adds “I 
am scribbling a muddy epistle with an aking head, for we did 
not quaff Hippocrene last night. Marry, it was Hippocras 
rather.” Carlyle writes of Elliot’s “Corn Law Rhymes,” 
Tennyson, with a sketch, of the pile of letters that awaited 
him “‘penny-post maddened” when he returned from abroad. 

Of foreign writers there are examples of Erasmus, Martin 
Luther, Calvin, Galileo, Rubens, Racine, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Victor Hugo, Kant, Goethe, and many another whose names 
will live whilst literature lasts. 

Interest will be felt in the Royal Books exhibited in the 
Saloon, but very much more in the Autograph Literary Works 
brought together from the sixteenth century to our own 
times. It is very difficult to single out some for particular 
mention. 

Sir Walter Ralegh’s Journal recording his expedition to 
Guiana which led to his execution is there, Defoe’s Compleat 
English Gentleman, Swift’s ‘‘ Journal to Stella,”’ Gray’s “Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard,’’ Cowper’s “ John Gilpin,” Byron’s 
“Childe Harold” (the corrections only are in Byron’s writing), 
Sir Walter Scott’s Kenilworth, George Eliot’s Adam Bede, 
Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urbervilles and a leaf from Charles 
Dickens’ Pickwick Papers will certainly appeal to a large 
number of readers. Right up to date is Galsworthy’s“ Forsyte 
Saga,” certainly one of the great literary productions of our 
days. Foreign examples include Leonardo da Vinci and Michael 
Angelo. 

This brief epitome contains many names of men and women 
high in the scale of literary merit, yet it is but a selection. 
Any visitor of literary tastes is sure of an interesting hour as 
he examines these productions of great minds and busy hands 
of the past and present. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE ROMAN GALLERY 


AT A FIRST glance the Roman Gallery presents little promise 
of interest. Its principal contents are a number of busts of 
Roman Emperors and others. Busts are perhaps the least 
interesting form of sculpture, and Roman Emperors are so 
far removed from the activities of the present, that visitors 
are apt to walk through the Gallery paying little attention 
to its contents. Yet Rome has exercised an extraordinary 
influence in the world, and Britain was, for the best part of 
five hundred years, intimately associated with it, so there 
should be some appeal in these busts. Let us then take a 
walk through it, recall some well-known facts, and let our 
imagination have free scope! 

The sculptures are arranged in chronological order, and 
range from the fall of the Republic to the middle of the third 
century. That the identity of some is disputed need not 
trouble us, although as a matter of fact the correctness of 
the identification is, except in a very few cases, generally 
accepted. 

First of all then we notice the bust of Caius Julius Casar— 
“Cesar with the falcon eyes” as Dante called him. We may 
note the way his hair is brought to the front. His baldness 
was the subject of the wit of his opponents, and the historian 
tells us how he drew what hair he had to the front to conceal 
it as much as possible. Great men are very human! A look 
at his face, even in sculpture, seems to bring the man before 
us, a man of stern determination and boundless energy, and 
withal a man of intellectual attainments. His military 
achievements were carred on from Spain to Asia Minor, in 
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Egypt and in Africa. His invasion of Britain is well known, 
and his epigrammatic despatch concerning one of his conquests 
has become proverbial, ‘‘ Veni, vidi, vici’”—I came, I saw, 
I conquered. Altogether the man to attain to dictatorship 
in the Roman world, and to lay the foundations of the Empire, 
one who could “stride this narrow world like a colossus.” 

Next we may notice the heads of Augustus Cesar, a grand- 
nephew of Julius Cesar, and his heir. His real name was 
Octavius. He was a wise ruler, who recognised the limits of 
the successful government, and fixed the boundaries of the 
Roman Empire at the Rhine, the Danube and the Euphrates. 
At the request of the Senate of Rome he assumed the title of 
Augustus. As we look at him, however, we may reflect that 
it is not for what he was himself, nor for what he accomplished 
that he is most remembered to-day, but for the passing 
illusion in the Gospel narrative, ‘““It came to pass in these 
days that there went out a decree from Cesar Augustus that 
all the world should be enrolled.” It was this decree which 
took Joseph and Mary to Bethlehem, so that Jesus was born 
in that city as the old prophets had foretold. 

Tiberius may next receive our attention. He was Emperor 
when Jesus was crucified, and was stepson to Augustus. He 
was a man of depraved tastes, especially in later life, and 
forsook Rome for Capri, where he spent his time in sensual 
pursuits, and where he was put to death. The bust in the 
gallery was found in that island. Of Caligula, who succeeded 
him, not much is to be said. He was of a weakly constitution, 
broken by dissipation, notorious for his prodigality and cruelty. 
On one occasion he is reported to have said “ Would that the 
people of Rome had but one neck!”’ One day at a banquet 
he suddenly burst into a fit of laughter, saying he was only 
thinking how by one word he could cause the heads of his 
consuls to roll on the floor! 

Then there is Claudius, timid and gluttonous, yet enlightened 
and capable of good government. He is one who is interesting 
to us for he visited Britain, carried his arms as far as Colchester 
in the short space of sixteen days, and then returned to Rome. 
It was Claudius who appointed Herod Agrippa King over 
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Palestine, the Agrippa whose death was due to a strange 
disease after the multitude had acclaimed him saying “‘It is 
the voice of a god and not of a man.” 

Nero, under whom the Christians suffered so severely, who 
is said to have fiddled whilst Rome was burning, next claims 
attention. He was a strange combination of vanity, cruelty 
and infamy. He contended in the arena with professional 
singers and musicians, appeared in the public theatres, but 
the crowning infamy of his life was that after the fire of Rome, 
of which he was generally believed to be the author, he caused 
numbers of Christians to be burnt. A Roman historian has 
described the scene. “‘ They died in torments, and their torments 
were embittered by insult and derision. Some were nailed to 
crosses ; others sewn up in the skins of wild beasts and exposed 
to the fury of dogs ; others again, smeared over with combustible 
materials, were used as torches to illuminate the darkness of 
the night. The gardens of Nero were destined for the melan- 
choly spectacle, which was accompanied with a horse race, 
and honoured with the presence of the Emperor, who mingled 
with the populace in the dress and attitude of a charioteer.”’ 
His face suggests the man. 

Vespasian and Titus remind us of the Jewish Wars and the 
dreadful tragedy of the destruction of Jerusalem in the year 
A.D. 70, when over a million Jews perished in the siege. Both 
these Emperors were associated with Britain before being 
raised to the Imperial position. Trajan was one of the great 
emperors, a successful general, a great road-maker, and a 
great administrator. Merivale, the historian of Rome, has 
called him ‘“‘the last of the Roman heroes,” and says “The 
most interesting characteristic of the figure I have so vividly 
before me, is the look of painful thought, which seems to 
indicate a constant sense of overwhelming responsibilities, 
honourably felt and bravely borne.” 

Hadrian was a skilled administrator, a traveller and a patron 
of the Arts. He is best remembered as the builder of Hadrian’s 
Wall, running from Wallsend on the Tyne to Bowness on the 
Solway, built to keep the tribes of Scotland from invading 
England, then a part of the Roman world. 
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Commodus, an “infamous tyrant,’’ was the son of Marcus 
Aurelius, he “attained the summit of vice and infamy.” Septimus 
Severus re-establishes the connection of Rome and Britain. 
At three-score years of age, carried in a litter because of his 
gout, he journeyed to Britain and penetrated to the north of 
Scotland to reduce the northern tribes of the island. The 
Caledonians sued for peace, but the conquest was more nominal 
than real. On his way to Rome Severus died at York, and was 
succeeded by Caracalla who murdered his brother by his own 
hand. He was one of the worst of the Roman Emperors, 
“equally devoid of judgment and humanity.” It will be noted 
that in the bust his neck is slightly inclined to the shoulders. 
His biographer tells us that he had been told that when he 
frowned and turned his head he looked like Alexander the 
Great—hence the pose adopted here. 

In passing through the gallery we have reviewed some 
centuries of Roman history, have seen some of its greatest, 
and some of its worst, emperors, we have seen their connection 
with our own country, and found that this seemingly unin- 
teresting gallery is really full of interest when rightly approached 
with a little imagination and an outline of history. The true 
enjoyment of a visit to such a gallery is to be found by for- 
getting that we are looking at cold stone busts, and realise 
that they represent men who lived and loved, dared and did, 
who developed characters, good or bad, and exercised an 
influence upon millions of their fellow creatures. They were 
men who made history. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE GRAECO-ROMAN SCULPTURES 


GRAECO-RoMAN is a term which calls for some explanation. 
As the leadership of the world passed from one people to 
another there was usually a more or less definite break in 
the style of culture which came to the front. Each people 
had a style of its own. An example of this fact may be seen 
by walking through the Museum and noting the difference 
between Egyptian and Assyrian art. To this rule there are 
certain exceptions, where, for example, one people have 
influenced another, when the result is seen in modified forms 
and styles. But in the case of Greece and Rome it is quite 
different. We are not concerned with the cause but with the 
effect, though no doubt one of the principal causes was the 
excellency of Greek art in the heyday of its career. True there 
had been some decline, but it was still the most beautiful 
manifestation of the work of man in art. Rome had an art 
of its own, vigorous and realistic, like the nation itself, but 
without the charm of Greece. 

Rome succeeded to world-mastery, and Greece was incor- 
porated into its Empire, but it was treated with leniency as 
became a race so highly gifted. The two peoples had lived 
side by side, and were members of one Empire. The pro- 
ductions of this combination of peoples in the possession of 
the British Museum are grouped, so far as sculpture is 
concerned, in a series of rooms known as the First, Second, 
and Third Graeco-Roman Rooms. The art is mainly imitative 
and reproductive; yet the time produced some beautiful 
works. 

The sculptures in the three rooms have been found princi- 
pally in Italy, but it is thought that most of them were made 
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by Greek artists for Roman purchasers; and are copies made 
from the statuary of the great Greek masters. Hence, as is 
pointed out in the Museum Guide-book, they “are marked by 
facility and technical excellence of work rather than by 
originality of an artist working at first hand.” 

That such statues are reproductions of earlier works is 
proved by the fact that in some cases other copies of the 
same figure are known. Thus in the Third Room there is a 
circular disk representing, in relief, Apollo and Artemis 
destroying the children of Niobe as a punishment for her 
insolence. Many of the types in this occur frequently else- 
where, suggesting, if not proving, that they were copied from 
some greatly appreciated original, now lost. So also in the 
First Room there is a statue of Apollo which is one of several 
replicas of a lost original. In this instance two other copies 
of the head are shown beside it. 

Many of the exhibits show signs of restoration, particularly 
the hands, feet and noses; others have been worked over by 
later hands, thereby, in some cases, obliterating the finest 
touches of the sculpture. It is to be regretted, but it is hardly 
necessary to point out that such “improvements!” were made 
before the sculptures came to the Museum. 

It would be impossible to enumerate the exhibits; a few 
stand out and deserve notice. On the wall in the Third Room 
there is the Apotheosis of Homer represented in relief on a 
tablet. Above are seen Zeus, Apollo and the nine Muses. At 
the foot is Homer enthroned between the Iliad and the Odyssey. 
Behind him are Time and the World, and before him personi- 
fications of History, Myth, Poetry, Tragedy and Comedy. 
On the right is a group representing Nature, Virtue, Memory, 
Faith and Wisdom. It bears the signature of the artist— 
*‘ Archelaos, son of Apollonios, of Priene.” 

Another to which attention may be directed is that of a 
relief representing a visit paid by Dionysos to a mortal whom 
he taught the art of wine-making. The god is represented as 
corpulent and bearded, but the relief is of value in that it 
gives an illustration of what a dwelling-house and its courtyard 
were like in ancient Attica. 
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The rest of the exhibits in these three rooms represent the 
ancient gods of Greece, mythological beings, incidents from 
the myths, and ordinary humans in their various occupations. 
Belonging to an age of change they are perhaps less interesting 
than some others. but as they represent an era they occupy 
a necessary place in the National Collection. 

In the basement, reached from the Third Graeco-Roman 
Room there are a number of sculptures and mosaics. Amongst 
the mosaics there are two from a Roman villa at Halicarnassos; 
one is part of a pavement and represents Aphrodite rising 
from the sea; the other was from the corridor of the house; 
it has a bay wreath and the words “‘Health! Long life! Joy! 
Peace! Cheerfulness! Hope!” They constitute a good salu- 
tation to visitors. 

Before leaving the Graeco-Roman Rooms reference should be 
made to the collection of Greek and Latin Inscriptions, most 
of which are gathered together in the Room of Inscriptions 
just by the Entrance Hall. They are varied in character, and 
range from the sixth century B.c. to the Christian era. They 
include, for example, lists of Athenians who had fallen in battle 
—like the memorials to be found in many a village in Great 
Britain to-day, and lists of the treasures of temples. Dedication 
stones may be likened to the memorial and foundation stones 
of modern life; decrees of divers kinds and Imperial rescripts 
furnish another class. Then there are sepulchral columns and 
epitaphs, and, certainly not least in importance, the cast of 
an inscription from Herod’s Temple at Jerusalem, forbidding 
Gentiles on pain of death to go within the railing round the 
sanctuary. 


CHAPTER X 
THE GRECIAN GALLERIES. THE LEGACY OF GREECE 


An AposTLE of the Christian religion once wrote “none of 
us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself.” It was a 
somewhat striking way of saying that everyone exercises an 
influence over others, and that the influence is not ended at 
death, but continues in some way to affect those who survive. 
The circle influenced may be a very small one, and the influence 
itself may be but slight, but that it does exist no one will deny. 
Occasionally the influence is tremendous and continuous, as, 
for example, in the case of Jesus of Nazareth or even Mahomet. 
The same principle applies in relation to people. Great or 
small, they exert an influence upon other races ; and sometimes 
a comparatively small people have exercised a great influence 
upon others of their own or later times. No better example 
of the principle could be given than that of the Greeks. 

Not very long ago it was thought that Greece began its 
history as the land of a people and a civilization within, say, 
a thousand years of the birth of Jesus Christ. The sensational 
discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at Mycenae, and equally surprising 
discoveries in Crete and elsewhere, have shown that at least 
another thousand years must be added to the period in which 
Greece has had a history and exerted an influence upon the 
world. This influence has been felt in three main fields of 
human activity, philosophy, literature, and art. In each of 
them Greece has been extraordinarily prominent. With the first 
two we are not concerned here; with the last we are very much 
concerned, for Greek art looms large in the British Museum. 

To rightly appreciate the things which may be seen there, 
it is desirable to have a general idea of the development of 
Greek art, especially in relation to architecture and sculpture. 
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In using the term Greek, it is perhaps necessary to define its 
application. To-day Greece is the name of a small territory, 
though the term Grecian is of wider application. We are 
using both terms in the wider sense; generally they may be 
understood as applying to Macedonia, Epirus, Greece, Crete, 
and the Western districts of Asia Minor. Also to the islands 
of the Aegean Sea, including Rhodes. At times we may go 
outside these limits, but not often. 

The earliest known examples of Greek architecture have 
been found at Mycenae, Knossos (in Crete), Tiryns and Troy. 
They are massive in character and are often described as 
Cyclopean. The period is frequently referred to as Mycenaean. 
Speaking quite roughly this period may be dated between 
the years 2000 B.c. and 1100 B.c. Both the Cretan and 
Mycenaean civilizations were overthrown by a general upheaval 
which accompanied the invasion of Greece by the Dorians 
from the north. They were a hardier stock, less refined than 
those they overthrew, but with their greater vigour they 
coalesced with the conquered races and the combination 
produced the Grecian people who accomplished so much for 
the intellectual and artistic benefit of the race. 

It was this new Greek race that produced the wonderful 
architecture of the country. It was of various orders; each 
had a beauty of its own. There was the Doric with fluted 
column tapering slightly upwards ; bold, simple and impressive. 
The fluted shaft rests upon the foundation step, and is capped 
by a simple square abacus. The Ionic was more delicate in 
form but less impressive. It also is fluted and rests on a 
plinth or base, it is capped by a volute, that is a spiral scroll- 
shaped ornament. The third was the Corinthian, similar to 
the Ionic except that the capital is a cluster of acanthus leaves. 
This order was often enriched with superfluous detail. Without 
in any way detracting from the beauty of Gothic and other 
styles of architecture, many Authorities consider that Grecian 
architecture has never been improved upon so far as style 
and impressiveness are concerned. 

This same people were responsible for the development of 
beauty in sculpture. If any one would desire to appreciate 
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what this means, let him look at the sculptured representations 
of an Assyrian king, an Egyptian god or pharaoh, and almost 
any specimen of Greek sculpture. In the Assyrian and Egyptian 
there is always a sense of unreality; in the Greek there is 
reality and beauty combined. As the art of Greece improved, 
all sense of stiffness and conventionality vanished, and natural 
pose and gracefulness were unerringly represented. The height 
of artistic excellence was reached when Pheidias, the greatest 
sculptor of all the sons of Greece, was producing his master- 
pieces of sculpture. 

It was the era of all that was great in Grecian history, 
when the yoke of Persia was broken, when small Greek armies 
had defeated huge Persian hosts and the life-blood of the 
nation was freely coursing through the body politic. 

Pheidias was appointed by Pericles to superintend the 
adornment of Athens, and among his works was the Parthenon. 
He was afterwards accused of introducing Pericles and his 
own likenesses on the shield of the goddess Athena, also of 
theft, and was cast into prison, where he died. He is acknowl- 
edged to be the greatest of all artists in stone of any age. 
Others succeeded him, and though they did not attain to 
his standard their works were of real merit. For example, 
Polycleitos of Argos produced a statue entitled Doryphoros, 
a young spear-bearer, which has been called the “Canon,” 
because it exemplifies the perfect proportions of the human 
figure.1 As the years passed styles changed, the dignity of 
the age of Pheidias giving place to the softer phases of life 
and sentiment, but beauty was always predominant in Greek 
statuary though gradually subjects lost their simplicity and 
such groups as the Laocoon became more frequent. 

This is perhaps a somewhat long introduction to the collec- 
tions in the British Museum, but it may enable anyone to 
better appreciate the things to be seen. The Ancient World 
has left us many legacies, and Greece’s legacy of beauty is 
not the least important. 

1 A replica of this may be seen in the Gallery of Casts, see page 75. 
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(A) ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE 


THE ARCHITECTURAL and sculptural exhibits in the Museum 
are arranged in a series of six rooms on the ground floor, and 
are, as far as possible, in consecutive order, the earliest being 
in the Archaic Room. 

In the Archaic Room are the few remains we possess of 
Mycenaean sculpture, which seems to have been developed on 
Cretan lines. The principal item is the doorway of the Treasury 
of Atreus—sometimes known as the Tomb of Agamemnon, 
as Dr. Schliemann mistakenly supposed it to be when he 
discovered it. It is really a picture in which a few pieces of 
ancient stones have been placed. It looks something like a 
jig-saw puzzle arranged on a copy, with the bulk of the pieces 
missing. Every piece there has a history. Two pieces of the 
lintel were in Lord Elgin’s collection. Two fragments were 
presented to the Museum by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. One piece was found built into the porch of a house 
in London, and was there for many years before it was recog- 
nised. The three pieces of the shafts were found at Mycenae by 
the Marquess of Sligo, who sent them to Westport in Co. Galway, 
where they were entirely forgotten and were only recognised 
a century afterwards. Other parts have been designed from 
originals in Athens, Karlsruhe and Munich, whilst the pedestals 
are copies of the originals which remain in position at Mycenae. 
Altogether it is an interesting illustration of the patience of 
the archaeologist in reconstituting the things of the past. 

Of the other sculptures in this room not much need be 
said: an examination will indicate their archaic character. 
Some from Branchidae stood along the Sacred Way used by 
the priestly clan connected with the temple of Apollo at 
Didyma, near Miletus, in Asia Minor. Others are from Xanthos, 
in Asia Minor, and these bear traces of Oriental influence. 
The Harpy tomb is an important example of archaic art of 
the Ionian school of about the sixth century B.c. The sculptures 
from Cyprus are important for they tell us something of the 
history of art in that island; the earlier examples indicating 
Egyptian influence, the later Hellenic. 
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To complete the tale told by the Archaic Room a number 
of casts have been provided to represent the sculptures at 
Selinus and Aegina. Selinus was a colony in the West of 
Sicily. It was founded about 628 B.c. by the Dorians. As it 
was practically destroyed by the Carthaginians in 409 the 
period of these sculptures is definitely fixed. They represent 
scenes in the lives of Herakles and Perseus. Aegina is a small 
island originally peopled by the Achei and later by the Dorians. 
It was an independent state and one of the principal seats 
of early Greek art. The casts will be found on the walls of 
the room. 

The adjoining room is known as the Ephesus Room, but 
to preserve the continuity of the subject we pass to the Elgin 
Room, where the best examples of Grecian art are to be seen, 
the works of Pheidias, to whom reference has been made, 
The room is named after the seventh Earl of Elgin whose 
exertions secured the principal exhibits in it. He was the 
British Ambassador to Turkey, and finding that these unrivalled 
masterpieces of art were being ruthlessly destroyed, he set 
himself the task of saving them, and securing their removal 
to England. He has been severely criticised for so doing, 
but if they had remained in Athens until the end of the Turkish 
rule there, a large number of them would have been destroyed. 
So little regard was paid to beauty by the Turks that some 
of the statues were ground down to make cement! 

The various things here have to do with the Parthenon, 
the temple of the goddess Athena, the patron goddess of 
Athens. It was an oblong building of the Doric order. The 
idea of it may be seen from a model in the room and from 
the illustrations given here. 

The Art Gallery, Nashville, Tennessee, is built on the model 
of the Parthenon, and is perhaps the best illustration of what 
it looked like when it was standing in its original beauty. 
A comparison of it with the British Museum will also help 
anyone to visualise the building. In addition to the simple 
beauty of the building, it was richly ornamented by sculptures, 
two great groups filled the pediments, or gables, at each end 
of the building. Square panels, ‘‘Metopes,’’ ninety-two in 
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number, filled in the spaces between the “‘beams”’ of the roof, 
whilst inside a frieze ran entirely round the outside of the 
central chamber of the temple, and of the small porticoes that 
adjoined it. 

Some fourteen years were occupied in the erection of the 
building. Inside was a colossal statue of Athena Parthenos, 
about forty feet high. The original statue was removed from 
the Parthenon in the fifth century when the building was used 
as a Christian church. In the fifteenth century it became a 
Turkish mosque. In 1687 the Venetians bombarded Athens 
and a great explosion destroyed the roof and much of the 
sides. Careless work later caused the loss of the central group 
of the west pediment. The sculptures represented the various 
myths of Greece. Those of the eastern pediment related to 
the birth of Athena, who was supposed to have sprung fully 
armed, from the brain of Zeus; the western represented the 
contest of Poseidon (Neptune) and Athena for the soil of 
Attica. According to the legend Poseidon produced a salt 
spring, whereas Athena produced an olive tree and was accord- 
ingly judged to be the victor. On the Metopes is the contest 
between the Centaurs and Lapiths, whilst the frieze is supposed 
to represent the Panathenaic Procession at Athens. 

Elsewhere in the room are fragments from the Erechtheion 
and models and pictures of the Acropolis and the Parthenon. 
The Erechtheion was the Temple of Erechtheus, the son of 
Vulcan, who became king of Athens and is supposed to have 
first introduced the worship of Athena. On his death he was 
placed among the stars. This temple illustrates the Ionic 
form of architecture, and has a porch supported by six ‘“‘Cary- 
atids’’—pillars in the shape of the female form. The idea has 
been incorporated in St. Pancras Church, London. 

It was to the Acropolis of Athens with its wonderful temples, 
altars, and sculptures that the Apostle Paul was taken when 
he visited the city. It is worth while to look at the models 
of it, also at the various contents of the room, and then to 
read the account of Paul’s appearance there before the Areo- 
pagus. New meaning may be seen in his allusions and state- 
ments ‘God . . . dwelleth not in temples made with hands.” 
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“We ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone, graven by art or man’s device!” It was 
all very beautiful, very wonderful, but the simple message of 
the Jewish traveller who was passing through Athens, was, 
and is, the thing that really matters. 

The next room is the Phigaleian Room. Phigaleia was a 
town in Arcadia, the central plateau of the Peloponnesus, 
Greece, the home of the early shepherds and hunters, shut 
in by their ancient mountains, and whose simple lives gave 
the name Arcadian a significance not perhaps altogether 
justified. There was the temple of Apollo, the god of the ideal 
arts and activities, and a great athlete; later he became the 
Sun god. The temple was discovered in the eighteenth century, 
but excavations did not take place until 1811. It was built 
about 420 B.c. and contained specimens of Doric, Ionian and 
Corinthian architecture, but the one column of the last named 
construction is lost. Unlike the Parthenon the outside of the 
temple was perfectly plain but a frieze ran all round the 
inside and is, fortunately, complete; the whole of it may be 
seen round the walls of the room. There are two subjects— 
the battle between the Centaurs and the Lapiths and that 
between the Greeks and Amazons. 

A reference to these conflicts will add to the interest of the 
room. The Lapithae were a race of people who were supposed 
to inhabit the mountains of Thessaly. Their king married a 
lady named Hippodameia, and at the marriage ceremony 
one of the Centaurs endeavoured to carry off the bride and 
the other women present. The Centaurs were mythical monsters, 
half man half horse. A fierce battle ensued and in the end 
Herakles killed the majority of the Centaurs and drove the 
residue to Mount Pindus. In the sculptures on the wall Apollo 
and Artemis will be seen coming to rescue two of the women. 
It is suggested that the Centaurs in the mythology represent 
the Persians, and the conflict that which was carried on 
against that people. 

The Amazons were a mythical race of fighting women. 
They came from Cappadocia and had no males in their tribes. 
Men of other races were used for the purpose of obtaining 
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children, and all male infants were destroyed. They were 
allied with the Trojans in the Trojan Wars, and in later days 
invaded Attica and were defeated by Thesius. One of the 
exploits of Herakles was to seize the girdle of Hippolyte, the 
Amazon queen. 

Of the rest of the exhibits in this room it is not necessary 
to speak particularly; the principal are connected with the 
temple of Nike Apteros (Unwinged Victory). In this case the 
conflict represented is Greeks v. Greeks, and Greeks v. Persians. 

Leading out of the Phigaleian Room is the Mausoleum Room. 
It is not given to many people to possess a name that will 
be handed down from age to age and among various peoples 
as applicable to a certain type of building. Such was the 
case of Mausolus, Prince of Caria, in Asia Minor. On the death 
of Mausolus, his widow, Artemisia, out of her grief for his 
loss, and to show her love for him, arranged to build a mag- 
nificent monument which should perpetuate his memory. 
She built even better than she thought, for she not only 
perpetuated his memory, but gave a word to several languages, 
and left behind her a building which the Greeks numbered 
amongst the Seven Wonders of the World. She did not survive 
him sufficiently long to complete the “Mausoleum” in her 
capital city of Halicarnassos, but the artists whom she employed 
completed it, so Pliny tells us, as a labour of love. 

The building has had a chequered history. Built about 
353 B.C. it continued intact for many centuries. At the beginning 
of the fifteenth century the Knights of St. John took possession 
of Halicarnassos, and, building a castle there, used the Mauso- 
leum as their quarry. Some of the frieze and some lions were 
used for the castle and were thereby preserved. These were 
obtained in 1846, and this called attention to the Mausoleum 
itself. Search was made for the site and excavations carried 
on to find the remains, 

The building and contents have been reconstructed, and are 
arranged in the room; included is a fine portrait statue of 
Mausolus and one of Artemisia, Like other buildings we have 
noticed it had a frieze, the subject of which was the conflict 
between Greeks and Amazons, and between Greeks and Centaurs. 
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We next visit the Nereid Room, containing a model of 
the Nereid Monument discovered at Xanthos in Lycia by Sir 
Charles Fellows. It is presumably a tomb of about the fourth 
century B.c. The name Nereid has been applied to it because 
of the female figures between the columns. In the Greek 
mythology Nereids were the nymphs of the sea, daughters 
of Nereus and Doris; they included Amphitrite, the wife of 
Poseidon (Neptune), and Thetis, the mother of Achilles. There 
are four friezes, and, as usual, most of them are concerned 
with war. 

Finally there is the Ephesus Room, containing objects 
discovered during excavations on the site of the Temple of 
Diana at Ephesus. To most visitors the chief interest in this 
building will lie in the fact that it was at Ephesus, and in 
connection with this temple, that the riot described in Acts 
xix took place. The craftsmen who made silver shrines for 
Diana (Artemis) found their trade going. They stirred up 
the multitude against the Apostle Paul, so that for two hours 
all that could be heard was the cry “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!’ Humanity is easily moved by a slogan! There 
are in the room fragments of two temples. The earlier one 
was built in the sixth century B.c. during the reign of Croesus 
who supplied most of the columns. There are but few pieces 
of this temple which was destroyed by fire by one Herostratos, 
who desired to make his name famous! The destruction took 
place on the night Alexander the Great was born. On a 
moulding which was below the sculptures on the base of the 
columns was the inscription “King Croesus dedicated (the 
Column).” 

Reconstruction took place at once, but the fragments of 
the temple are so few that the plan is somewhat uncertain. 
The conjectured form and arrangement may be seen in the 
plans exhibited in the room. That it was a magnificent building 
is evident by the fact that the Greeks included it in the Seven 
Wonders of the World. According to accounts it was 425 
feet long, 220 feet broad, and contained 127 columns, each 
60 feet high. Some of the columns were beautifully carved 
at the base with figures and scenes, and a number of these 
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are in the Museum representing Herakles and an Amazon in 
conflict, Nereids riding on Sea-horses, and a group usually 
supposed to represent the Muses. 

There are a number of items of unusual interest in this 
room, especially the portrait statues. Among them may be 
mentioned Pericles, Alexander, Homer, and Socrates. A word 
or two about each may be interesting. 

Pericles, it will be remembered, was ruler of Athens when 
the Parthenon was erected. Great in war, he was greater in 
peace, and modified the hitherto aggressive policy of Athens; 
for those were the days when the various cities in Greece 
were States. He developed the civic spirit, and, though his 
later years were marked by troubles and opposition, he was 
a man of high honour, and under him Athens attained the 
summit of her position amongst the cities of Greece. 

Of Alexander it seems unnecessary to write. When his father 
was slain he succeeded to the throne of Macedon, and was 
recognised as the general of all the Greek forces. He under- 
took the task of liberating the cities of the Greeks from the 
dominion of Persia, and succeeded far beyond any anticipations, 
The land of Asia Minor became Greek provinces. Alexander 
then pushed forward into Syria, he evaded Persian armies 
sent to stay his victorious progress, then turning back he 
defeated them at Issus. Tyre was reduced, then Gaza, and 
Alexander entered Egypt where he was hailed as the deliverer 
of the country from Persian tyranny. The city of Alexandria 
takes its name from him as its founder. Next, he marched 
through Mesopotamia, defeating the Persian king, Darius, at 
Arbela. Later, he prepared to invade India, and actually 
marched as far as the Ganges. But here his Macedonian 
army refused to go further and Alexander was forced to 
accede to their wishes and return. Back in Greece he set 
himself to organise the administration of his vast Empire, 
and his fame was recognised throughout the whole world 
as the greatest conqueror of all times. Then he suddenly 
died at the age of 32 or 33. The head in the Museum repre- 
sents him in the full vigour of his short life and is supposed 
to be a contemporary work. 
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Homer was, as every one knows, the greatest of Greek poets 
—the author of the Iliad and Odessey. It is an imaginary por- 
trait, in fact some have even questioned whether there ever 
was a Homer. There is little doubt that he really existed, 
but his features are unknown and the representation is ideal 
—not real. 

Socrates was the greatest of Greek philosophers. His way 
of reasoning has given rise to the term “Socratic” in relation 
to argument. He professed ignorance of a point, and by 
searching questions showed the fallacy of his opponents’ 
arguments, or their inability to properly understand what 
they were attempting to prove. He was condemned to death 
on a charge of corrupting the youth of the city, and of despising 
the tutelary deities of Athens. 

We have now traversed the rooms containing the sculptures 
and architectural exhitits from Greece. It will be realised, 
however, that although the rooms are more or less consecutive 
in time, the things we have seen are fragmentary; each room 
represents a period or a place, and there is no consecutive 
building up of the matter as a whole. To remedy this the 
visitor who desires to trace the development of the art of 
statuary, etc., in Greece may visit the Gallery of Casts. The 
Casts are, of course, reproductions of typical works which are 
preserved elsewhere. They are arranged in such a way as to 
illustrate the history of Grecian and Roman sculpture. There 
are casts of sculptures from Knossus in Crete (fifteenth century 
B.C.) and Mycenae, and of various times up to the early years 
of the Christian era. They include replicas of some of the 
most beautiful and interesting classical statuary. 


CHAPTER XI 
GREEK AND ROMAN LIFE 


IT IS NATURAL for us to be impressed by the great events 
of history and by the large public and other buildings of the 
past. Yet life is an individual affair, and its occurrences are 
mostly trivial. As we think of ourselves and our interests 
we find they centre mostly in our homes, our work, our sports 
and in the hundred and one things included in the daily 
round. Much, therefore, as we may be interested in the Par- 
thenon, or in the exploits of an Alexander, we cannot help 
wondering what the old Greeks and Romans did at home, 
how they lived, how they occupied their time, what sort of 
houses they had, and so forth. It is to answer such questions 
that the exhibits in the Room of Greek and Roman Life 
have been arranged. It is on the upper floor of the Museum, 
and in it we may see something of the toys, games, education, 
the toilet, the kitchen, the bath, weights and scales, trades, 
arts, coins, religion, etc., in ancient Greece and Rome. For 
convenience of reference we shall deal with them in the order 
of the numbering in the room. 

Citizenship was an important thing in early Greece, for 
to all intents and purposes the city with its surrounding 
villages was the State. Thus, though Greece was a small 
country, it was in those times a number of States with varying, 
and often conflicting, interests. Political institutions were 
therefore of prime importance. The territory available being 
limited caused the Greeks to establish Colonies in Asia Minor, 
Southern Italy, and other places, just as for somewhat similar 
reasons Britain has established a world-wide Empire. Legal 
affairs were conducted on lines which suggest a parallel with 
our methods: petty offences were dealt with by magistrates: 
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serious matters were settled by a jury court—a dikast. Jury- 
men were paid for their services. All these matters will be 
found illustrated in the Museum. 

In the Roman Empire things were different. Imperialism 
gained ground, but there is quite a modern touch about an 
election poster from Pompeii “ Make so-and-so Aedile.” Military 
affairs, corn tickets, for the free or cheap supply of corn, 
and slavery are all illustrated. Interesting examples of the 
latter are representations in terra-cotta of an old slave, the 
pedagogue, leading a boy to school and teaching him to 
write, a phase of Roman life which the Apostle Paul referred 
to when he likened the Law of Moses to a pedagogue (Gal. 
iii. 24). 

Commerce cannot be carried on long without a coinage; 
barter is too slow and inconvenient. The earliest coinage 
shown hardly looks like coins, still they served the purpose. 
They vary in design, but conform to definite coin-standards. 
By the middle of the sixth century B.c. the practice was 
general, but every important city, being independent, had 
its own coinage. Persian darics formed an international gold 
coinage for the eastern world, but Macedonian coinage naturally 
displaced them. Silver also was used for currency purposes. 
In Rome the earliest means of exchange was bronze, first by 
weight, then in ingot form. In the fourth century B.c. if 
a Roman found it necessary to transport a large sum of money 
he used a waggon for its conveyance. As Rome extended her 
dominion silver was introduced, and still later, in the days 
of the Empire, a gold standard was adopted. Debasement 
of the currency was a practice adopted by many emperors 
in difficulty. Nero reduced the weight, others debased the 
metal by alloys. Coining false money was an “art” in Roman 
days; the punishment on detection was death; nevertheless 
the practice went on. Most of the foregoing facts will be found 
more or less illustrated in the room. 

From commerce to shipping is a natural step. The Greeks 
were necessarily a sea-faring race. A land so indented by the 
sea breeds sailors, and as colonies were established, the mastery 
of the sea became essential. Representations of merchant 
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ships and war vessels may be seen—the former dependent 
on sails, with plenty of cargo space. War vessels include 
the trireme, a vessel worked by three rows of oars. It is 
somewhat of an irony that the merchant must wait on the 
wind ; the war vessel must be independent of it, and human 
muscle must help to propel it. Roman vessels were not 
materially different from those of Greece. 

Religion is next illustrated. A nation’s religion must affect 
a nation’s history. Altars, shrines and sacrifices are shown, 
also lavers and basins for lustral water. These are general 
elements of early religions—true or false. Religious feasts, 
augury, oracles, and votive offerings of various kinds may 
be examined, and an insight obtained into the religions of 
Greece and Rome. Allied with religion were the subjects 
of magic and superstition; some of the exhibits remind us of 
past practices in England and Scotland, as, for example, the 
written curse on an enemy; models of individuals in which 
nails were driven; magic hands to avert the evil eye. 

In both Greece and Rome much attention was given to 
athletics—in fact it is to Greece we owe the name, and the 
idea, of the Olympic Games. Most of the games sound quite 
modern: the Jump, in this the competitors carried weights ; 
Foot-racing; Throwing the Diskos, the disks varied in size 
and weight, one may be seen which weighs 8 lb. 13 02z.; 
Javelin throwing; Wrestling; Boxing, the gloves were made 
of ox-hide torn into long strips and bound round the hand. 
Contending in the games was not practised for the value of 
the reward; in the Olympic Games all the victor received 
was a crown of wild olive ; but he was féted on his return home. 
Occasionally the prize was of a more substantial character. 

Allied to athletics were gladiatorial combats and chariot 
racing. Gladiatorial combats were not practised in Greece, 
They appear to have originated in the East and to have been 
introduced into Italy by the Etruscans. Originally they formed 
a part of funeral services, but later became a mere form of 
public entertainment. The earliest combat in Rome of which 
any record exists took place in 264 B.c. In later days some 
of the Emperors endeavoured to limit them, but all such 
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attempts failed. Even their prohibition by Constantine, the 
first Christian Emperor, in 325, failed to abolish them. Honorius 
put an end to them in Rome in 404, but it was not until 
A.D. 500 that they were finally abolished by the Emperor 
Theodoric. Even women sometimes engaged in these conflicts, 
but this was forbidden by the Emperor Severus (A.D. 193~211). 

Chariot-racing was a Greek sport; it is mentioned in the 
Tliad in connection with funeral ceremonies. It was the sport 
of the rich, like horse-racing to-day. Rome adopted it from 
Greece and it remained a favourite sport long after gladiatorial 
combats had ceased to be part of a Roman holiday. 

Arms and armour are represented as may be expected, 
for in the history of the human race fighting has occupied 
a foremost place. Helmets of various types (one at least 
reminding us of the “tin-hats”’ of the Great War) ; the cuirass ; 
greaves for the legs; shields and metal shoes are all on view. 
Trophies and standards make interesting exhibits. The eagle 
was the Roman standard, but in addition every legion had its 
own standard—usually an animal or bird, actual or imaginary. 
Weapons of all kinds are displayed and the general collection 
of arms and armour will give some idea at all events of what 
ancient conflicts must have been like. 

Home life is illustrated by furniture, means of lighting, 
cooking utensils, and cooking. Knives and forks were not 
usually employed at the table, as the proverb expresses it, 
“fingers were made before forks,” but one specimen of the 
latter may be seen. There are, however, plenty of spoons. 
They were called cochleare, from cochleae, snail, which explains 
one of the principal uses to which the smaller spoons were 
put. Snails were a favourite food with the Romans. 

Amongst the higher classes of Greeks and Romans the bath 
was an important institution. Where the convenience was 
provided they first used the tepidarium, the moderately 
heated room, to induce perspiration; they were then anointed 
and passed into the hot air room. Then hot, warm and cold 
water was poured upon the bather, who scraped himself with 
a strigil, an instrument intended to remove both oil and dirt. 
Modern methods seem an improvement on the last named. 
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Water was obtained by means of pumps through variously 
fashioned jets. 

Dress and the toilet follow naturally. Jewellery was used to 
a considerable extent; bracelets; rings for the fingers, usually 
engraved to act as signets; earrings; bullae, flat bronze pen- 
dants mace to contain amulets and charms; necklaces; links 
and studs; pins for the hair or for the clothes—they include 
safety-pins, often elaborately decorated. They were called 
fibulae, and some of them approximate more to the modern 
brooch. 

The toilet articles are exceptionally interesting. Combs are 
of great antiquity, they were used in the Mycenaean age; and 
were made of ivory, wood, and bone and had one or two rows 
of teeth. With combs, brushes are naturally associated. 
Toilet boxes are there, sometimes of strange and even 
fantastic shapes. One of them, at any rate, still bears traces 
of the rouge which it contained. There are alabaster boxes 
for liquid ointments, such as Mary used to anoint the feet 
of Jesus as narrated in the Gospels, Although glass was known, 
mirrors of glass were not used. Their place was taken by 
plates of burnished metal, sometimes beautifully engraved. 
There are razors, nail-files, ear-picks and tweezers. Altogether 
they give us a vivid picture of life among the cultured classes 
of Greece and Rome. 

Household industries and household requisites take us to 
the home life of the people. They are followed by matters 
connected with trade and industry, weights and scales, balances 
and steelyards. There are tools of various kinds, and examples 
of house adornment. The latter apply to the later years of 
the Roman Republic and to the Empire. Marbles were the 
principal articles of ornament. Pictures were supplied by 
wall-paintings, carpets were used, and floors were decorated 
in mosaics. 

Outdoor life is associated with the use of horses and chariots ; 
agriculture and fruit culture, oil and wine making, fishing, 
are all represented. Industrial arts—metal, pottery, gems, 
woodwork are there, so are medical and surgical affairs. In 
Greece, medicine was associated with the name of Hippokrates. 
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He is said to have saved Athens in a time of pestilence, and 
being invited to the Persian Court refused to go, preferring 
to give his talents to his own people. A very high standard 
was set up for his successors, for the members of a School 
of Medicine had to subscribe to the following oath: “I will 
conduct the treatment of the sick for their advantage, to the 
best of my ability and judgment, and I will abstain from all 
evil and all injustice. I will administer poison to none if 
asked to do so, nor will I ever make such a suggestion. I 
will pass my life and exercise my art in innocence and purity.” 
Even in Rome the doctors were principally of Greek nationality. 
Surgical instruments include knives, forceps, the spatula, a 
surgical saw, and a probe. 

The Drama had a place in both Greece and Rome. In Greece 
it was originally religious in character. Comedy had its origin 
in the buffoonery usual at rustic vintage festivals. In Rome 
the Drama was not established without some difficulty; 
Romans preferred gladiators and wild-beast shows. 

Dancing, like the Drama, had its origin in religion. Plato 
was of the opinion that all dancing should be of a religious 
character. In private, dancing was not generally indulged 
in by ordinary individuals but by dancing girls for the amuse- 
ment or edification of guests. Gracefulness of pose and 
rhythm of movement were the essential features. 

Last but not least in interest, human life is illustrated in 
its principal periods. Toys for the children, dolls with jointed 
arms and legs—they were called “neurospasta” (drawn by 
strings); rattles and tops seem very modern. But child 
life is always more or less the same. Among games are dice, 
knucklebones (five stones), balls. Five stones was a game 
for women and differed practically nothing from the present- 
day game. An illustration of the game will be found on one 
of the terra-cottas in the Room of Terra-cottas. From toys 
to education is a natural step, reading, writing and cyphering 
are all there; so is music. Finally we come to marriage 
and burial customs, having thus practically surveyed the 
“Seven Ages of Man” as they were passed in Greece and 
Rome. 
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We have devoted considerable space to this room but it 
presents to us pictures of a life of wonderful interest, for we 
see how much like ourselves these earlier peoples were. A 
thousand miles and two or more thousand years separate us 
from them, but they lived much as we do from the cradle to 
the grave. They had their tragedies and comedies, loves and 
hates, successes and failures, and now we occupy the scene 
for our little time as the players on the world’s stage. 
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CHAPTER XII 
THE ETRUSCANS 


BEFORE we pass to the smaller products of Greek and Roman 
art it is desirable that something should be said in regard to 
a people of Italy who were neither Greek nor Roman. In 
the Vase Room we shall come across allusions to the Etruscans, 
and one room is completely given up to products of this 
people. 

To many the name will recall the epic of Horatius in the 
“Lays of Ancient Rome,” and how Lars Porsena of Clusium 
urging war against Rome called for 


Shame on the false Etruscan 
Who lingers in his home 

When Porsena of Clusium 
Is on the march for Rome. 


Who were they? So far as can be ascertained they appear 
to be a people who left Lydia, in Asia Minor, about a thousand 
years before the birth of Christ, and therefore before the 
foundation of Rome. They founded a new home on the western 
side of the Italian peninsula, from the neighbourhood of Rome 
northward, a territory including the city of Florence. Many 
have thought them to be relations of the Hittites who estab- 
lished an empire in Asia Minor. They formed a governing 
body in the cities they occupied, and used the earlier people 
of the land as serfs. The Greeks called them Tyrsenoi, or 
Tyrrhenoi. They reached the zenith of their power in the 
sixth century B.c. In the following century a decline set in, 
and after the third century their history gradually merged 
into that of Rome. 
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Their earlier art shows traces of Egyptian, Phcenician and 
Assyrian influences ; later it came under the influence of Greece, 
but with it all there was an individuality of its own, and we 
may rightly speak of Etruscan art. This art found a par- 
ticular expression in its metal work. 

A good selection of the products of this art has been brought 
together in the Etruscan Room. The principal antiquities 
there came from the Polledrara tomb, near Vulci, a tomb 
which is dated about 600 B.c. It is evident that some of the 
articles found there were imported, but others were obviously 
of local manufacture, especially the bronze work. Elsewhere 
in the room are a number of Etruscan bronze vessels and 
instruments, terra-cotta cinerary chests and sarcophagi, 
Etruscan pottery, and other articles. 

In the Etruscan Basement a number of other articles will 
be found; sarcophagi found in a tomb at Toscanella, one 
from Tarquinii. The most interesting however are recon- 
structions of two Etruscan tombs—the Grotto Dipinta, and 
another from Vulci. The former has facsimiles of the wall- 
paintings of hippo-camps and dolphins, the latter has also 
a central sculptured column. Two lions, now inside, originally 
flanked the tomb outside. 

In the Room of Terra-cottas there is another sarcophagus. 
It was found at Cervetri. On the cover recline a man and a 
woman. The man is of strange appearance, the woman is 
draped. It bears an Etruscan inscription which, however, 
has not been interpreted. 


CHAPTER XIII 
VASES FROM GREECE AND ITALY 


ONE OF the ways in which the art of Greece, and later of 
Rome, found expression, was in the shape and decoration of 
what are collectively termed vases. No less than four rooms 
in the Museum are occupied by these exhibits which have 
been gathered from all parts of the Grecian world, from Rome 
and the outlying parts of the Empire. A casual walk through 
the rooms gives little indication of the interest which really 
attaches to them. 

Usually the main interest in the works of ancient potters 
lies in the light such things throw on the contemporary civiliza- 
tions. In the case of Greece there is the additional feature 
of the illustration of an artistic development which reached 
a perfection of shape and pictorial effect which for ages repre- 
sented the highest phase of the potter’s art, and which forms 
part of the legacy of Greece to the modern world. 

The various shapes and styles have names to identify them, 
but not much purpose would be served by giving the whole 
of them in detail; they would be more or less meaningless 
unless accompanied by an outline illustration. A few of the 
more important are— 


(a) AmPpHORA—a two handled vase for storing liquids ; 

(0) Hypria—a pitcher for carrying water ; 

(c) KraTER—a wide-mouthed vessel for mixing wine and 
water ; 

(d) OtnocHor—a jug for pouring wine; 

(ec) ALABASTRON—a long, narrow bottle for ointment or 
perfume. 
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Each of the four rooms are devoted to a particular form 
or era of Vases. In the first we may see the products of the 
potter’s art as it was practised in Crete, Cyprus and the sea- 
coasts in the earliest times of Grecian civilization. Although 
defined as a “Vase Room” other exhibits showing the origins 
of art and civilization are displayed, such as weapons and 
utensils in stone, metal, glass and bone. They are generally 
of the pre-historic period. 

The primitive pottery of Greece was moulded by hand, and 
usually had no painted ornamentation, though colour was 
developed in firing. Its decoration depended upon incisions or 
impressions made in the clay. As the art developed, form and 
decoration improved, and by the time termed “ Middle- 
Minoan” some beautiful work was produced, this is particu- 
larly noticeable in the Vases, etc., from Knossos in Crete—the 
home of Minos and the place of the Labrynth. 

The Mycenaean Age succeeded the Minoan, and takes its 
name from Mycenae. The Vases of this type are distinguished 
by their peculiar shapes and style of decoration, though later 
on they became conventional. Animal and human forms, 
however, begin to appear and indicate that a greater mastery 
of the decorative art had been achieved. 

As the classic age of Greece approached new forms were 
adopted, a geometric style of ornamentation was introduced, 
and the designs became more elaborate. 

So far as Italy is concerned the earliest Vases were produced 
prior to the rise of the Etruscans. They are of a style local 
to Italy, little influenced by Greece. 

In the Second Vase Room it will be seen that native talent 
modified the general type and produced styles peculiar to 
each locality. The predominating style was that of black 
figures on ared ground, a type mainly associated with Athens. 

The art of producing coloured designs arose in various 
centres. Progress is clearly perceptible; there is a freedom 
and energy quite missing from earlier examples. The method 
of manufacture was to prepare an orange-red clay for the 
Vase and to draw upon it the intended design or picture 
with a dense varnish of varying colours. Smaller details 
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were then drawn in the varnish by means of a sharp point. 
Later on designs in white were introduced, also purple. It 
will be evident that the possibilities of artistic effect were 
greatly increased by these introductions, and even a cursory 
examination of the contents of the room will show that this 
was actually achieved. The pictures represent incidents from 
the myths and legends of Greece. 

About this time Vases began to bear the signature of the 
potter. Sometimes two names are given, those of the potter 
and the painter. Collectors of modern porcelain of special 
makes, such as Crown Derby, Royal Worcester, etc., will 
see here an early example of a practice still carried out. Some 
of the designs are excellently rendered and repay examination. 

In the Third Room we pass to the Red figure class of pottery. 
The design is formed by the ground colour of the Vase, black 
varnish being used to block out the rest of the space. Internal 
details were drawn with fine lines of the varnish. The drawing 
became more free, and old conventional ways were abandoned. 
As in the previous room, many of the Vases bear the signature 
of the artist; in others the painter’s name. There is also in 
this room a collection of Athenian Vases painted in outline 
on a white ground. Some of them were made for the purpose 
of offerings at the tombs. These were termed lekythi and they 
bear “‘figures for the dead,” at least so Aristophanes termed 
them. The drawings are excellent; and frequently illustrate 
incidents in the Grecian myths. 

The Fourth Room Vases are of later date and illustrate 
the more florid styles that succeeded the chaste designs of the 
past. Many are of Italian make. A still greater freedom of 
drawing is indicated but there is less definiteness and the 
subjects are of less interest, relating often to the more trivial 
things of life, a woman at her toilet, banquets, and the comic 
stage. A group of Panathenaic Vases is particularly interesting ; 
they may be linked up with a similar collection in the Third 
Room. 

The Panathenaic Festival was the most famous of all 
Athenian festivals. It was held in honour of the goddess 
Athena, and though originally of a religious character it included 
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horse and chariot races, gymnastic sports, torch races and 
musical contests. It was, it will be remembered, the great 
procession of this festival that was represented by the frieze 
of the Parthenon. It sounds quite modern to read that among 
the prizes offered to the victors were Vases, or Cups of Terra- 
cotta. They bore upon them the representation of the goddess 
Athena, and an inscription “I am one of the prizes from 
Athens.”’ On the other side were pictures of subjects con- 
nected with the games. An early specimen is in the Third 
Room, the ‘‘Burgon Vase’; others are with it and yet more 
in the Fourth Room. The pictures include javelin-throwing, 
boxing, wrestling, running, and a four-horse chariot. 


CHAPTER XIV 
BRONZES, TERRA-COTTAS, AND GOLD AND SILVER ORNAMENTS 


ADJOINING the Vase Rooms is the Bronze Room, a name 
which sufficiently indicates the nature of its contents. It 
might have been imagined that a country like Greece would 
have produced much more bronze work than is to be seen in 
the Museum and other similar collections. But bronze was 
sufficiently valuable to be worth carrying away when a town 
was sacked, and it was, therefore, only when a place was 
destroyed and its temples and houses burned that such articles 
were allowed to remain to reward the modern seeker for the 
relics of the past. 

The principal objects are statuettes, vases, lamps and 
domestic articles. Generally, the decoration is by way of 
relief, sometimes produced by casting the metal in moulds 
and finished by tool work on the surface, but more often by 
repoussé work, that is, the design was beaten out from the back 
of the metal. 

An examination of the room will show that quite a number 
of the bronzes are of Etruscan manufacture. It has been 
pointed out that Etruscan art found its principal expression 
in metal work, and it is evident that they developed quite an 
export business in the products of the art. 

The terra-cottas (baked clays) are less interesting to the 
general visitor, though some of them have considerable artistic 
merit. Moreover, they represent a production of Greek and 
Roman art, and therefore rightly find a place in any attempt 
to display the culture of the two peoples, 

Three methods were adopted in making terra-cottas: (I) 
Figures were roughly modelled in soft clay just as children 
make models with plasticene or other similar substance; 
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(2) others were made of clay and then worked upon by the 
artist just as a sculptor works upon stone or metal to produce 
his statuary. These are somewhat rare; (3) In this case the 
figures were made in moulds of burnt clay. 

The principal example of terra-cotta work in the room is 
the sarcophagus to which reference was made in the chapter 
dealing with the Etruscans (chap. XII). Another sarcophagus 
in the room dates from the second century B.c. 

The artistic level of many of the things is very high, and 
the amount of detail possible is particularly noticeable. 

The last phase of Greek and Roman art to which it is 
necessary to refer is that art as it was applied to gold, silver 
and gems. These will be found in the Room of Gold Ornaments 
and Gems. 

The principal exhibits in the room are, of course, those of 
gold ornaments. The earliest date from 1500 to IIOO B.C.; 
they were discovered in Crete. They cannot be compared to 
the extraordinary treasure discovered by Dr. Schleimann at 
Mycenae and elsewhere, but they are extremely interesting as 
showing the wealth of those early days and the artistic accom- 
plishments of the workers. There are diadems, pendants, 
pins and rings. The arrangement of the cases is, as closely 
as possible, chronological, so that the development of the art 
may be followed as it was practised in the various centres of 
Greece. There are archaic Etruscan ornaments, then Greek 
at the period of the greatest attainments. After that, though 
there was a decline in the work, precious stones and pearls 
were used to add to the beauty of the gold. 

Silver plate and ornaments follow; then a series of engraved 
gems. Silver readily oxidises when exposed to damp and for 
this reason the exhibits in this metal are comparatively few. 
The gems on view represent most of the stages of the art of 
gem-engraving from early times; they are principally intaglios, 
cameos, and scarabs. Intaglios have, as the name implies, 
the design cut in below the surface; cameos have the design 
in relief, whilst the scarabs are of both kinds. 

As the stones to be engraved were harder than the metal 
tools available, it may be wondered how these engravings 
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were done. Sometimes a splinter of a diamond was set in a 
metal pencil; sometimes dust of diamonds, or emery mixed 
with oil, was applied to the surface by means of a tool or a 
revolving drill or wheel. 

The use of the scarab tells of the influence of Egypt in 
the early days of Greece. The scarab was an Egyptian beetle, 
the representative of creative power; it was therefore a 
religious emblem, but apparently it was only for use as a 
signet that it was adopted by the Greeks. 

To many the most interesting of the engraved gems will 
be a number of Roman portraits; there are representations 
of the Julian and Claudian Imperial families, a bust of Augustus 
wearing the aegis; and a number of others from the time of 
Tiberius onwards. 

To complete the tale reference must be made to “pastes.” 
“Paste diamonds” are well-known to-day as substitutes for 
the real thing. They are no modern invention. As signet 
rings became more common and were used for sealing purposes, 
those who could not afford to pay for real gems looked around 
for a substitute. A demand will usually secure a supply, and 
“‘artists’”’ soon provided glass replicas of gems. They were 
made in clay moulds, and reproduced the appearance and 
designs of the real gems. In the eighteenth century one 
James Tassie published a series of ‘‘pastes’’ representing 
various gems in public and private collections. They are 
to be seen in the Museum, and it will be interesting to compare 
them with the products of Italian artists in paste in the days 
of long ago. 


CHAPTER XV 
THE EGYPTIAN COLLECTIONS. EGYPT AND THE EGYPTIANS 


THE EGYPTIAN GALLERIES are among the most popular 
portions of the British Museum, and they contain some of the 
first antiquities which came into the possession of the Trustees. 

The reason for the popularity is not far to seek. Egypt 
has long exercised a fascination on peoples of the West. Its 
pyramids and sphinxes, its gigantic temples and lofty obelisks, 
its wonderful history, all help to cast a glamour over the land, 
and lend a unique interest to the galleries which contain so 
much from the land of the Pharaohs. 

The Egyptian antiquities will be found in the Sculpture 
Gallery on the ground floor and in a series of rooms on the 
upper floor. In view of this, and the fact that so many things 
in different rooms affect the same period of history, or the same 
aspect of Egyptian life, it will be desirable to give a general 
sketch of Egypt and its history so that the visitor may better 
appreciate the lessons of the exhibits. 

Egypt is the country of the Nile. The Nile is unique 
among rivers in that it waters an extremely narrow territory. 
From Khartoum to the sea it receives no tributaries save 
the Atbara, a rapidly flowing river from Abyssinia. On each 
side is desert, so that actually Egypt is a long narrow strip 
of country alongside the Nile, bounded on the east and west 
by desert. 

A peculiarity of Egypt is that rain rarely falls there. Unless, 
therefore, some means existed of watering the land it would 
be a dry and arid country, whereas, as a matter of fact, it is 
one of the most productive countries in the world. This is 
brought about by the overflowing of the river each year. 
By this means the necessary moisture is provided, and the 
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land is improved for cultivation. As the waters spread in 
the time of the inundation they deposit fine particles of earth 
which they contain, and thus cause a constant addition of 
rich alluvium which leads to bountiful harvests. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that the old Egyptians 
made the Nile into a god—the god Hapi, called in earlier 
times Hep-ur, the great Hep. 

Strangely enough in a land where images and representations 
of the gods abound, very few figures of this god are found. 
In a hymn to the Nile-god it is declared “‘he is not to be seen 
in inscribed shrines, there is no habitation large enough to 
contain him, and thou canst not make images of him in thy 
heart.” Although the British Museum has a remarkably 
fine collection of figures of Egyptian gods, it has only two of 
the god Hapi. 

Egypt has always been divided into sections—the Land of 
the South and the Land of the North. The Land of the South 
is Upper Egypt, from Cairo southward; the Land of the 
North is, practically, the Delta. During the times of Egypt’s 
greatness the two lands were united under one sovereign, but 
in times of decline it was divided and two lines of kings reigned 
concurrently. This fact makes the chronology of the land 
somewhat difficult, and authorities vary considerably as 
to the dates to be assigned to the earlier memorials of the 
country. 

The earliest time of which anything definite can be said 
is the period of the First Dynasty of Kings. Menes was the 
founder of this dynasty, and he reigned over both North and 
South. During the years covered by the three first Dynasties 
civilization made great strides in the land. Brick was intro- 
duced for buildings, stone-built tombs were adopted, and the 
hieroglyphic writing came into use. It was the beginning of 
the historic period in Egypt. 

The Fourth Dynasty saw the building of the early Pyramids 
and the production of bas-reliefs, sculptures, and wall-paintings, 
which, for fidelity to nature, and delicacy of execution, were 
never surpassed in the land. Trade expanded and the peninsula 
of Sinai and the Soudan were exploited by the Egyptian kings. 
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The Fifth and Sixth Dynasties maintained the progress made 
under the Fourth. Then followed a series of comparatively 
unimportant Dynasties, and it is not until the Twelfth that 
any great progress took place. 

The Twelfth Dynasty which reigned at Thebes introduced 
what is described as the Middle Empire. The greatest king 
of the Dynasty was Senusret III. The Dynasty was long and 
prosperous, and art, sculpture, and literature flourished. The 
art had a definite tendency towards increased realism. 

From the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Dynasties, except 
at very rare intervals, a king of the North and a king of the 
South reigned at the same time, neither being sufficiently 
strong to make himself master of the whole country. So far 
as can be gathered the kings who reigned at Thebes, the 
Southern Kingdom, gradually lost power, whilst Northern 
Egypt fell into the hands of the nomad Semites who came 
in from the north-east, and established the Dynasties known 
as the Shepherd Kings, the Hyksos It does not appear that 
there was a Hyksos conquest of Egypt, but rather that, as 
the numbers of the Semites increased, power fell into their 
hands, and they were able to take possession of the throne 
of Lower (Northern) Egypt. They adopted the manners and 
customs of the native Egyptians, including their language 
and religion. 

Contemporary with some of the Hyksos kings, the kings 
of the South reigned at Thebes and carried on a war against 
the foreign dynasty of the North. Eventually they felt 
themselves strong enough to throw off the foreign yoke. In 
this they were assisted by the priesthood of Amon Ra, the 
principal god of Egypt, and finally the native race triumphed 
and the Hyksos kings were expelled. 

The Dynasty which followed was the Eighteenth, and 
under it Egypt attained to its greatest power. Under a series 
of great kings the Egyptians turned the tables on the tribes 
of the Desert and of Syria, and a great empire was established 
in the latter country. It was likewise a time of great building 
activity, for success abroad meant prosperity at home. Trade 
flourished, and every encouragement was given to secure the 
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best possible development in the arts and sciences of the 
day. It was Egypt’s golden era. 

The greatest king of the Dynasty was Tuthmosis III, who 
carried the Egyptian arms through Palestine, Syria, and 
Western Asia, and in his later years through the Soudan. 
He was a great builder, and either repaired, rebuilt, or enlarged 
the temples of the principal gods of Egypt. Cleopatra’s Needle, 
now on the Thames Embankment, is one of the memorials of 
his reign. His immediate successors managed to keep up the 
Egyptian dominion in Asia, but under Amenhetep III the 
first step in the events which led to the rapid decline took 
place. He frequently visited Western Asia and formed 
matrimonial alliances with various petty kingdoms there. 
His reign was long and prosperous, but his son Amenhetep IV 
frittered away all the glory that his forefathers had gathered 
around the Egyptian name. 

He was the son of Amenhetep III and his Queen Teie. From 
his mother’s influence, presumably, he renounced the orthodox 
worship of Amon-Ra, and embraced the religion of Aten, the 
Solar disk. He forsook Thebes and established a new capital 
on the east bank of the Nile at a place known as Tel-el-Amarna. 
He adopted the name of Akh-en-Aten in honour of his new 
god. It was not a new religion, the rites and ceremonies had 
been carried on for centuries. The great feature of the religion 
as adopted by Akh-en-Aten was its exclusive character, for 
it declared that Aten was the sole creator of the universe, 
and denied the existence of any other god. 

For Egypt the change of religion was disastrous. The 
priests of Amon, sullen and dissatisfied, bided their time. 
Akh-en-Aten was so completely given up to the worship of 
his god, that he neglected the duties of state. Asia rebelled 
and strove for independence. The best evidence we have for 
the times is that of the Tel-el-Amarna tablets, a series of des- 
patches between various kings and governors of countries, 
provinces and towns in Western Asia and Amenhetep III 
and IV. They tell of a failing cause, of the loss of an empire 
—a strange result of a change of religion by an Egyptian 
king. The tablets are in the Assyrian Section of the Museum. 
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The Dynasty was fast failing, though in the strange whirligig 
of circumstances Tut-ankh-Amon, the still weaker successor 
of Akh-en-Aten, is to-day one of the best known kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. It was, however, not the circumstances 
of his life, but the sensational discovery of his tomb, that gave 
him posthumous fame. 

The Nineteenth Dynasty did much to restore the prestige 
of Egypt; it included such kings as Seti I and Rameses II. 
Both were great builders. The latter reigned sixty-seven 
years and was a warrior as wellasa builder. Rameses invaded 
Syria, and in a desperate conflict with the Hittites, re-estab- 
lished the Egyptian dominion over Syria south of Beyrout. 
He has recorded his prowess, but it was by a treaty of peace, 
not by a crushing victory, that the war was brought to an 
end. As a builder Rameses did much, but unfortunately he 
was also in the habit of placing his name on the works of his 
predecessors. If he undertook even a small repair to a temple 
his name was inscribed on every prominent part of the buliding. 
It was a strange weakness for a great builder, for he built 
temples, completed the Hall of Columns at Karnak, rebuilt 
the city of Tanis, founded the city of Pithom (Exod. i, 11), 
and carried on building operations in every important city of 
Egypt. 

Rameses was succeeded by Merenptah, supposed by some 
to be the Pharaoh of the Exodus, and the Dynasty closed in 
anarchy. There then arose a series of kings rejoicing in the 
name of Rameses. The first, Rameses III, re-established the 
kingdom, delivered Egypt from a confederation of Mediter- 
ranean peoples and founded peace, security and prosperity in 
the land. But the old vigour had departed, and with it the 
old supremacy in Art. The monuments of the Twentieth 
Dynasty are coarse and lack finish. 

From this point Egypt’s history is mainly one of decline. 
The Twenty-first Dynasty is of little importance. The declin- 
ing power is marked by the removal of royal mummies from 
one place to another to ensure their safety from robbers, and 
the period closed in the transfer of sovereignty to a Libyan 
dynasty under Shashanqg, the Shishak of the Bible, who 
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established the Twenty-second Dynasty. But the fortunes of 
Egypt could not be revived for any long time. The Twenty- 
fifth Dynasty included Shabak, probably the So, and Taharqa, 
the Tirhakah of the Hebrew Scriptures. Assyria was now the 
dominant power in the world, and under such kings as Esar- 
haddon and Ashur-bani-pal defeated the Egyptian armies 
and imposed governors upon the Egyptians. 

A slight revival occurred under the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 
when with the aid of Greek mercenaries, the Assyrians were 
defeated. Nekau, the Necho who fought with Josiah of 
Judah, was a king of this Dynasty, but he met with a crushing 
defeat at the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, and Babylon became 
the paramount power. Pharaoh Hophra as he is called 
(Uahib-Ra) enjoyed a period of prosperity by revived trade 
with Greece, a prosperity which continued during the reign of 
his successor. During this Dynasty there was a revival of 
art and learning; the reliefs and statues of the Early Empire 
being used as models by the painters and sculptors of the day. 
This revival, however, only marked the end of Egyptian ruler- 
ship, for the Dynasties which followed were mainly of foreign 
origin. The rulership of Egypt by Egyptians was practically 
over. 

The Twenty-seventh Dynasty was Persian (including Darius, 
Hystaspes, Xerxes, Artaxerxes). Three unimportant Dynasties 
followed, then again the Persians conquered the land, to be 
succeeded by the Greeks under Alexander the Great. On 
his death Egypt was ruled by the Ptolemies. They were 
Greeks, and Greek became the language of the Court, though 
the priests still used the old Hieroglyphs, a fact which proved 
to be of great importance when moderns began to be interested 
in the old records of Egypt. Sixteen Ptolemies in succession 
ascended the throne of the Pharaohs, after which Egypt became 
a province of the Roman Empire. 

Under Rome Egypt was at first treated like any other province 
ruled over by a prefect. Later, the Roman Emperors adopted 
Egyptian titles, and caused their names to be represented in 
cartouches just as the Egyptian Pharaohs had done. Egypt 
became a part of the Mohammedan World in A.D. 640. 
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(A) EGYPTIAN SCULPTURES 


THE SOMEWHAT long outline of Egyptian history which has 
been given is helpful to a proper appreciation of the very 
fine collection of Egyptian Statuary which is to be seen in 
the British Museum. It goes back to the very early Dynasties 
and includes exhibits right up to the Christian period. The 
sculptures are on the ground floor in the Northern and Southern 
Egyptian Galleries, which are separated from each other by 
the Egyptian Central Saloon ; at the end of the Northern Gallery 
there is a Vestibule in which a number of archaic Egyptian 
Sculptures are kept. 

As far as possible the various monuments, etc., are arranged 
chronologically, but it is impossible for this to be carried out 
in every case, and occasionally it will be found that a statue 
or a stele is out of order. However, it may be taken that the 
monuments of the Ancient Empire are in the Vestibule ; those 
of the Middle Empire in the Northern Gallery and Central 
Saloon; the New Empire and subsequent eras are represented 
in the Southern Gallery. 

It would be impossible to refer to any large proportion of 
the exhibits in either of the rooms, nor would any purpose 
be served by so doing. Detailed Guides are published by the 
Trustees ; all we need to do is to notice some of the things which 
illustrate the history as outlined. 

Of the First Dynasty nothing can be said here, but a few 
memorials of the Second and Third Dynasties will be found 
in the Vestibule. They are naturally archaic, but they pre- 
pare us for the later developments in Egyptian art, and indicate 
the ancient character of some of the religious ideas held by 
the Egyptians of later times. 

The Fourth Dynasty included the Pyramid builders and a 
few memorials of these buildings will be found in the Vestibule ; 
they include some casing stones from the Great Pyramid; a 
portion of the uraeus, or serpent, and a portion of the beard 
from the Sphinx near by; and various sepulchral steles. One 
of the latter commemorates “a royal kinsman’? who was 
connected with the ceremonies performed in the funerary 
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chapel attached to the Great Pyramid; a second refers to 
another a royal kinsman; who was overseer of the Pyramid of 
Kha-f-Ra, overseer of the throne of Pharaoh, president of 
the mysteries and magical ceremonies performed in Kha-f-Ra’s 
Pyramid, priest of Hathor, lady of the Sycamore, and priest 
of Neith. A third was High Priest of Memphis, High Priest 
of the cult of Ra, chief libationer, superintendent of the royal 
storehouses and temple property, royal barge-master, priest 
of the gods Seker and Tet, clerk of the works in the palace 
and temples. Evidently there were “pluralists”’ in those days, 
and men were ready to take on as many duties as their royal 
masters would give them. 

With the Fifth and succeeding Dynasties we enter upon an 
unimportant period; the most interesting exhibit will be 
found in the Assyrian Saloon, where a Mastaba Tomb of the 
Sixth Dynasty has been reconstructed. Mastabas preceded 
pyramids as burying-places in Egypt, but pyramids were not 
for all, hence the ‘“‘royal kinsman, royal scribe, royal libationer, 
and counsellor” Ur-iri-en-Ptah, was laid to rest in a mastaba. 
It will give an excellent idea of what these houses of the dead 
were like. On each side of the doorway there is a figure of 
the deceased; above is a limestone slab with an inscription; 
inside the tomb is decorated on each wall with pictures repre- 
senting the deceased at home, and at work, also his servants 
fishing, carpentering, slaughtering cattle, and playing harps 
and pipes. It is an interesting illustration of manners and 
customs thousands of years ago. 

The Eleventh Dynasty marked the end of the preparation 
for the Early Empire; the exhibits are mainly sepulchral 
steles and other articles from the tombs; they breathe a family 
spirit—a time of quiet before the times that followed. Religion 
finds considerable expression in offerings to the gods, and 
sacrifices at funeral feasts. 

The great days of the Twelfth Dynasty are well represented. 
Of Senusret III, its principal king, there are three complete 
statues, and several portions of statues. One of the latter, 
after doing service as a memorial of Senusret was adopted by 
one of the kings of the Twenty-second Dynasty, Osorkon II. 
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Senusret seems to have been badly treated by his successors, 
for a red granite slab bearing his name was utilized by Rameses 
II who had his name cut over a portion of the name of Senusret. 
Osorkon, however, was evidently addicted to this sort of thing, 
for a comparison of a cast of a portrait statue of Amenemhet 
III in the Northern Gallery with the head and a portion of 
a seated statue in the Southern Gallery, indicates that Osorkon 
removed the name of Amenemhet from both and inserted his 
own ‘“‘Osorkon beloved of Amon, Son of Bast.” 

With the Eighteenth Dynasty we reach the time of Egypt’s 
greatness and its sudden decline. Amenhetep I and his 
Queen Aahmes-nefert-ari are well represented by statues, 
reliefs and steles. Amenhetep wears the crowns of the South 
and North, an indication that Egypt was one under his reign. 
But the greatest king of them all was Tuthmosis III, under 
whom art in the massive reached a great height. In the 
Northern Gallery is a red granite head, discovered by Belzoni 
in 1817. It is attributed to Tuthmosis. Some idea of its 
size may be gained by its measurements: total height, 9 ft. 
5 ins.; length of ear, r ft. 3} ins.; length of nose, 11} ins.; 
the total weight is over four tons! The left arm and a portion 
of the leg may be seen near by. 

Another colossal statue is the seated one of Tuthmosis III, 
nine and a half feet high. This also was discovered by Belzoni 
who could not resist the temption to perpetuate his own 
name by inscribing, near the heel of the left foot, the letters 
BELZONI. 

A remarkable series of statues of the goddess Sekh-met is a 
feature of this Dynasty. There are no less than thirty of them, 
whole or in parts; they vary in height from 3 ft. 8 ins, to 
7 ft. 10 ins. They came, principally, from the Temple of 
Mut which was built by Amenhetep III. Sekh-met was a 
goddess who symbolised the fierce heat of the sun, and was the 
female counterpart of Ptah. Altogether there are over two 
hundred memorials of the Eighteenth Dynasty in the Sculpture 
Gallery. 


The era of Rameses II and his father Seti is also well illus- 
trated. There are wooden statues, granite, etc., statues, 
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steles and other memorials, their numbers again testifying to 
the activities of the time. Only a few can be mentioned. 
There is a portion of a colossal statue of Rameses, weighing 
about seven and a quarter tons; the head of a red granite 
one, a cast of the head of another 8 ft. 9 ins. high. In 
the Vestibule there is a cast of one of four colossal statues 
which are seated in front of a temple in Egypt, to commemorate 
Rameses’ victory over the Hittites. He evidently liked the 
colossal in statuary. 

Rameses, as we have seen, was ready to inscribe his name 
on works of his predecessors, upon the slightest pretext. 
It is a case of poetic justice to find that our notorious Osorkon 
II has treated Rameses equally badly. A massive red granite 
column may be seen containing the names and titles of Rameses 
II; in several places these have been roughly hammered out 
and the names and titles of Osorkon cut in their stead. 

In the declining fortunes of Egypt art suffered as might 
be expected. In connection with the Twenty-first Dynasty, 
however, there is an exhibit of particular interest. It is a 
Papyrus, inscribed in hieroglyphics with a series of chapters 
from the Book of the Dead. The title is hardly correct, although 
in some ways appropriate. The Book of the Dead was a collec- 
tion of myths, instructions, magical words, and other things 
necessary for the deceased to know if he desired to pass through 
all the dangers of the Underworld and obtain the blessing of 
Osiris. The copy on view was made for Queen Nedjemet, 
the wife of King Hrihor. The text contains a hymn to 
Ra when he rises. Adorations to Osiris, a hymn to the setting 
sun, and the seventeenth chapter of the Book of the Dead. 
The vignettes, or pictures, will be found interesting. They 
include pictures of the King and Queen, the judgment of the 
latter (she being weighed in a pair of scales against the symbol 
of righteousness), the funeral procession, Nedjemet playing 
at draughts in the Other World, etc. 

Passing by the intervening Dynasties, though often repre- 
sented by exhibits of great interest, we reach the Twenty-sixth, 
when, as previously mentioned, Egypt enjoyed a period of 
revival. Psamatik, the first of the Dynasty, has left a number 
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of memorials; Uahib-Ra (the Hophra of the book of Jeremiah) 
is referred to twice. Of small historical value, but interesting 
for its adventures, is the sarcophagus of Ankh-nes-nefer-ab-Ra, 
the daughter of Psamatik II, and wife of Aahmes II. The 
Queen is represented in sculpture outside. Inside, on the 
cover, is a figure of the goddess Nut. The whole sarcophagus 
is covered with well cut hieroglyphs of prayers and addresses 
to the gods. Later the Queen’s body was removed and the 
sarcophagus used for one Amenhetep, a royal Scribe, whose 
name was inserted in the cartouches of the Queen; all feminine 
suffixes being altered to masculine, so that the prayers might 
be suitable for the new occupant. A second-hand sarcophagus 
seems a rather gruesome idea. It was found in a pit one 
hundred and twenty-five feet deep, taken to Paris and pur- 
chased for the Museum. It weighs about five and three- 
quarter tons. 

There is a medieval ring about the stele recording an Edict 
of Excommunication against a Sudani sect in the sixth century 
before Christ. The tenets of the sect appear to have required 
them to eat their meat raw, and to slay all who cooked their 
meat before eating it! 

Of the later Dynasties there are a number of memorials, 
but they call for no comment. An exception may be made 
of the sarcophagus of Nakhtenebef, the Nektanebes of the 
Greeks. The inside and outside are decorated, the latter is 
covered with texts and vignettes from the Book of the Dead, 
referring to the passage of the Sun through the night. The 
boat of Ra and the boat of Osiris, with their attendant gods, 
may be seen, also fairy boats containing Ra, the moon, and 
various gods. The sarcophagus was found in the courtyard 
of a building at Alexandria, dedicated to Athanasius, where 
it is said to have been used for some hundreds of years as a 
bath. To assist in emptying the water twelve holes were 
drilled through the sides and ends. To such strange uses may 
ancient houses of the dead be put. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the memorials of Nakh- 
thorehbe—the last native king of Egypt. He was the 
Nektanebos II of Greek historians, and is represented by two 
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statues (one broken) and two intercolumnar slabs. He was 
a capable king, but was born too late to save Egypt. With 
the help of Grecian mercenaries he out-manceuvred the 
Persian armies, and became a hero to his people. Once 
again the temples of Egypt were restored and the art of the 
country revived. The two columns referred to are good 
illustrations of this artistic revival. But it was only the last 
flicker. Persia triumphed, and Egypt became a province of 
the Persian Empire. 

Alexander the Great is recalled by a clepsydra, or water 
clock; it bears his name as king of Egypt. His was a brief 
career, and the Ptolemaic Dynasty soon followed as already 
narrated. 

Of the Ptolemaic period there are quite a number of 
memorials. Among the most interesting, and certainly the 
most useful, are: (1) the cast of a limestone stele of the reign 
of Ptolemy III, Euergetes I and (2) the Rosetta Stone of the 
reign of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes. Both of these contain decrees 
of the priesthood in reference to the kings named. The 
value of them however lies not in the substance of the decrees, 
but in the fact that in each case they were recorded in three 
languages—hieroglyphs, demotic and Greek. It was by a 
study of such inscriptions that the hieroglyphs of Egypt have 
been mastered and a flood of light shed upon the history and 
thought of Egypt for thousands of years. As the visitor to 
the Museum looks upon this very ordinary looking piece of 
stone, inscribed some two thousand years ago, he may well 
be thankful that it was preserved. 

The Ptolemies were Greeks, but an examination of the 
exhibits of their time show that native habits and traditions 
prevailed. Egyptian gods, Amon-Ra, Osiris, Isis, Horus, 
Serapis, and others, are constantly mentioned. The names of 
the monarchs are drawn in Egyptian characters; even the 
funeral rites remained Egyptian, and the sepulchral steles, of 
which there are many, are essentially Egyptian in style and 
wording. It is a remarkable illustration of the triumph 
of native thoughts and ways over those of a conquering 
race. 
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There are a number of memorials of the Roman period. 
Tiberius Cesar is referred to, so is Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. 
Even then Egyptian thought conquered foreign influences, 
and Roman Emperors rebuilt temples to Egyptian gods, and 
made offerings to them. 

With the advent of Christianity, the influence of Egyptian 
thought waned, and new ideas appear in the inscriptions. 
Greek takes the place of hieroglyphs, and though old names 
survived, the new theology triumphed. An example may 
be seen in a sepulchral stele of Isis, with a prayer 
addressed to “the God of spirits’’ asking that the deceased 
may find rest with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. New 
forms appear; the cross and the crown, vine leaves and the 
dove. Still later invocations to various heroes of the Jewish 
and Christian peoples occur,—Jeremiah, Enoch, the Virgin 
Mary, Michael, Gabriel, Adam and so forth. 

A few words as to the formation of the collection may be 
interesting. It began in the early years of the Museum, and 
some are reminiscent of the Napoleonic Wars of the opening 
days of the nineteenth century. The victories of Nelson at 
the Nile, and Abercrombie in Egypt, brought an end to 
Napoleon’s dream of an Eastern Empire, and part of the 
terms of capitulation involved the cession to England of all, 
the Antiquities which the French had collected during their 
stay in Egypt. Amongst other articles these included the 
Rosetta Stone. This and other things were presented to the 
Museum by George III. 

From that time onward, by presentation and by purchase, 
the collection has been increased. When so many have 
participated in the good work it would be invidious to name 
any. They include sovereigns of Great Britain and Egypt, 
the Governments of Egypt and of the Soudan, private collectors 
and Societies like the Egypt Exploration Fund. To one and 
all are thanks due, for it is only by the accretion of all the 
evidence available, that the full story of the past has been, 
or is being, regained. 
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(B) MUMMIES, MUMMY CASES, ETC. 


To THE majority of visitors the outstanding memory of 
the Egyptian Galleries will be the Mummies and various 
things associated with them. There is a weird fascination 
about these remains of long dead people which have survived 
the vicissitudes of centuries and millennia, and now form a 
centre of attraction for youth and age of a very different 
civilization from that in which they lived and moved. 

To the early Egyptian the preservation of his body after 
death was a matter of prime importance. According to his 
religious teachers he was constituted of a remarkable number 
of parts. He had a khat, or body, which by mummification 
and ceremonies became a sahu, or glorified body. He had 
also a ka, or double; an ab, or heart; a sekhem, or vital 
power; a khu, his mental and spiritual attributes; a bai, 
or soul; and a khaibit, or shadow. The eternal welfare of 
this multiplicity of parts depended upon the existence of the 
body, for if the Ka or Ba could not find the body, it would 
remain in a disembodied state, presumably a sort of homeless 
wanderer, if it did not cease to exist at all. At any rate, 
and at any cost, the body must be preserved. To this fact we 
owe an enormous amount of our information about Egypt 
and the Egyptians, for gradually to the act of mummification, 
various rites and ceremonies were added and the Book of the 
Dead was prepared. 

In the most primitive times an exactly opposite idea pre- 
vailed. Then the dead were decapitated and dismembered 
so that they might be unable to revisit the places where they 
had lived. Apparently in those days the survivors were 
afraid that they might return and eat the food which they 
needed for themselves! 

When the idea was first introduced that the body must be 
preserved, the method adopted was a very primitive one. 
The body was eviscerated, and treated with oil of bitumen or 
some other preservative liquid, either by immersion or rubbing, 
or by rubbing it with salt. It was then deposited in a crouch- 
ing position in the tomb which had been prepared for it, and 
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with it were placed flint knives and implements, and pots 
containing funeral offerings. There was evidently an idea of a 
future life, vague and shadowy though it may have been. 

An example of this kind of burial may be seen in a pre- 
Dynastic grave and its contents which are on view. There 
we may look at one who lived thousands of years ago. He 
was fair-skinned, and had light hair; his tapering fingers seem 
to suggest that he was not accustomed to heavy manual 
labour. Maybe he was a chief of some tribe. We cannot 
but wonder who he was, and what he did. It is strange to 
reflect that once he was a living being, with human passions 
and prejudices, that he had aims in life, ambitions, hopes and 
fears. And now there he lies to be gazed at by the multitudes 
who walk through the galleries of the British Museum. 

As the idea of the necessity of bodily preservation became 
more definite the methods improved, and more and more care 
was taken in the process. In the days of Herodotus three 
methods were practised. In the first, the brains and viscere 
were removed from the body, which was washed with palm 
wine and sprinkled with spices. It was then steeped in a 
solution of salt or soda, after which it was dried and anointed 
with sweet smelling unguents. Then it was swathed with 
linen strips, so arranged and padded as to give the body the 
traditional form of the god Osiris. Amulets were inserted 
and priestly formula pronounced; the name of the deceased 
was usually written on one of the outer coverings. A cheaper 
method involved the dissolving of the flesh by means of a 
preparation of soda, so that nothing remained but skin and 
bones, or, even more cheaply, the body was steeped in the 
soda solution. 

Under the later Dynasties the mummies were placed in 
cartonnage cases, made of from twenty to forty layers of linen 
tightly pressed and glued together, modelled to the shape of 
the dead person. It was then decorated with figures of the 
gods and inscriptions. In Roman times painted portraits of 
the dead were placed over their faces, and papyrus cases were 
used instead of those made of linen. Whether a cartonnage 
case was used or not, a coffin was provided, usually of sycamore. 
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This, too, was decorated, and bore dedications, addresses by 
the gods to the deceased, and addresses to the gods. In the 
later years they were painted in gay colours, with pictures of 
the judgment scenes, scenes of the underworld, and representa- 
tions of the gods. 

In the latest examples of all, the art is decadent; paintings 
are poor, and the coffin consists of a flat board, bearing a 
representation of a god, with a cover over it. 

In the case of kings and persons of high estate or wealth, 
a sarcophagus was provided. They were made of granite, 
basalt, alabaster, etc.; some were quite plain, others were 
beautifully decorated in relief or intaglio, usually with extracts 
or scenes from the Book of the Dead. 

In the First, Second and Third Egyptian Rooms there are 
a large number of exhibits illustrating the matters referred 
to above. The mummies range from the Fourth Dynasty. 
From this early period have come the remains of the mummy 
of Menkaura, the builder of the Third Pyramid, together with 
a fragment of the Sarcophagus, the cover and fragments of 
the coffin. They were discovered by Col. Howard Vyse when 
he gained entrance to the Pyramid in 1837. The missing 
portions were lost when the ship conveying them was wrecked. 
_ The inscriptions on the cover reads “‘(Hail) Osiris, King of 
the North and South, Menkaura, living for ever, born of 
heaven, conceived of Nut, heir of Seb, his beloved. Spreadeth 
she thy mother Nut over thee in her name of ‘mystery of 
heaven,’ she granteth that thou mayest exist as a god 
without thy foes, O king of the North and South, Menkaura, 
living for ever.” 

An examination of the various mummies will show the 
development, and later, the falling off, in the process of 
mummification. They represent the art as it was practised 
under various dynasties from the Fourth onwards, and also 
the methods of binding, of ornamentation and writing that 
were used. They are also interesting as showing the various 
personages to whom the more careful methods were applied, 
for in addition to a king, there are mummies of temple officials, 
priests, priestesses, scribes, officials of the palace, a prophet, etc. 
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The cartonnage cases, coffins, and other accessories of the 
burial customs of the Egyptians are also there. Gruesome 
as they seem in some respects, they are of great interest, 
and have done much to re-create not merely the history of 
the past, but the spirit of the times in which the people lived 
—a far more important factor in our endeavours to under- 
stand the past. 

Before leaving the matter of Mummies and the burial customs, 
two or three other items demand attention. 

Reference has been made to the linen swathings which 
were used. Egyptian linen has always been famous. It was 
part of the merchandise traded in by Solomon the Great, ‘‘fine 
linen with broidered work from Egypt” was a prominent 
article of the merchandise of Tyre. It was made from flax, 
and was of varying thickness. Sometimes it was woven into 
large sheets, several feet square. Egyptian linen weavers 
attained to such skill that no less than 540 threads have 
been counted in the warp and 110 in the woof of one square 
inch! A fine collection may be seen in the Egyptian Rooms, 
where there are also exhibited the reels, spindles, spindle 
whorls, and carding instruments used in its manufacture. 
Some of them are deserving of special attention for their 
fineness and decoration. 

Another peculiarity in Egyptian burial customs was the 
placing of Ushabti figures in the tomb. The Egyptians 
believed that those who were sufficiently righteous, or who 
could remember all the necessary magical formulas, to get 
into the kingdom of Osiris, would find employment in the 
cultivation of the Maat, wheat, on which they and Osiris would 
live. Such cultivation involved labour, and as work in Egypt 
was performed largely by the corvée, that is forced labour, 
so it would be in the lands of Osiris. Now the upper-class 
Egyptian had no desire to do such work in the hereafter any 
more than he did in his earthly domain, and so a means must 
be provided whereby he could avoid it. This was done by the 
use of Ushabti figures. The exact meaning of the word is 
unknown, but the use of the figures is apparent. They are 
made of wood, stone, porcelain, metal, etc., and were supposed 
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to carry digging tools. When the deceased was called upon 
in the Elysian fields to take his part in digging the land, or 
carrying water, the Ushabti figure was supposed to answer 
“Verily, I am there, wheresoever thou mayest speak,” and 
then, provided the right magical words had been spoken in a 
correct tone of voice, the figure would change to a full-grown 
man with the necessary implements available for field labour. 

The number of such figures provided in individual tombs 
varied ; Seti I had no less than seven hundred buried with him. 
Others had less, but still quite a number. Consequently the 
Museum has a wonderful collection of them, said to be unrivalled, 
covering the period about 2600 B.c. to 600 B.C. 

Another kind of figure supposed to possess great virtue in 
relation to the dead was that known as Ptah-Socharis-Osiris 
(Ptah-Seker-Osar). Ptah was the Creator, Socharis the god 
of the Underworld, and Osiris the judge. By uniting these 
into a trinity, there was provided a god who was Lord of 
Heaven, Earth and the Other World. The figures were usually 
provided with two cavities, in one of which a small portion 
of the body of the deceased was placed, and in the other a piece 
of papyrus bearing prayers. Thus the deceased was guarded 
in death as well as provided with labour in the life beyond. 

Reference has been made to the use of amulets or charms 
in connection with the preparation of the mummies. They 
were not only put in the wrappings, or on the deceased, but 
were also placed in the tomb. Usually they were made of 
stone, and include the scarab, or beetle, the symbol of the 
god Kheperi; the heart, the seat of life; the girdle of Isis; 
the Tet, the meaning and origin of which is unknown; the 
papyrus sceptre, which represented strength and virility; 
the human headed hawk, which ensured the reunion of body, 
soul and spirit at will; the utchat, typifying the strength and 
power of the Eye of Horus or Ra; the ankh, the symbol of 
life; the frog, which represented teeming life and resurrection ; 
and a number of others. Sometimes all of these amulets were 
placed in one tomb or on a single body. In the Fourth Room 
a collection will be found and an indication how they were 
placed on the mummy. 
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There was yet one other class of amulets represented by 
figures of gods, goddesses and sacred animals; these were 
worn as pendants during life or placed among the swathings 
of mummies at death. 

By reason of their remarkable numbers scarabs deserve 
a little consideration. They are of various sizes, a few are 
really gigantic for a representation of a beetle; one such will 
be found in the Egyptian (Sculpture) Gallery. Generally 
they are of small size, as becomes an amulet. Usually the 
scarab has a hole through it like a bead, as if it were intended 
to be strung; even when used, as they sometimes were, for 
signet rings, the hole was provided and a metal wire passed 
through to secure it to the ring. Some have no perforation, 
but the fact that such a provision was usual may be taken to 
show that, though they are so constantly associated with the 
dead, they were originally intended for the living, and were 
used as seals. 

The bases of the scarabs are inscribed with prayers, with 
names of kings and others. Later on they became very 
common and seem to have been used as souvenirs. Many 
bear the inscription ‘‘ A good coming to Karnak,” in fact across 
the river from Karnak enormous quantities were found, many 
on strings as if they had been exhibited for sale at some old 
Egyptian Fair. They were “mascots,” bringing good luck to 
the possessors. Generally speaking these were not inscribed 
with either names or wishes. Perhaps these were a cheap 
variety, for sale to pilgrims. 

Colours and designs varied at different times, and various 
materials were used for them. They continued to be made 
down to Ptolemaic times, and the use travelled far beyond 
Egypt. They were imported into Greece, were copied by 
Pheenicians, and are found in Mesopotamia. A large collection 
may be seen in the Fourth Egyptian Room. 

Before we leave the subject of mummies, and cognate 
matters, one other thing should be mentioned. It was pointed 
out that when bodies were mummified the viscerze were removed 
from the bodies. They were not destroyed but preserved. 
They were first cleansed, wrapped in linen with salt and spices, 
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and then placed in four receptacles called Canopic Jars. Each 
jar was dedicated to one of the sons of the god Horus, and 
each was provided with a lid made in the shape of the head of 
the deity to whom it was dedicated. In the first (Mesthi, man- 
headed), were placed the stomach and large intestines; in the 
second (Hapi, dog-headed) the small intestines; in the third 
(Duamutef, jackal-headed) the lungs and heart; and in the 
fourth (Qebhsneuf, hawk-headed) the liver and gall bladder. 
The jars were placed in the tomb with the mummy. It seems 
a weird custom, like most others associated with Egyptian 
burial arrangements. A number of these jars may be seen 
together with the boxes in which they were placed. 

From death to judgment and the future life is a natural 
movement of thought. It is therefore fitting that on the 
walls of the Egyptian Rooms the Authorities of the British 
Museum have reproduced a number of scenes and figures, some 
of which have a direct bearing on the ideas of the Ancient 
Egyptians in relation to death, judgment, and eternity. 


(C) MISCELLANEOUS EXHIBITS FROM EGYPT 


IN DEALING with matters connected with the mummies 
and the burial customs of the Egyptians we have been led to 
anticipate some of the contents of the other rooms given up 
to illustrations of Ancient Egyptian life. 

We may turn our attention to more general matters, those 
which had to do with the Egyptian in his daily life. These 
are found principally in the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Egyptian 
Rooms. 

In the Fourth there are examples of Wall-paintings from 
tombs and palaces which illustrate the art of Ancient Egypt, 
whilst a collection of bowls, vases, jars, etc., of diorite, basalt 
and other materials ranging from the pre-Dynastic period to 
Roman times, show the variations in style during thousands 
of years. 

The domestic side of life is represented by models of houses 
and granaries; furniture; toys and dolls for the children; 
games for the adults; ornaments for the person, such as neck- 
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laces and pendants. Another side of life, equally human in 
its suggestiveness, is illustrated by a collection of sketches 
for designs, drafts of literary compositions, together with the 
various articles and things that were used for writing. 

A less attractive side of Egyptian life is exemplified in a 
collection of mummified cats, dogs, a crocodile, and other 
animals. The cat was a sacred animal, so was the dog. The 
crocodile was worshipped as the representative on earth of 
the Nile-god. This worship was very general at certain times 
and shrines were erected in honour of the deified crocodile. 

Egyptian religion is also brought before us in the Fifth 
Room where there is a large and representative collection of 
gods, made of bronze, wood, and porcelain, They have been 
gathered from various temples and tombs, and the collection 
is thought to be the largest in the world. 

In Egypt every district, city, town, and village, possessed 
a god, with a female counterpart and a son. Among them a 
few stood out as more important, and received general recog- 
nition. The most popular god was undoubtedly Osiris. This 
god was murdered by his brother, Seb, who hacked the body 
in pieces. Isis, the wife of Osiris, collected the scattered por- 
tions of his body, and Thoth raised him up to renewed life. 
By reason of this Osiris became the king and judge of the dead, 
the giver of immortality to man. 

Other gods in the collection are the Solar gods. Ra and 
Kheperi Seb and Nut; Anubis, the dog or jackal-god, the 
god of the tomb; Ophois, the wolf god, companion of Osiris; 
Thoth, who created the world by a word; Ptah, who was also 
associated with creation; Sekhmet, the fire-goddess, the 
counterpart of Ptah; Imohtep, a deified minister of the Third 
Dynasty; Bast, the cat-headed goddess of the East; Amon, 
Mut, and Khons, that is Amon Ra, his female counterpart, and 
their son; Min, the god of the generative and reproductive 
powers of nature; Onouris, a god of the underworld; Neith, 
one of the oldest of Egyptian goddesses, sometimes supposed 
to be a goddess of war, but by others a personification of the 
great, primeval watery abyss from which all things sprung; 
Khnum, the moulder, “builder of men, the maker of the gods, 
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the Father who was in the beginning.” He was a god of pre- 
Dynastic times. 

Somewhat associated with the gods and religion of Egypt 
are models of the boats that were used to convey the bodies of 
deceased Egyptians across the Nile to their last resting-place 
among the mountains of the West. They are of two kinds, one 
represents the funeral boat as depicted on the monuments, the 
other the ordinary river boats. In the former the deceased is 
shown lying on his bier under a canopy, sometimes accompanied 
by Isis and Nephtys (the wife of Seb), in some cases the rowers 
are also there. The second kind are larger and belong to the 
period of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties only. 

The provision of model boats in the tombs of the dead is 
associated with the Egyptian idea of the boat of Ra, the 
“Boat of millions of years.”” When the sun sank beneath the 
horizon Ra was regarded as dead, yet travelling through the 
underworld to revive on the morrow. In his journeys he was 
accompanied by the souls of the dead who formed his retinue. 
By placing boats in the tombs their wants in regard to travel 
were met, for chapters in the Book of the Dead told them how 
“to bring along a boat,”” and how “to sail in the boat of Ra.” 

With the boats is a collection of funerary stele. They show 
the deceased making offerings to Ra and contain prayers, 
including one for permission to enter the “ Boat of millions of 
years.” 

The domestic side of life in Ancient Egypt is illustrated in 
this room also by terra-cotta models of houses, by bricks 
(reminiscent of the hard service to which the Israelites were 
put in the land) ; sandals and shoes made of wood, leather and 
papyrus. This last material was put to many uses in Egypt 
including coffins, though we might imagine it to be quite useless 
for footwear. Bronze axe heads; artisans’ tools of wood, 
stone, and metal; spindles and other articles for the spinning 
of linen fabrics, all suggest the everyday life of the community, 
whilst musical instruments may tell of times of leisure. Orna- 
ments and jewellery also deserve attention. 

The Sixth Room contains some of the earliest relics of Egypt. 
There are Stone Age weapons and implements from the time 
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prior to the First Dynasty. They give some idea of the neolithic 
and archaic periods. With them may be associated some very 
early pottery and other articles which have been found in the 
Badhari district in the Eastern Desert, south of Assint. These 
are the result of a recent expedition of the British Museum to 
that area. There are also some record tablets of the First and 
Second Dynasties, so that Early Egypt is well represented in 
this room. 

Pottery has a place and is interestingly arranged to show its 
development from pre-Dynastic to Roman times and even 
later. 

A personal touch is introduced by a collection of glass, ivory, 
porcelain, and alabaster tubes and vases to contain salves and 
paints. Egyptian women used rouge for their faces; a pre- 
paration of antimony (stibium or kohl) for eyelids and eye- 
brows; whilst under the eyes they drew thick lines of paint so 
that they might appear full and large. Unguents and pomades 
were in general use, and the housewife kept her toilet-box to 
contain the necessary articles and preparations. 

Finally we come to the literary exhibits in this room. They 
are of two kinds, secular and religious. Papyrus was the 
medium on which writing was inscribed, and a number of most 
interesting papyri are on view. Among them is the “Tale of 
Two Brothers’’, a novel of Egyptian life, in which the principal 
incident is on the lines of the story of Joseph and Potiphar’s 
wife. It is, however, mixed up with many magical incidents, 
and in this respect differs altogether from the record concerning 
Joseph. 

Another papyrus records the campaign of Rameses II 
against the Hittites. In it Rameses is represented as perform- 
ing prodigies of valour, fighting single-handed with his foes, 
and gaining a most wonderful victory. It is evident that the 
victory was nothing like as sensational as it reads in the 
papyrus, for it resulted in a treaty in which each side under- 
took to respect the other party’s sphere of influence. 

These two are examples of fiction and history, others are 
magical and legal, and illustrate the many-sided aspects of 
life in Egypt. 
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The religious literature has to do with the Book of the 
Dead to which reference has frequently been made. It 
contained all the instructions a dead man was supposed to 
require to safely pass the ordeals of his journey to the Hall of 
Osiris, where he would be welcomed into his eternal home. 
There are three different recensions of the Book. Generally 
speaking the dead man was only supplied with extracts from 
one or other of these recensions. It came to be decorated 
with vignettes illustrating some of its scenes, and those 
exhibited show a number of these. 


CHAPTER XVI 


BABYLONIAN AND ASSYRIAN COLLECTIONS, THE LAND 
AND THE PEOPLES 


BABYLON and Assyria loom large in the early history of 

the race; they also occupy a considerable space in the National 
Collection of Antiquities. The Trustees of the British Museum 
have given a good deal of attention to the area and have 
been responsible for a number of expeditions to the land for 
the purpose of excavation. The result of these expeditions, 
and many benefactions, is seen in the very fine display of 
Babylonian, Assyrian, and cognate antiquities in the Assyrian, 
etc., Galleries and Saloons on the ground floor and the Assyrian 
and Babylonian Rooms on the upper floor. 
, An examination of the contents of these rooms will be more 
interesting if we have a general idea of the course of history. 
Mesopotamia is the “land of the two rivers,”’ the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, and the early civilizations arose there consequent 
on the effects of those rivers in producing fertile land suitable 
for human occupation. It can hardly be said that these two 
rivers are quite as much to Mesopotamia as the Nile is to 
Egypt, yet they have done very much to form the land itself 
and to secure its ancient fertility. 

The origins of the land and its peoples lie very far back. 
The Bible places the Garden of Eden there, and thus makes 
the land of the two rivers the cradle of the race. The flood 
is clearly associated with it, for the ark rested on Mount 
Ararat, away to the north, and the survivors, or their descend- 
ants, journeyed to the plain of Shinar and founded the city 
of Babylon. 

The earliest inhabitants are supposed to have been a non- 
Semite people. At a very early date a new race appeared, 
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and settling down in the land, dwelt side by side with the 
aboriginal inhabitants, developing a civilization, or mode of 
life, which can be clearly differentiated from that of the earlier 
people. This took place mainly in Babylonia, the southern 
portion of the land. Later the new-comers, who were Semitic 
by race, and are usually termed Sumerians, invaded the 
northern portion of the land, and settled at Akkad; they 
have been given the name of Accadians. 

In this beginning of things in the lands of Babylonia and 
Assyria we must not look upon the people as nations in our 
sense of the word. There was probably some consciousness 
of identity of race among the Sumerians, but they actually 
formed a number of what may be called City-states, consisting 
of the city and a more or less extensive territory outside the 
city walls. From time to time the ruler of one City-state 
proved more capable and powerful than his fellow-rulers and 
imposed a kind of sovereignty over some of them, but to a 
great extent the states existed side by side independently of 
each other. 

Among the first to attain pre-eminence was Sargon, king 
of Agade, or Akkad, whose power was established over sur- 
rounding lands. He even marched northward to the ‘Cedar 
Forest”? and the “Silver Mountains,’ i.e. Lebanon and 
Taurus, and south-eastward into Elam. But it was only a 
passing phase, and it was not until much later that anything 
approaching an empire may be said to have been established. 

It was at Babylon that this took place, and the king 
principally concerned was one Khammurabi. Before his 
advent to power the Elamites appear to have ruled over 
Southern Babylonia. Khammurabi expelled them, estab- 
lished a powerful monarchy, and organised his kingdom with 
considerable wisdom, his activities being seen in war and 
peace, in commerce and religion. 

Amongst the City-states of these early times may be men- 
tioned Lagash, Ur, Isin, Larsa and Erech, all of which are 
represented in the Museum. 

In the north the kingdom of Assyria developed under a 
succession of kings, and eventually conquered the southern 
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kingdom of Babylon, which, though frequently attempting 
to throw off the Assyrian yoke, remained a subject, or at 
least, an inferior kingdom, for many centuries. During the 
great days of Assyria a number of well-known kings arose— 
Tiglath-Pileser, Ashur-nasir-pal (one of the greatest of the 
Assyrian kings), Shalmaneser, Sargon, Sennacherib, Esar- 
haddon and others. The Assyrians founded a really powerful 
state, imposed their will on other peoples, extended their Empire 
into Asia Minor, and pursued well conceived methods for 
establishing a great and a lasting Empire. That they failed 
finally was due to the changing circumstances of the times and 
the weakness of the later rulers. For over two hundred years 
they were closely associated with the history of the Israelites, 
and this period is remarkably well represented in the Museum. 

The last of the great kings of Assyria was Ashur-bani-pal, 
under whom the nation and empire reached their zenith. 
Just about the end of his reign, Babylonia was ruled by one 
Nabopolassar, who succeeded in entirely freeing his land 
from the domination of Assyria, and in laying the foundations 
of the Second Babylonian Empire. His son and successor 
was the renowned Nebuchadnezzar, under whom the revived 
Empire reached its greatest power. He was a great king, a 
wise ruler, and an extraordinarily prolific builder. In the 
Bible he is represented as saying “‘Is not this great Babylon 
that I have built?”’ and the question involves no vain boast. 
His works are everywhere in the neighbourhood of Babylon; 
roads, palace, temples, city walls, bridges, etc., all bear 
inscriptions which indicate that they owe their existence 
to him. 

But the times were not suitable for the continuance of the 
Empire, nor were his successors men of the calibre necessary 
to maintain such an Empire. Another nation was rising, 
and the Neo-Babylonian Empire fell before the might of 
Persia, led by the renowned Cyrus. 

For a time Babylon remained an important place under the 
Persian kings, in fact when the Persian Empire fell before 
Alexander the Great, Babylon was still a city of considerable 
importance. Gradually however it declined, sunk into decay, 
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and finally disappeared beneath the sand and mud of the 
desert. For ages it remained a desolation, and “Babylon, 
the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldee’s excellency,” 
as a Jewish prophet described it, was waste and desert, a land 
of mounds, under which were the remains of the old buildings, 
unseen and forgotten. 

During the time of their supremacy the Assyrians and the 
Babylonians were virile peoples, capable, industrious and 
politically wise. They were highly civilized; in science, 
astronomy, mathematics, natural history and other studies 
were pursued. The tablets and other records prove that they 
had attained to a remarkable proficiency in many branches of 
learning. The organisation of the country was complete. 
Proper records of land and property were prepared and 
retained, banking was a regular business, legal matters were 
properly attended to, commerce was thriving and well con- 
trolled. 

Their records were, generally speaking, kept on clay tablets, 
the writing being impressed thereon in cuneiform, or wedge- 
shaped characters by means of a style. The tablets vary in 
size and shape; in some cases they were enclosed in clay 
envelopes. Very many thousands have been discovered and 
by means of these and the records and legends engraved on 
stone, we know a great deal about life in ancient Babylonia and 
Assyria. 

The collection of sculptures, bricks, tablets, and other 
articles in the Museum is the result of searches made by Sir 
Henry Layard and others in, and after, the ‘forties of the 
nineteenth century. To Layard very great credit is due for 
the way in which he carried out his self-appointed task of 
unlocking the secrets of the great mounds of Mesopotamia. 
At first in a private capacity, and later as the representative 
of the British Museum, he undertook excavations and was 
instrumental in obtaining much material now to be seen in 
the various galleries. His success was phenomenal, for on the 
first day of his labours he discovered—so it was afterwards 
proved—the ruins of two palaces erected by Assyrian kings. 
Others followed him; sometimes they were sent by the 
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Museum, sometimes commissioned by other Institutions or 
individuals. They include such men as Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, 
Mr. Geo. Smith, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and others. The work 
is still being carried on and all will be familiar with the latest 
discoveries at Ur of the Chaldees, where evidences have been 
found which leave no room for doubt as to the occurrence of 
an extraordinary flood in the land of the two rivers. This 
particular expedition is the outcome of an arrangement made 
between the Trustees of the British Museum and the Museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


(A) SCULPTURES AND BAS-RELIEFS 


THE EXHIBITS in the Museum may be roughly divided into 
two sections, (a) the sculptures from Assyria and Babylon, 
and (b) the tablets, bricks, and other smaller articles which 
have been gathered from the two lands. Generally speaking 
the former will be found on the ground floor, and the latter on 
the upper floor. 

Unlike the Greeks and the Egyptians, the ancient peoples 
of Mesopotamia did not usually produce statuary in the 
round. There are a few specimens of such statues, but the 
principal collections are of bas-reliefs; that is sculpture in 
low relief against a background. They are arranged in a 
series of galleries and rooms communicating with each other, 
known as the Assyrian Transept, the Nimrid Gallery, 
the Nimraid Central Saloon, the Nineveh Gallery, and 
the Assyrian Saloon. In these will be found a series of 
exhibits, each room or gallery being more or less complete 
in itself. 

The Assyrian Transept is occupied by a few memorials of 
Ashur-nasir-pal, Sargon and Sennacherib. All of these 
reigned in times of Assyrian supremacy, although, strange to 
say the name of Sargon was unknown a hundred years ago, 
save for one brief reference to him by the prophet Isaiah. 
He was a capable and energetic monarch, one of the greatest 
of the Assyrian kings. Further reference to him will be 
found in connection with the smaller exhibits. His palace 
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was the first Assyrian edifice discovered in modern times. M. 
Botta, a French Consul at Mosul, found it at a place named 
Khorsabad; consequently the majority of the sculptures 
found there are in Paris. Sir Henry Rawlinson obtained 
the two colossal human-headed bulls and certain slabs. The 
inscriptions on the former refer to Sargon’s building operations. 
Sennacherib is represented by slabs from colossal bulls, 
recounting his campaign against the kingdom of Judah. The 
exhibits relating to Ashur-nasir-pal are a pair of human-headed 
lions, a stele, an obelisk, etc. 

The next room is the Nimrid Gallery. The form and the 
dimensions of it correspond with an actual room in the Palace 
of Ashur-nasir-pal, including a rectangular projection from 
the eastern wall which is a characteristic feature. The slabs 
on the western wall are arranged as they originally stood in 
the Palace. It will be noticed that one scene is painted. 
When the palace was being excavated the slab which was in 
this position was so badly broken that it could not be removed. 
It has therefore been reproduced from drawings made on 
the spot. 

The Palace was first excavated by Sir Henry Layard when 
he commenced operations in the land of Assyria. Generally 
the sculptures represent scenes in hunting and in warfare, but 
some of those on the eastern wall are of a religious character. 
The most interesting is one representing the conflict between 
two of the old gods of Assyria, Ashur (Marduk in Babylonia) 
and Tiamit. It is a scene from the creation myths of the 
Assyrians. See page 140. These slabs came from a small temple 
near the site of Ashur-nasir-pal’s palace. 

In this gallery there is a statue of Ashur-nasir-pal with an 
inscription setting forth the names and titles of the king, 
together with his genealogy. It is particularly interesting as 
being the only extant perfect specimen of an Assyrian statue in 
the round. 

The collection of sculptures from Nimriid is continued in 
the Nimrfid Central Saloon, the principal relating to Shal- 
maneser III, Ashur-nasir-pal and Tiglath-Pileser III, the first 
and last being especially interesting. 
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The first is represented by three articles, a seated figure, 
an alabaster monument usually described as The Black 
Obelisk, and a stele. The second was one of the interesting 
discoveries of Sir Henry Layard. He had been digging in a 
particular trench for some time without result. At last he 
decided to go on for one more day and then, if nothing were 
discovered to abandon the trench. Before many hours were 
over he was told that something had been found—it was The 
Black Obelisk! 

What is this obelisk? It was set up by Shalmaneser to com- 
memorate his campaigns and victories during thirty-one years 
of his reign. On each of the four sides there are five small 
reliefs, each row representing an incident in his reign. The 
second from the top represents the payment of tribute by 
Iaua (Jehu), the son of Khumri (Omri), ‘‘ who brought silver, 
gold, lead, and bowls, dishes, cups, and other vessels of gold.” 
The other bands refer to lesser known peoples paying their 
tribute to the Assyrian overlord. At the foot there is a record 
which states, amongst other things, that Shalmaneser in his 
eighteenth year as king, captured “the whole camp of Hazael, 
king of Damascus.’”’ This is a valuable piece of information, 
given to us at first hand, by the principal actor in the trans- 
action. 

In the Book of Kings there is a record of a conflict between 
Ahab of Israel and Ben-hadad, king of Syria. The latter was 
overwhelmingly defeated, but the former treated him with a 
magnanimity most unusual, and quite undeserved. Until the 
stones of Assyria spoke out, the reason for this treatment could 
only be surmised; now it is evident. The people of Syria 
were faced with the threat of Assyrian domination. Divided 
among themselves they must fall an easy prey. United 
they might hope to keep the Assyrian at bay. Ahab therefore 
showed a wise statesmanship in his leniency, even though the 
Hebrew prophet reproved him for it. The king and the prophet 
represent two views of human affairs. As a statesman Ahab 
tried to perfect his means of defence; the prophet saw that 
Israel’s safety depended upon freedom from entanglements 
and on the help of his God. 
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The stele records the military expedition of the king against 
Hamath, and mentions among the allies of that people ‘‘Ahab 
of the land of Israel.”’ 

An interesting fact emerges in connection with Tiglath- 
Pileser III whose sculptures from the walls of his palace at 
Nimrfid are in the Saloon. He proves to be the “Pul” of 
2 Kings xv, 9; both names are used for him in the Bible, 
and he is also called Pul (Pu-lu) in the Babylonian List of 
Kings. 

The next room is known as The Kouyunjik (Nineveh) 
Gallery, so-called because it contains on its walls a series of 
bas-reliefs, excavated by Sir Henry Layard from the mound 
of Kouyunjik. The mound here was once thought to be the 
remains of a Roman camp. M. Bolta, the French excavator, 
worked there for some time with but poor results. Sir Henry 
followed with the results to be seen in the Museum. No 
less than three Assyrian palaces were discovered there, 
associated with some of the best known kings of the country, 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon and Ashur-bani-pal. Nineveh was 
the capital city of the Assyrian Empire, and when it 
was captured by the allied forces of Babylon and Media it was 
destroyed by fire. Traces of the fire may still be seen on some 
of the slabs, which are arranged, as far as possible, in the same 
position as they originally occupied: no attempt at restoration 
has been made. 

On the western wall practically all the sculptures are from 
the palace of Sennacherib. They represent battle scenes, 
including one of an assault on a city named “‘. . . alammu,” 
supposed by some to refer to Jerusalem. There are also a 
series of sculptures which lined two of the walls of a long 
gallery from the palace to the plain outside. There are horses 
led by grooms, and servitors carrying food for a banquet. 

Equally interesting are scenes representing the building 
operations of Sennacherib. We may see a huge sculptured 
human-headed bull on a sledge, drawn by captives to its right 
position. The king superintends the operations, whilst men 
carrying picks, saws, spades, etc., are there, together with 
carts laden with ropes, beams, and other necessary material. 
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The rest of the sculptures on the eastern wall represent a 
battle between Ashur-bani-pal and the king of Elam. 

In the Assyrian Saloon will be found sculpture referring 
to Tiglath-Pileser III, Sennacherib, and Ashur-bani-pal. 
They include some of the most interesting and best executed 
works of the period. Under the last named king Assyrian 
art reached its highest point, and his sculptures repay careful 
examination. Never did the Assyrian more faithfully portray 
nature, and never was there more delicacy of lines and models 
than in the works of this reign. As will be seen later, Ashur- 
bani-pal was a liberal patron of the Arts. 

Before descending to the Saloon there is an anteroom, from 
which a gallery runs all round the Saloon itself. The principal 
relief is that of Sennacherib before Lachish, inscribed in the 
cuneiform script ‘Sennacherib, king of hosts, king of Assyria, 
sat upon his throne of state, and the spoil of the city of Lachish 
passed before him.” It is an interesting comment on the 
Bible story of the invasion of Canaan by Sennacherib in the 
days of Hezekiah. 

All round the gallery are representations of lion-hunts and 
various incidents connected with the chase. They belong to 
the reign of Ashur-bani-pal. Lion hunting was a royal sport, 
and was celebrated with religious rites, and the king may be 
seen pouring a libation over four dead lions lying before an 
altar. The two texts read: The upper: “I am Ashur-bani-pal, 
king of hosts, king of Assyria. In my abounding princely 
strength I seized a lion of the desert by his tail, and at the 
command of Enurta and Nergal, the gods who are my helpers, 
I smashed his skull with the axe in my hands.” The lower: 
“T am Ashur-bani-pal, king of hosts, king of Assyria whom 
Ashur and Belit have endowed with might. Against the lions 
that I slew I directed the powerful bow of Ishtar, the lady of 
battle, and I made an offering and poured out a libation over 
them.” 

Downstairs further sculptures will be found, all of interest, 
as illustrating life in, and the history of, the Assyrian Empire. 

One other exhibit there deserves mention—the gates of 
Balawat, discovered by Mr. Hormuzd Rassam of the British 
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Museum. They were made by Shalmaneser III, and record 
his battles and conquests at Carchemish, and Ararat, sacrifices 
after battle, the reception of tribute of the ships of Tyre and 
Sidon, the passage of the Euphrates by the Assyrian army, etc. 

It will be seen that the Museum contains a most valuable 
collection of sculpture from the land of Assyria. To the 
student of the past they are of immense importance; to the 
average visitor they speak of a civilization which has passed 
away. If, as we walk through the galleries and saloons, we 
exercise a little imagination we may picture the peoples of 
old and reconstruct the incidents so peculiarly represented 
by the art of Assyria. This is the way to enjoy a visit to the 
British Museum. 


(B) THE BABYLONIAN ROOM 


BEFORE attempting to consider the smaller, and more varied 
exhibits from the lands of Assyria and Babylonia, a few matters 
of general interest call for attention. 

Reference has been made to the early history of the two 
peoples; some account of how it has been ascertained will 
be helpful. When Sir Henry Layard and others began to 
unearth the slabs, bulls, lions, and other objects, it was noticed 
that there were what appeared to be inscriptions in a very 
strange kind of writing. It was at once realised that if the 
discoveries were to serve any really useful purpose these strange 
characters must be read. 

They were all of one style, a series of wedge-shaped forms, 
chipped out of stone, or impressed on soft clay and afterwards 
baked. Unlike the hieroglyphs of Egypt they did not appear 
to be pictorial, although it was ultimately found that they had 
a pictorial basis. All those first found, however, were of a 
time when the pictorial element had disappeared and the 
character had assumed a conventional style. 

The story of the discovery of the secret of this writing has 
been told elsewhere. All that need be said here is, that the 
chief credit for the discovery is due to Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
as a result of his visits to, and work in connection with, some 
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inscriptions on a huge rock at a place called Behistun. Before 
his days certain conclusions had been reached, and a few 
signs deciphered. Sir Henry, however, managed, by great 
perseverance and careful arrangement, to get paper squeezes 
of the inscription. Specimens of such squeezes may be seen 
in the Babylonian Room. By this means he was enabled to 
study a large proportion of the writing carefully and in detail. 
It proved to be an inscription of Darius the Great, describing 
his wars and conquests. It was written in three languages, 
though each was in the cuneiform script. 

By taking the names of three well-known Persian kings, 
and noticing the peculiarities of certain combinations of the 
wedge-shaped forms which frequently occurred, he was able 
to identify them with those names, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of the science of Assyriology, and supplied the key 
which has unlocked a wonderful history of a forgotten world. 
By his work, and that of many who followed him, we can 
now follow the history of the peoples of Mesopotamia, study 
their learning, appreciate their attainments, and measure 
their influence upon other peoples. 

The exhibits which are now to engage our attention are 
arranged in a room on the upper floor, known as the Baby- 
lonian Room. 

Among the many interesting things here are those which 
have been found at Ur of the Chaldees (Mukayyar) and the 
surrounding district during the last few years. In 1918-19 
the Trustees of the Museum sent out an expedition for the 
excavation and examination of this site. Since then a joint 
expedition of the Museum and the Museum of the University 
of Pennsylvania has been engaged there, with very remark- 
able results. The most startling discovery is that of the 
evidences of a flood of terrific violence and of unparalleled con- 
sequences in the land. There are clear indications that in this 
catastrophe a civilization perished, for whilst two forms of 
civilization existed side by side before the flood deposits only 
one can be seen in the post-diluvial levels. 

In the Babylonian Room are some of the things brought 
from Ur of the Chaldees and the surrounding area. Probably 
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the first impression will be one of surprise at the remarkable 
products of the goldsmith’s art as it was practised so many 
millennia ago. There is a dagger with a blade of gold, a hilt 
of lapis-lazuli decorated with gold studs; the sheath has a 
beautiful open work pattern that would do credit to a modern 
goldsmith. There are head-dresses of a queen and her atten- 
dants, made of gold ribbon, wreaths and pendants, golden 
beech and willow leaves, golden flowers with coloured inlay, 
and chains of lapis and carnelian beads. Altogether they 
give us a wonderful insight into the adornments of a long lost 
past. 

From Ur came also gold and mosaic inlaid harps, an inlaid 
gaming board, beautiful gold vessels (one like an invalid’s 
feeding bowl), and what has been described as “a ram caught 
in a thicket.” The description is doubtful; it probably had 
some religious significance, but what it was it is impossible 
to say. 

One thing that will attract attention has been termed the 
“Standard” of Ur. It is a mosaic showing a number of human 
and animal figures against a dark background. At the top 
on one side a feast is apparently in progress, below are atten- 
dants bringing in spoil captured in war. On the other side is 
the king, and his chariot, whilst soldiers are bringing in the 
prisoners. It is suggested that the two sides illustrate Peace 
and War respectively. 

An interesting light on the past is thrown by a cast of a 
statue of Gudea, a ruler of Lagash; the original is in Paris. 
It represents the ruler as an architect; on his knees is the plan 
of a palace, drawn to scale, the scale being represented on the 
tablet. There is a long inscription describing the building 
and dedication of the temple where the statue was set up. It 
is an indication of the artistic abilities of an early epoch, 
especially when it is remembered that very few statues in the 
round exist. 

But the greatest figure of the old Babylonian people was, 
Khammurabi, king of Babylon. He reigned for about forty- 
three years and was a wise and successful king. His time is 
represented here by some bricks, an inscription, letters and 
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despatches, and a Code of Laws. The latter is only a cast, 
but it is extremely valuable. At the top will be seen a relief 
of the king in the attitude of worship; and the god Shamash, 
the sun-god, from whom he declares he received the Code of 
Laws. The laws (two hundred and eighty-two) were not 
original, but Khammurabi is entitled to all credit for codifying 
them, and even more for his object in so doing. The stele was 
set up in the temple of Marduk in Babylon, so that any person 
who considered himself wronged might consult the law and 
ascertain what remedy was available for him. Such a stele 
throws light on the conditions of the time; it is interesting 
to find that some of the actions of the patriarchs of the Jewish 
race accord with them. 

In addition to bricks containing names of very many kings 
of Assyria, Babylon and the various city-states, a collection 
of so-called boundary-stones invites attention. In the Mosaic 
legislation a curse was imprecated upon a man who removed 
his neighbour’s landmark. Probably these were somewhat 
similar things; if so the Babylonian boundary-stones will 
explain why such a curse was included in the law. Really 
they were not boundary-stones, but title-deeds; they record 
the history of the estates and specify the rights of the possessor. 
In some cases they mention that the land was granted to an 
individual by the king. They were properly sealed and at- 
tested by witnesses, and copies appear to have been kept in 
the temples. It was a serious thing to lose such a stone for 
it was the title-deed to the estate. 

The tablet representing the worship of the sun-god at Sippar 
is another interesting memorial of the past. It dates from the 
year 870 B.c. At the top is the sun-god; above him are the 
symbols of the moon, the sun, and the planet Venus. Before 
him is the sun’s disc, and approaching him are the high-priest, 
the king, and an attendant goddess. The wavy lines below 
the figures are intended to represent the ocean. Underneath 
there is an inscription recording the restoration of a temple. 
Two protecting envelopes were found with this tablet; one 
was presumably made by a king who repaired the temple and 
recorded his good deed in this way; this was broken. The 
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other, which was not broken, was made by Nabopolassar, who 
again restored the temple some two hundred and fifty years 
afterwards. Together they form an interesting example of 
such memorials and illustrate the care that was taken to 
preserve them. 

A little bit of Assyrian-Babylonian history is suggested by 
a stone stele containing a figure of Ashur-bani-pal carrying a 
basket upon his head. All over the stele is an inscription. 
After narrating the name and titles of the king it records that 
Ashur-bani-pal had appointed his twin-brother, Shamash- 
shum-ukin, to be king of Babylon. He did so ‘‘so that the 
strong may not oppose the weak.”’ In another case may be 
seen a similar stele containing a figure of the twin-brother, 
also bearing a basket upon his head. In this instance the 
crown has been removed from the head of the figure, probably 
by order of Ashur-bani-pal. Ambition often rises superior to 
blood relationship or gratitude. It did so in this case, for 
Shamash-shum-ukin, biding his time, joined the Elamites and 
others who revolted against his brother. Besieged in Babylon 
by Ashur-bani-pal, he ended his own life rather than surrender 
to his outraged brother. Having regard to the character of 
Assyrian kings in relation to defeated enemies, he was probably 
wise in preferring to die by his own hand. 

Coming to the later days represented in the Babylonian 
Room one name stands out above all others—the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Reference has already been made to his 
vaunting question as given in the book of Daniel: “Is not 
this great Babylon, that I have built for the house of my 
kingdom by the might of my power, and for the honour of my 
majesty?” It was thought at one time that this was a bit of 
picturesque exaggeration. A glance round the series of bricks 
bearing his name will dispel any such idea. Those on view 
record his services in connection with the temples of the gods 
Marduk, Nebu, E-sagil, and E-zida. These were but a few 
of his works, for wherever men seek in Babylon for records 
of the past, the name of Nebuchadnezzar is sure to be found. 
Temples, palaces, a great processional road, the gate of Ishtar, 
the supposed hanging gardens, and scores of other things, 
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attest his extraordinary activity as a builder. He may indeed 
be regarded as the greatest builder in history. Further refer- 
ence to his works will be found later. 

We must now turn to the smaller articles displayed in this 
room. They go back to pre-historic times of which, for 
example, there is a collection of implements of the Stone Age 
of Mesopotamia. Hoe-blades, knives, arrow-heads, celts, and 
mace-heads may be seen, made of flint, lime-stone, felspar 
and other stones. Pottery is also there; vases, axes, and 
cones. Many of these were made in the early days of Ur 
and other city-states. A particularly interesting exhibit in 
this connection is the egg-shell pottery of the later Assyrian 
period. 

From implements and pottery we pass to records, and note 
the remarkable way in which careful and accurate accounts 
were kept in the various cities of Southern Babylonia before 
2000 B.c. They comprise such things as lists of produce, 
provisions for slaves and workpeople, inventories of live stock, 
etc. They are dated by reference to a year in which some 
particular event happened, or by reference to the king. Coming 
down to us over a period of four thousand years, they have 
revolutionised our ideas of the civilization of Mesopotamia 
in the days of, and prior to, Abraham. 

Special reference may be made to a series of tablets relating 
to the Third Dynasty of Ur and the First Dynasty of Babylon. 
The former are lists of fields or estates, giving measurements 
and other particulars, such as the names of the men in charge, 
the irrigator, the farmer, and the scribe, or bailiff. Sometimes 
the quantity of seed corn required to obtain a full crop is 
given. Each one is dated. 

The second series is even more interesting. It comprises 
letters from Khammurabi and his successors to officials of the 
neighbouring. cities of Larsa and Sippar. The letters were 
each enclosed in an envelope, which bore the address of the 
official to whom it was sent. As is usually the case to-day 
the envelopes were thrown away when the letter was extracted, 
but sometimes portions of the clay remain attached to the 
letters to show that envelopes were used. The writing is 
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cursive in character, and was quickly written although retain- 
ing the features of archaic forms. Here again we are impressed 
by the careful organisation of society as early as the first 
Babylonian Dynasty. These instructions, received direct 
from the kings, relate to business of all kinds, felling trees, 
cleaning canals, transport, arrests, the adoption of an inter- 
calary month in the calendar, inspections, allegations of 
bribery, shipping, mortgage, payment of tribute, etc. 

Of approximately the same date there is a large collection 
of legal and commercial documents dealing with such matters 
as sale, leasing and exchanging houses and lands, partnerships, 
marriage contracts, judgments at court, adoption, division of 
property. 

Dynastic lists, lists of dates, omens, chronicles, forecasts, 
magical formule, all these and many more may be inspected. 

Reference was made in the Egyptian Section to the historical 
events which led up to the circumstances connected with the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets. Some three hundred and twenty 
tablets were found at Tel-el-Amarna in 1887. They were 
mainly addressed to the Egyptian Pharaohs, Amen-hetep III 
and Amen-hetep IV, and were sent from various kings and 
governors in Syria. Owing to the religious revolution in 
Egypt, the Egyptian Empire in Western Asia was shaken to 
its foundations, and many of the tablets are vain appeals to 
Pharaoh to send help, which never came. 

The tablets are exceedingly useful for several reasons. In 
the first place, although they are sent to Egyptian monarchs 
on Egyptian business they are written in the Assyrian cunei- 
form script on clay tablets. They indicate therefore the 
supremacy of a Semitic language, closely related to the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament, in the lands of Syria. They also show 
that a very considerable trade was carried on between Egypt 
and Syria; they throw much light on the politics of the time, 
and indicate the various alliances, offensive and defensive, that 
existed. Add to this the information they contain as to mar- 
riage arrangements, religion, and the intrigues of the day, and 
it will be realised that in the Tel-el-Amarna tablets we have a 
store of valuable information—and all first-hand. 

K 
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Scarcely, if at all, less interesting, historically, are the 
records of the last few kings of Babylon, and of their Persian 
successors, gathered together in one of the cases in this room. 
A mere glance at them will enable us to realise why it is we 
know so much about the last days of the Babylonian Empire. 

There are the records of the building operations of Nabo- 
polassar, the father of Nebuchadnezzar, and the kings who 
succeeded him, up to and including Antiochus Soter. It was to 
Nebuchadnezzar, however, that the principal building opera- 
tions were due, as a glance at the cylinders of that monarch 
will show. | 

There are several inscriptions relating to his works. One 
barrel-shaped cylinder which gives a general account may be 
referred to in particular. It mentions his works in Borsippa 
(Birs-i-Nimrud) and in E-zida, the temple of Nabu in that 
town. The repair of certain shrines there was undertaken, the 
temple was adorned with colossal bulls, cast in silver, which 
stood in the gateways, and with a silver overlay for the “ cham- 
ber of destinies.” The town walls and quays and various 
minor temples of Borsippa were completed or repaired at the 
same time, and the gods were ceremonially inducted into their 
shrines. In Babylon itself he restored the temple of Merodach 
and its tower. The whole city was fortified by the two great 
surrounding walls called Imgur-Bel and Nimitti-Bel, and by 
an elaborate system of canals and quays. Sacred boats were 
made for the festival journeys of the gods over the Euphrates, 
and the work was completed by the repair of certain minor 
sanctuaries. North-east of Babylon the king dug a moat 
round the town of Kuthah and restored the temple of the god 
Nergal in that place; he also bestowed the same pious care 
upon the temples of other towns in his dominions. All this is 
referred to in one inscription. 

Other works of this king include the building of the Temple 
of the goddess Nin-Karrak in the middle of Babylon; the 
building of the Temple of the Sun-god at Larsa; the building 
of the Temple of the Sun-god at Sippar; the restoration of the 
Lugal-Marada Temple in the city of Marad; the building of 
the Temple of the goddess Ninmakh in Babylon; and the 
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clearing out of the Eastern Canal of Babylon and the strength- 
ening of its banks. Nebuchadnezzar tells us of his works on 
the Tower of Babylon, that a king of olden time had built it 
toa height of forty-two cubits, but that the upper portion of 
it had never been finished, and that heavy rains and storms 
had broken down the walls and had stripped off their facings, 
and that the inner chambers were in ruins, This temple was 
rebuilt by Nebuchadnezzar in Seven Stages, each of which was 
faced with glazed tiles of a different colour, and it was called 
“The Temple of the Seven Divisions of the Heavens and the 
Earth.” 

After Nebuchadnezzar the power of Babylon rapidly de- 
clined, yet Nabonidus has left a number of records of his’ 
building operations. He appears to have been something of a 
religious reformer, interested in antiquity, and much given to 
the restoration of old temples. A number of cylinders of his 
may be seen recording the rebuilding of the temple of the 
Moon-god in Ur of the Chaldees, the temple of Shamash at 
Larsa and many others, 

His cylinder inscriptions are of considerable historic impor- 
tance. Four that were found at Ur refer to Belshazzar. ‘“‘O 
Sin, thou Lord of the gods, thou king of the gods of heaven 
and of earth, and of the gods of the gods, who dwellest in 
heaven . . . in the heart of Belshazzar, my first-born son, 
the offspring of my loins, set the fear of thy exalted godhead, 
so that he may commit no sin, and that he may be satisfied 
with the fulness of life!’”’ This is the Belshazzar mentioned 
in the account of the fall of Babylon in the book of Daniel: 
Belshazzar had a sister, Bel-Shalti-Nannar, and another cylinder 
records how she was installed as the High Priestess of the 
Moon-god at Ur. Later investigations have shown her to have 
been interested in antiquities, like her father before her; she 
maintained a museum of local antiquities in the temple at Ur. 

Nabonidus also refers to the Scythian invasion which wrought 
so much damage in the land, and records how Cyrus, king of 
Anzan defeated the Scythians, As a thank-offering for this 
deliverance Nabonidus rebuilt the temple of the Moon-god. 
He little thought that before long this same conqueror would 
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treat Babylon as he had treated the Scythians, would in fact 
cause the Babylonian Empire to disappear from among the 
kingdoms of men. 

This event is recorded by Cyrus himself on a cylinder. 
Nabonidus’s zeal for the ancient gods of the land seems to 
have alienated the priesthood of his own times. Probably for 
this reason Cyrus was able to say “ Without battle and without 
fighting, Marduk made me enter into his city of Babylon; he 
spared Babylon tribulation, and Nabonidus, the king who 
feared him not, he delivered into my hand.” 

The latest cylinder is that of Antiochus Soter (280-260 B.C.). 
It records, in archaic characters, the restoration of temples 
in Babylon and Borsippa in the year 270. 

In addition to these records of buildings there is a very 
large collection of commercial, legal and other documents. 
One or more will be found dated in every year of the reigns 
of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Merodach, Neriglassar, Nabonidus, 
Cyrus, Cambyses, Smerdis, and one or more for most of the 
years of Darius the Great. Such a collection cannot but throw 
a flood of light on the conditions of life in the epoch that saw 
the fall of Babylon and the rise of Persia. Loans are the 
subject of a large proportion of them. Moneylenders must 
have had quite a good time for twenty per cent. appears to 
have been the usual interest, even though security was given! 

It should be noted that these tablets are arranged chrono- 
logically, and that many of them are of a series known as the 
“ Egibi tablets,” that is, they record the business transactions 
of a firm of that name who carried on financial affairs of all 
kinds. 

Elsewhere in the room is a collection of tablets containing 
hymns, religious instructions, omens, mathematical calcu- 
lations, and astronomical records. The latter prove that the 
old Babylonians had a considerable knowledge of astronomy, 
and were in the habit of keeping accurate records of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. 

A collection of ivory carvings will be of interest as illus- 
trating the artistic skill of the eighth and ninth centuries B.c. 
in that particular medium. 
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(Cc) THE ASSYRIAN ROOM 


THE AssyRIAN Room is devoted mainly to a series of his- 
torical documents of the highest value in reconstructing the 
history of the past; a representative collection of the records 
from the Royal Libraries of Assyria: cylinder seals from the 
earliest times, and a number of miscellaneous articles illus- 
trating the manners of the old Assyrians. It would be quite 
impossible to comment on all. 

As emphasising the settled and ordered affairs of the Assyrian 
Empire, the collection of weights is particularly interesting. 
Few things are more indicative of the organisation of society 
than fixed standards in regard to weight, measurement and 
coinage. Without it trade and commerce must be more or 
less by direct barter: introduce standards and modern methods 
are possible. In this connection a fine series of lion-weights 
made of bronze or copper should be examined. They came 
from the gateway of the palace at Nimrud and date from the 
latter half of the eighth century before Christ. The weights 
are indicated by signs, and some bear statements that they 
are of the “standard ’’—of the king or of ‘‘ the country.” 
Sometimes they bear the name of the reigning king, as 
for example, “ Palace of Shalmaneser. Two minas of the 
King.” 

The literary side of Assyrian life is exemplified by a number 
of tablets. The cuneiform writing is a complicated system, 
including nearly six hundred signs, each having its particular 
meaning. The expert scribe therefore had a difficult task, 
and needed helps to enable him to carry on his work. One such 
was supplied in compilations somewhat like our dictionaries, 
except that in addition to a word and its meaning, the old 
Sumerian sign was supplied. 

These compilations are called Syllabaries, and are divided 
into three categories, as follows: 


I. SYLLABARIES OF THE First Crass, These give (a) The 
Sumerian value, (0) the sign in the ordinary cuneiform, 
and (c) its Assyrian name. 
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2. SYLLABARIES OF THE SECOND Crass. These are similar 
to the First Class, except that the central column (8) 
has signs and groups. 

3. SYLLABARIES OF THE THIRD Crass. These give (a) The 
Sumerian value, (0) the Sign, (c) The Assyrian name, 
and (d) the Assyrian meaning. 


A collection of such documents is obviously a great help to 
the student of Assyriology, who to-day, two thousand five 
hundred years after the fall of the Empire, seeks to study the 
ancient literature of Mesopotamia. 

Other exhibits of a literary character are grammatical 
exercises, proverbs, riddles, lists of words, fables, and lists of 
various kinds—gods, stars, temples, animals, birds and so 
forth. 

The historical phase of Assyrian affairs is brought before 
us by cylinder records of the various kings. Before dealing 
with these there is one feature which may well be mentioned, 
because it will be found to have a most important bearing on 
the construction of the consecutive history of the Assyrian 
Empire. The matter is that of chronology; and the basis 
on which it rests. Whatever differences of opinion may 
exist in regard to it in its wide application to Assyrian history, 
there is no question whatever about it in relation to a long 
period during which it can be fixed from year to year. This 
is possible by reason of an institution in Assyria, referred to 
as ““Eponyms.” An Eponym was an official who held high 
rank in Assyrian society, something like the Archon of Athens 
or the Consul at Rome. Sometimes the king was the Eponym, 
but whoever it was, his name was used to denote his year of 
Office, and appeared on all documents executed during that 
year. 

If, therefore, we knew the names of the Eponyms for any 
period, the multiplicity of documents which have been recovered 
would enable us to reconstruct history not only in general, 
but in detail. Fortunately we have this information in a 
series of lists, which give the names of the Eponyms and brief 
notices of the principal events which occurred during their 
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term of Office. They cover the period between about goo 
B.c. and 650 B.c. Add to this that one mentions an eclipse 
of the sun, and gives the approximate time (May-June), and 
that it has been possible to show that such an eclipse, visible 
at Nineveh, actually took place in 763 B.c., an exact chronology 
can be determined for a period of two hundred and fifty years. 
A collection of these “Eponym Lists” is in the Assyrian 
Room. 

The cylinder records referred to above, were usually placed 
in the foundation stones of temples and palaces, and quite a 
number of them have been discovered. Some of the earlier 
records are on stone slabs, but from the time of Tiglath- 
Pileser I the cylinder seems to have been the recognised form 
in which such records were kept. 

They are, naturally, of various sizes, and also of various 
shapes. With these, and the Eponym canons to guide us, 
the history of Assyria may be as accurately written as that 
of any country in Europe during the Middle Ages. There 
may be exaggeration in respect of the prowess of the kings 
who caused them to be written, but the general historical 
outline is unquestionable. As the principal of them were 
prepared by order of the kings whose names are most familiar 
to us by reason of their being mentioned in the Jewish Scriptures 
they are naturally of very great interest. 

Tiglath-Pileser I, by whom the earliest was inscribed, was 
not the king of that name who is mentioned in the Bible. 
Interesting therefore though the record is it may be passed 
over here as we must be content with a very few illustrations 
of their contents. 

Sargon is represented by some fragments of an eight-sided 
cylinder and two nine-sided prisms. The fragments record 
his campaigns against Ashdod, the only reference to which 
in the world’s literature is a passing allusion by which Isaiah 
dated the prophecy contained in his twentieth chapter. The 
cylinder records how the people of Ashdod made a league 
with various nations, including Judah, but were defeated 
by Sargon. The latter refers to his conquest of Bit-Khu-um- 
ri-a—“ Omri-land,” that is Israel. 
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The most interesting of all the cylinders are those of 
Sennacherib, of which there are several. They were written 
at different times during his reign, and the later ones generally 
include the events mentioned in the earlier. He commenced 
to reign in 705 B.c. and his first cylinder was written in the 
beginning of the year 702 B.c. It records his first campaign, 
which was waged against Merodach-Baladan. During the 
same year a second cylinder was prepared, and two years 
later a third, which adds something to our knowledge of his 
times. As his reign progressed his annals became longer, and 
in 694 B.c. an eight-sided cylinder was prepared containing an 
account of five campaigns waged by Sennacherib himself and 
two by his generals. The final record, so far as is known, was 
prepared in 686 B.c., and exceeds in interest all the others. 
It records the defeat of Merodach-Baladan, the king of Babylon, 
who sent an embassy to Hezekiah of Judah as recorded in 
2 Kings xx and Isaiah xxxix, and, after various other matters, 
it mentions his invasion of Palestine, so well known to readers 
of the Bible. 

This is of sufficient importance to merit quotation: 


“T then besieged Hezekiah of Judah who had not submitted 
to my yoke, and I captured forty-six of his strong cities and 
fortresses and innumerable small cities which were round 
about them, with the battering of rams and the assault of 
engines, and the attack of foot soldiers, and by mines and 
breaches (made in the walls). I brought out therefrom two 
hundred thousand and one hundred and fifty people, both 
small and great, male and female, and horses, and mules, and 
asses, and camels, and oxen, and innumerable sheep I counted 
as spoil. (Hezekiah) himself, like a caged bird, I shut up 
within Jerusalem his royal city. I threw up mounds against 
him, and I took vengeance upon any man who came forth 
from his city. His cities which I had captured I took from 
him and gave to Mitinti, king of Ashdod, and Padi, king of 
Ekron, and Suilli-Bél, king of Gaza, and I reduced his land. 
I added to their former yearly tribute, and increased the gifts 
which they paid unto me. The fear of the majesty of my 
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sovereignty overwhelmed Hezekiah, and the Urbi and his 
trusty warriors, whom he had brought into his royal city 
of Jerusalem to protect it, deserted. And he despatched after 
me his messenger to my royal city Nineveh to pay tribute and 
to make submission with thirty talents of gold, eight hundred 
talents of silver, precious stones, eye-paint, . . . ivory 
couches and thrones, hides and tusks, precious woods, and 
divers objects, a heavy treasure, together with his daughters, 
and the women of his palace, and male and female musicians.” 


A comparison of this with the Bible accounts is interesting. 
No Assyrian king recorded disasters. To read their annals 
we might well think Assyrian armies were invulnerable. 
Sennacherib seems therefore to have somewhat conveniently 
merged two incidents, and recorded those events which suited 
the usual boastful ways of Assyrian monarchs. 

The capture of certain cities of Judah by the Assyrians is 
mentioned in the Bible; so is the payment of tribute. That 
the Assyrians beseiged Jerusalem is also recorded in the 
Bible, but the outcome of the incident is totally different. 
There we read “the angel of the Lord went forth, and smote 
in the camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five 
thousand: and when men arose early in the morning, behold, 
they were all dead corpses.” 

It is not within the purpose of this book to critically examine 
the two accounts to see which of these endings is correct. 
But the facts of history really settle the question and indicate 
the accuracy of the scriptural record. It is significant enough 
that even in Sennacherib’s vaunting annals he says not a 
single word as to capturing the city of Jerusalem after he 
had shut up Hezekiah therein ‘“‘like a caged bird’; he can 
only speak of what he did to “any man who came forth from 
his city.”’ Silence is not always a good argument, but in 
this case it is significant. Whatever may have been the 
means employed by the angel of the Lord, probably a plague 
of some kind, Judah was delivered. 

Sennacherib’s successor, Esarhaddon, has left a number of 
cylinders and other records. Their principal contents refer 
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to conquests on the north-west frontier, the building of a 
new palace at Babylon, the restoration of Babylon, where he 
rebuilt the city and a temple and restored its ancient privileges. 
The paucity of reference to foreign wars seems to indicate that 
Assyria was not in the same position as in the reign of Sen- 
nacherib, though Esarhaddon was no rots faineant, and ‘was 
capable of energetic action. 

To all intents and purposes the collection of Assyrian annals 
close with those of Ashur-bani-pal. Again we have a number 
of cylinders and fragments, and they furnish an excellent 
record of his reign. Two ten-sided ones written in the year 
636 B.c. give an account of nine campaigns against various 
enemies. They include expeditions into Egypt, Syria, Elam, 
Babylonia and elsewhere. Like most other Assyrian kings 
Ashur-bani-pal includes in his annals the building of his palace. 

It would be impossible to refer to all the interesting things 
to be seen in the Assyrian Room; there are letters, despatches, 
reports, contracts, and many other things. Although Assyria 
was a military power, and its kings great military leaders, the 
literary side of human affairs was well looked after. Ashur- 
bani-pal, in particular, was a great patron of learning, and 
had a Royal Library in his city of Nineveh. He had prepared 
lists of stones, woods, birds, insects, and fishes, etc. There, 
too, he filed reports received from princes and local governors. 
As a student he had copies of older documents made for his 
Library. They were duly labelled and examples of them, 
including the labels, are to be seen. 

Foremost among the “books” in his Library were the 
mythological legends of Assyria, of which the Creation and 
Flood legends are certainly the most interesting. 

The Creation legend of Assyria is recorded on a series of 
seven tablets. The First describes the time ‘‘ when the heavens 
were not and the earth was not,” and proceeds to recount 
certain plots amongst the gods. The Second and Third 
continue the story and lead up to the choice of Marduk (the 
Merodach of the Bible) as the champion of the gods to put 
down the rebellion organised by Tiamit. The conflict forms 
the subject of the Fourth Tablet. 
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Marduk armed himself with the invincible power which the 
gods had bestowed upon him, and, mounting his four-horsed 
chariot, he advanced against the monster. He spread out his 
net to catch her, he drove the winds, which he had gathered 
together, down her throat, and he “seized the spear and 
pierced through her carcase. He drove the weapon into her 
heart, he severed her inward parts, he vanquished her, he cut 
off her life.’ He split her like an oyster into two halves. 
From one of these halves he made the covering for the heavens, 
i.e. the firmament, and from the other he seems to have 
formed the earth. 

The Fifth Tablet deals with the creation of the stars, the 
stablishing of the year, which was divided into twelve months, 
and the appointment of the moon “‘to determine the days.” 
It probably also contained an account of the creation of 
vegetation upon the earth, and perhaps also of animals. The 
Sixth Tablet records the Creation of Man, who was brought 
into existence that the gods might have worshippers. In 
order to create man, Marduk caused an ally of Tiamit to be 
punished, and from his blood and the dust of the earth he 
“kneaded” man. The Seventh Tablet contains the hymn of 
the gods, and an epilogue. 

The Flood Tablets record the adventures of one Gisaneiks 
a king of Erech. Incurring the wrath of the goddess 
Ishtar, and grieved by the death of his friend Enkidu (half 
man, half beast), Gilgamesh determined to seek his 
ancestor, Uta-napishtim, who had learned the secret of 
immortality. After many adventures, including crossing of 
the waters of death, he arrived at the abode of Uta-napishtim 
and asked how he too might become immortal. The answer 
he received was very expressive. ‘‘ As long as houses are 
built, and as long as brethren quarrel, and as long as there is 
hatred in the land, and as long as the waters of the river run 
into the sea, so long will death come to every man!’ Pressed 
by Gilgamesh Uta-napishtim then recounted the story of the 
Flood. It has many similarities to the Bible account, but also 
certain differences. The gods determined to send a flood but 
warned Uta-napishtim of the event and told him to prepare a 
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ship wherein he, and his wife and family, and his beasts, 
might be saved. Torrents of rain descended and all mankind, 
except those in the ship, were destroyed. Finally the ship 
grounded on a mountain, and a dove, a swallow, and a raven 
were successively sent forth. When the waters had abated 
Uta-napishtim left the ship and offered up a sacrifice to the 
gods. One of these was very incensed that the entire race of 
men had not been blotted out! Uta-napishtim was then made 
immortal. 

Such is, very briefly, the Assyrian story of the Flood. It is 
sometimes said to be the original from which the Bible account 
was taken. On this opinions differ, for some trace both to still 
earlier record. The truth of the Flood is now apparent, and no 
record hitherto discovered can be compared to the Bible one. 
There is myth and magic in the story of Gilgamesh; the 
account in Genesis is free from all magical traits or mytho- 
logical surroundings. But so far as this book is concerned the 
matter must be left for the reader’s consideration. 

Before leaving the Assyrian Room two other matters should 
be mentioned. There is in one of the cases a collection of terra- 
cotta bowls. They were found chiefly on the sites of ancient 
Babylonian cities, and the insides of the bowls are covered with 
inscriptions. The strange feature about them is that the 
inscriptions are not in the cuneiform script of the land, but in 
square Hebrew, Syriac and Mandaitic characters. 

The inscriptions are incantations, and the bowls were 
evidently supposed to have some magical virtue. Some of the 
incantations are spells to cure disease, others to protect houses 
and their owners from ghostly visitors, and from fiends and 
devils of every sort. 

As the inscriptions are in perfect preservation it is evident 
that the bowls were not used to contain liquids. Moreover, 
they have been found at the four corners of the foundations 
of houses: if there was only one bowl it was upside down: 
if they were in pairs one was inverted over the other. From 
this fact it has been adduced that they were intended to trap 
the devils and evil spirits who might otherwise have worried 
the occupants of the houses. A tablet near by reads, “‘ (The 
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devil) which they catch in the best chamber, let them seat 
him in a basin that has no opening.”’ Some of them have 
drawings of devils. They date from the years 200 to 500 of 
the Christian era and were made for, and used by, Jews who 
dwelt in Mesopotamia during that period. 

Lastly, there is a selection of cylinder-seals made of hard 
stones. They were used by the Babylonians for sealing legal 
and commercial documents. Legal customs are very old, and 
“signed, sealed and delivered ” is evidently of great antiquity. 
When a contract or an agreement was entered into, witnesses 
were required, and they and the contracting parties signified 
their witnessing or contracting by rolling their cylinder-seals 
over the moist clay whereon the contract had been inscribed. 

They go back to very early times, and specimens are exhibited 
ranging from one Khashkhamer, about 2300 B.c., to the Persian 
period. They were often of precious or semi-precious stones, 
such as jasper, rock-crystal, emerald, amethyst, onyx, hema- 
tite, and, occasionally, jade. The designs, especially in earlier 
times, represented scenes from the myths and legends of 
Babylonia. They were not confined to the peoples of Meso- 
potamia for there are some used by the Amorites, Kassites, 
Hittites, and Phoenicians, and some from Cappadocia. 

A few deserve special mention. One represents a male and 
a female figure seated at the side of a fruit-bearing tree ; behind 
the woman is a serpent. We are reminded of the account of 
the temptation of Eve as given in Genesis. A number contain 
representations of incidents connected with the Flood, especially 
contests between Gilgamesh or his friend Enkidu and lions, 
bulls, etc. 

It will be seen that the contents of this and the Babylonian 
Rooms are of real importance. We have referred to those 
most likely to interest the general public; but much has been 
passed over. Altogether they enable us to understand some- 
thing of the mentality as well as the history of these ancient 
peoples, who were just as real in their day, as we are, and this 
is no small gain. 


CHAPTER XVII 


OTHER SEMITIC AND RELATED PEOPLES 


ADJOINING the Assyrian Room there are two rooms and a 
landing which contain a number of things connected with 
other peoples, with whom the Assyrians and Babylonians were 
brought into contact. They are not so intensely interesting 
as those from Mesopotamia itself, yet they deserve notice. 

In the first of these rooms, known as the Semitic Room, 
there are a number of Himyaritic and Cufic tablets and 
inscriptions. Himyaritic is the name of the language of 
South-Western Arabia. The language is sometimes referred 
to as Sabaean, and the land is approximately the Sheba of 
the Bible. The people attained to an advanced civilization 
in early times, and the Himyaritic language represents the most 
archaic form of Arabic. 

Cufa is a town on the Euphrates, and the term Cufic is 
applied to that form of Arabic characters which is angular, 
and which was employed at Cufa in early times in the prepara- 
tion of costly copies of the Koran, and in later days to archi- 
tectural ornamentation. The latter is illustrated in the 
inscriptions. 

Carthage is also represented in this room by a series of 
funerary tablets. Carthage was originally a colony established 
by the Phoenicians of Tyre. The narrow territory attached 
to the city of Tyre caused her to send her sons abroad to 
establish trading centres elsewhere. In the case of Carthage, 
the colony outstripped the mother-city, for Carthage became 
a prosperous state, and, in due time sent her sons abroad to 
cultivate her commerce. She established colonies from Cyrene 
to Gibraltar, As a result of her settlements in Sicily she came 
into contact with the rising power of Rome, and for many 
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years the two cities were both rivals and enemies. Three 
wars ensued—the Punic Wars of Roman history—but Carthage 
could not resist the military genius and growing strength of 
_ Rome. The city was destroyed in 146 B.c., though it subse- 
quently revived under Roman jurisdiction. 

Palmyra is another ancient city with memorials in this 
room. It was situate in the Syrian Desert, and is supposed 
by some to be the ‘‘Tadmor in the wilderness” built by King 
Solomon, This, however, is questionable. It formed a halting- 
place for caravans between Syria and Mesopotamia, and grew 
into a prosperous centre of commerce. It reached its greatest 
prosperity in the time of the Emperor Hadrian and the Anto- 
nines (A.D. 117 to 180), and it was destroyed by Aurelian in 
A.D. 273, and its inhabitants massacred. The ruins are of 
great extent. 

In the centre of the room there is a collection of earthenware 
lamps, vases, and a number of miscellaneous articles from 
various cities of Palestine, including Bethlehem, Jerusalem, 
and Joppa. Whilst there is nothing outstanding in the exhibits, 
the fact that they come from the Holy Land of Christian 
and Jewish religions will add to the interest they arouse as 
antiquities. 

Passing to the next room—the Phcenician—there are a 
number of Semitic antiquities. 

The Siloan Inscription, of which there is a cast, is particularly 
interesting. When the invasion of Judah by Sennacherib 
was imminent, Hezekial, as a wise general, purposed to divert 
the waters which ran through the valley outside Jerusalem 
to a pool inside the city. By so doing he considerably increased 
the difficulties of the Assyrians, for an army must have water. 
To effect this he caused a tunnel, to be excavated through which 
the water could run. It was commenced at each end and the 
workmen met in the middle. The inscription records the 
accomplishment of the undertaking. 

Close by is a cast of the Moabite Stone which contains the 
Moabitish account of the conflict between Joram, the son 
of Ahab, of Israel, assisted by the King of Judah, and Mesha, 
the King of Moab. As a stone it had a somewhat peculiar 
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history. A German Missionary saw it in 1868, and endeavoured 
to purchase it for the Berlin Museum. The Arabs endeavoured 
to get better terms for it and interested the French in the 
stone. The French Embassy managed to get a squeeze of 
the inscription and offered to purchase the stone for a sum 
much in excess of that which the Prussian Authorities had bid. 
Then the Turk in the person of the Governor of Nablus, came 
on the scene with an intimation that if the stone were sold, 
the proceeds would be his. Rather than see their looked for 
gains go into the hands of the Turk, the Arabs resolved to 
destroy the stone. They lit a fire, and when the stone was 
sufficiently heated, poured cold water over it, thus breaking 
it into pieces. They imagined it must be something of value 
as representatives of two European nations were endeavouring 
to get it. They assumed therefore, it had some magical 
properties, and distributed the pieces among a number of 
families to be used as charms to preserve their grain from 
blight. Most of the pieces were afterwards secured by the 
French, who pieced them together as far as possible. In 
the circumstances the squeeze is the only authority for the 
full text. The various pieces joined together are in Paris. 

In this room there are also a number of votive tablets 
containing dedications to Baal, Ashtoreth, and other pagan 
deities. The former recall to mind the stirring scene on 
Mount Carmel when Elijah challenged the priests of Baal to 
an ordeal by sign. Baal was impotent, notwithstanding the 
frenzy of his worshippers. He was asleep! or on a journey! 
When Elijah prepared his altar to the God of Israel.and the 
fire descended and burnt up sacrifice and altar as well, the 
ordeal was ended. “Jehovah! He is the God; Jehovah! 
He is the God” shouted the multitude, in all the fervour of 
a religious reformation. 

Ashtoreth was the consort of Baal. She was probably the 
most popular of all the female divinities of Syria and Meso- 
potamia, and answers to the Ishtar of Babylon. She was the 
goddess of love and war, and was also known as the Queen of 
Heaven. Baal was worshipped with the horrid rites of infant 
sacrifice, “‘passing the children through the fire” as it is termed 
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in the Bible. The worship of Ashtoreth was associated with 
openly licentious customs, prostitution being regularly prac- 
tised in her honour. 

On the landing will be seen a collection of Hittite sculptures, 
bas-reliefs, and antiquities. They come principally from 
Carchemish, and tell us something concerning what has been 
termed ‘‘a forgotten Empire.” Once the Hittite Empire 
stretched from the western shores of Asia Minor to Syria and 
Palestine. To-day much of its history is known, principally 
from allusions to it in the Bible, and in the Egyptian and 
Assyrian inscriptions. The Hittites also have left a number 
of strange hieroglyphs of their own, as may be seen, to speak of 
their past, and these have given some assistance in the work 
of re-writing the history of the people. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
RELIGIONS IN THE MUSEUM 


AMONG the many influences which affect the lives of men, 
and the history of nations, religion occupies a foremost place. 
It deals with the inmost thoughts as well as the outward actions, 
and must therefore seriously influence the thought and the 
doings of every age andrace. Consequently, an institution like 
the British Museum would be lacking in an essential matter 
if religion did not find some place in its galleries. 


(A) CHRISTIANITY 


LivinG in a land which professes the Christian religion it is 
natural for us to give that the first place in our review. One 
room, the Early Christian Room, is specifically given up to it. 
But as religion is so intimately associated with many aspects 
of life it will be necessary to refer to other galleries and rooms 
if we would get a complete view of the exhibits bearing upon it. 

That this must be so will be apparent if we endeavour to 
realise the area affected by Christianity in the early centuries 
A.D. The missionary era of Christianity may be dated from 
the time when Saul of Tarsus, with two companions, left the 
city of Antioch to carry their message westward. That event 
is dated A.D. 48. By the end of the period covered by the 
Acts of the Apostles, Christianity had been established in 
Syria, Egypt, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Illyricum and Italy. 
By the time that a Christian Emperor, Constantine, occupied 
the throne of the Cesars, bishops attended a council held at 
Nicea, from Spain, Gaul, Gothia, Italy, Sicily, Pannonia, 
Thrace, Macedonia, Asia Minor, Syria, Mesopotamia, Persia, 
Palestine, Egypt, Lybia, and Carthage. Christianity had 
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therefore become a world religion, and we may expect its 
memorials to exist in any, or all, of the districts named. 

Of the age of the Apostles, nothing can be expected to 
remain. Christianity was in its early infancy, and growing 
out of Judaism it inherited the disapproval of making any 
objects which might possibly give rise to a practice of venera- 
tion of relics, or a modified form of worship for any other than 
its unseen God. In relation to the Apostolic Age the principal 
thing of interest in the Museum is a model of the Acropolis 
of Athens which will be found in the Elgin Room. Looking 
at that, and at the pictorial representations of it, also the 
various sculptures from the temple of Athena, we may better 
appreciate the arresting words of Paul when he stood on Mar’s 
Hill and spoke to the philosophers of Greece concerning the 
Unknown God. With temples and statues standing wherever 
the eye could reach he said: 

“God . . . dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
neither is worshipped with men’s hands as though he needed 
anything . . . Forasmuch then as we are the offspring of 
' God, we ought not to think that the Godhead is like unto gold, 
or silver, or stone, graven by art or man’s device.”’ 

It is in such places as the catacombs of Rome that we might 
expect to find early relics of Christianity, and though there is 
not much from them in the Museum, a brief reference to them 
seems desirable. The term “catacomb” was not used by the 
early Christians, they called their burying places cemeteries, 
a Latin form of the Greek word koimeterion, a sleeping-place, 
a most appropriate name for the last resting-place of those 
whom they believed to be “‘sleeping in Jesus.” In these 
catacombs the dead were placed on shelves, or loculi (niches), 
closed in by slabs of marble, on which brief inscriptions were 
engraved. 

The earliest inscriptions were usually very short. They 
were in Greek and included such phrases as: ‘‘ May God refresh 
thee—in Christ,’’ ‘‘Mayest thou live in God,” “X. is in peace 
and in Christ,” ‘“‘Y. sleeps here in peace,” “In God and in 
Christ.” Simple symbols often accompanying the inscriptions ; 
sometimes scriptural scenes are portrayed. The favourite 
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symbols were the fish, the ship, the anchor, the Good Shepherd, 
and the palm. 

The fish is usually painted, carved, or written at the end 
of an epitaph, and is a complete formula in itself. It was 
intended to be a confession of faith. The Greek word for fish 
was IXOY%X, and each letter stood for a name, title or aspect 
of the Redeemer—I: IHZOY2, Jesus; X: XPIZTOX, Christ ; 
@: OEOY, of God; Y: ‘YIOZ, Son; ©: SQTHP, Saviour. Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour. The ship was the symbol 
of the Church, sailing over the sea of life to the desired haven. 
The anchor stands for hope, used in this connection in the 
New Testament—‘which hope we have as an anchor of the 
soul, both sure and stedfast.’”” The Good Shepherd needs no 
explanation, for Jesus applied the title to himself, neither 
does the palm, which evidently speaks of victory, and peace. 

The principal things in the Museum which have come from 
the catacombs are a number of gilded glasses and other vessels. 
Some have suggested that they were remains of glasses used 
in the Eucharistic, or Memorial Services of the early Christians. 
The inscriptions on them prove them to have been vessels 
for domestic use probably given as presents to the recipients, 
on the occasion of weddings, birth-days or other anniversaries. 
They date from the third to the fifth century. Some bear 
secular, and some even pagan, representations or references, 
but the favourite designs appear to be portraits of the donor 
or receiver, and figures of saints. They bear inscriptions, of 
which the most usual are vivas (mayest thou live), pie zeses 
(drink and live). The latter sounds like an ancient form of 
our modern ‘‘Good health!” 

These glasses were attached to the loculi in the Catacombs, 
possibly as a means of easily identifying the particular grave 
in which the former owner was laid to rest. Among those 
with pagan representations is one of Heracles. There is one 
with Jewish suggestions in the representation of the seven- 
branched lightstand, a rams-horn, a citron and a bundle of 
branches, suggestive of the Passover. Others picture Daniel 
destroying the dragon. Bel; Christ is naturally shown, so 
are Peter and Paul. 
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One point that must arrest the attention of anyone who 
examines the early Christian antiquities is the various forms 
in which the cross enters into Christian symbolism. Strangely 
enough the simple form of the cross - now commonly used, 
is not found in the early centuries at all. It originated in the 
use of the two first Greek letters in the name Christ, XP, 
as an abridgement of the word. Such abridgements were not 
uncommon, and may be found on coins of the Roman Empire. 
Before the time of Constantine it was used in such an expression 
as IN ¥ (in Christ) but it is only from his days, A.D. 312, 
and onward, that it was used by itself as a symbol. By the 
second quarter of the fourth century it was common, having 
occasionally the addition of a and w (alpha and omega). 
By the middle of the century it had the addition of a circle 
round it, and later still, about A.D. 355, became the sign f, 
The open and common use of the simple cross dates from the 
fifth century. These facts and dates will materially assist in 
roughly dating various articles among the Christian antiquities. 

In this connection some of the coins of the early Christian 
period of the Empire which are shown will be interesting. 
Constantine the Great, the first Christian Emperor, shows 
the Labarum (that is a banner bearing the early form of the 
cross, a monogram made of the combined letters X and P) 
transfixing the dragon, the latter evidently being used as 
the symbol of paganism in the Roman world. Others have 
the Labarum alone. Constantius II represents himself as 
holding the Labarum, so does the Emperor Valens. 

A few words on the nimbus which frequently occurs in 
sacred pictures may be instructive. The word is Latin and 
means cloud. The nimbus was used among the Romans for 
gods and emperors. It is also found in the usual Christian 
form on early Buddhist sculptures. It indicates dignity, 
eminence, and power, rather than sanctity; it was so used 
by the Christian Emperor Justinian, and on coins of other 
Christian Emperors. Its earliest use in Christian art in relation 
to Christ is in the fourth century. In the fifth it was applied 
to the Virgin Mary and others, but was not universal until 


the seventh. 
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One other subject calls for attention on account of the 
various exhibits which refer to it—that is Gnosticism. The 
name comes from the Greek word gnosis, knowledge. Gnostics 
were therefore ‘knowing ones,” people who knew things hid 
from mere common humanity. Before the Christian era the 
union of Greek philosophy and the various beliefs of the 
Orient opened up by the conquests of Alexander, had brought 
into existence a class of men who were the fore-runners of 
the later Gnostics. Various Egyptian cults, such as those of 
Khnemu, Ra, and Osiris, were included in these systems. 

When Christianity began to spread these philosophers 
attempted to incorporate some of its teachings with their 
views, and thus gave rise to Gnosticism. There were many 
varieties of it, and it is only possible to give the barest idea 
of its leading doctrines. They taught that the Creator of 
the World, the Law-giver of the Old Testament, was not 
the Supreme Deity. Between man and God there was a whole 
hierarchy of zons, demons, and gods. Jesus Christ was an 
Eon. Men were pneumatic (spiritual), psychic (soulish) or 
hylitic (material). The latter must perish. Many of the gnostics 
were ascetic, others were just the reverse, contending that 
the nature of the actions of the material body were of no 
importance whatever. 

We cannot wonder that such a mixture of doctrines gave 
rise to a belief in magic, charms, and amulets. They believed 
in mystical words and forms and these constitute the principal 
features of the Gnostic gems displayed. 

Further examples will be found in the Egyptian collections. 
The legends and signs on these are chiefly the divine name 
JAH, or Jehovah of hosts, and the names of the archangels, 
Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel. 

The foregoing will supply an introduction to the early 
Christian antiquities and no detailed reference is needful. 
For reasons already mentioned, not many articles are to be 
expected in relation to the earliest times, and as Christianity 
was adopted by the various nations its antiquities are generally 
found in association with national rather than purely Christian 
matters. 
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Christianity is said to have been introduced into Egypt 
by Mark, the Evangelist, about the year A.D. 69. Later monas- 
tries and nunneries sprang up, and the Scriptures were trans- 
lated into Coptic, the Egyptian language of the time. A few 
sepulchral tablets referring to the period will be found in the 
Egyptian Sculpture Gallery. (See page 104.) 

Christianity in Egypt adopted a line of its own. Among 
the ideas which grew up in the early centuries one was known 
as Mono-physism. This teaching was accepted by the Egyptians, 
and as it was condemned by the Council of the Church, the 
Copts, as the Egyptian Christians were called, broke away 
from the general body and became a separate Church. Being 
more or less in a corner by themselves, they preserved their 
ancient liturgies and customs. Their old association with 
Egyptian religion is probably the reason why the cross is 
often represented by the Egyptian ankh f (life). It will also 
explain the Egyptian influence which is clearly to be discerned 
in their art. 

Coptic antiquities have survived in great numbers, and a 
small room has been set apart for them in the Museum. 
Amongst them may be found grave stones and epitaphs, 
various objects in stone, wood, pottery (including lamps), and 
metal. They have been obtained principally from cemeteries 
and relate to the period between the fourth and eighth centuries, 
inclusive. A linen tunic with a tapestry ornament and other 
articles illustrate Coptic textile productions. Articles of later 
date indicate the influence of Saracenic art, as the decorations 
are Arabic in character even when the scenes represented are 
of Scriptural incidents. 

There are a number of Ostraka, that is sherds used 
for writing exercises. They show us that human nature 
changes but little in the course of centuries, for on some of 
them the scholar has amused himself and maybe wasted his 
time, in making rough drawings of the human face and animals. 
Were the former intended to represent the dominie? 

Closely allied to the Coptic church is that of Abyssinia, which 
also holds the Monophysite belief. The head of the Church, 
the Abuna, is actually a Copt, and is nominated by the 
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Patriarch of Alexandria. Abyssinia has usually been a sort 
of terrva-incognita. The Portuguese endeavoured to convert 
the people to Catholicism in the sixteenth century, but though 
the royal family accepted the Roman doctrine the people rose 
against it and expelled the missionaries. The Negus (Emperor) 
resigned, and the old religion of the country remained un- 
changed. Dances form an important part of the religious 
services, the priest carrying a rattle or sistrum, and a crutch. 
Drums and processional crosses are also used. These are 
often decorated with representations of Scriptural scenes and 
of the martyrdoms of the saints. A few typical articles will 
be found in the Christian Room. 

When Constantine removed the seat of the government of 
the Roman Empire from Rome to his new city of Constanti- 
nople, he inevitably subjected the civilization and the art of 
the Empire to the influence of the East. The result was the 
uprise of what is known as the Byzantine School. Its style 
of decoration is flat and is characterised by a plentiful use of 
gold in its pictures and illuminations. Much use, too, was 
made of mosaics and painting. They can hardly be termed 
attractive to modern ideas, yet they represent a period in 
art and they have left their mark on subsequent development. 
Byzantine art influenced the Venetians, and had a bearing 
on the movements of the Renaissance. 


(B) THE RELIGIONS OF THE EAST 


BupDpDHISM, the religion of some five hundred millions of 
the human race, finds its adherents in North-west India, 
Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, Japan, Tibet, and other parts 
of Asia. So far as can be ascertained it originated in the fifth 
century B.C. with an Indian prince, named Siddhartha, who 
was The Buddha. The name means The Awakened or The 
Enlightened, and is expressive of the claims made by Siddhartha. 
He forsook the luxury of a palace, left wife and child, and 
became a religious mendicant. It was then that he received 
his enlightenment, and for forty years he preached his new 
gospel, dying at the age of eighty. 
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Buddhism teaches that existence is mainly evil, that at 
death there is a reincarnation, and that the only escape from 
evil is to lose one’s own individuality in the universal life— 
Nirvana. The way to attain to Nirvana is the “Eight-fold 
Path,” that is by following eight right things—right belief, 
right purpose, right discourse, right actions, right living 
(purity), right effort, right mindedness (lowliness) and right 
meditation. 

They have been summed up as renunciation of all desire 
which itself arises from sensation. Hence the idea of escaping 
from personal individuality into a universal life. One who 
has become purified by following the eight-fold path and whose 
next reincarnation will be a Buddha is known as a Bodhisatva. 

The religion has its sacred books, its priesthood, monasteries 
and nunneries, and its missioners. It has experienced heresies, 
particularly as it travelled beyond the confines of India where 
it arose. 

The Buddhist Room in the Museum contains a large number 
of exhibits illustrating Buddhism in the various countries in 
which it is followed. There are statues of Buddha as he is 
idealised in India, Japan, Java, etc. Others will be found 
in the Room of Indian religions. There are also statues of 
Bodhisatvas, one from China being particularly worthy of 
notice. 

Friezes from Buddhist temples contain some striking repre- 
sentations of Buddha and incidents in his life. One scene is 
frequently repeated—Buddha under the Bo-tree, where, so 
tradition alleges, he received his enlightenment. Rosaries are 
used, and quite a number, some very large in size, may be seen. 

On the principal staircase there are numerous carvings 
from the Amaravti Tope. A tope is a structure usually 
erected over the relics of Buddha or one of his principal disciples. 
The sculptures represent scenes in the life of Buddha and a 
number of historical and local events. 

Buddhism was introduced into Tibet in the seventh century 
A.D. Some centuries afterwards an Indian Buddhist went 
there and became the first of a long line of Lamas who have 
been the heads of the religion in that country. It was, how- 
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ever, a different form of Buddhism from that which prevailed 
in India, and is often known as Lamaism. Its head is now 
known as the Dalai Lama, which means Ocean Priest or Sea 
of Wisdom. 

Actually Lamaism is a mixture of Buddhism, demon- 
worship and magic, and has been further confused by the 
introduction of a number of philosophical speculations. The 
Dalai Lama and his associate priests constitute a hierarchy, 
possessing property and exercising temporal power. 

Worship takes the form of incantations, accompanied by 
the use of various kinds of musical instruments—prayer- 
wheels are evidently an important part of the religious equip- 
ment in Tibet. They are wheels or drums in which papers 
inscribed with prayers are placed. The wheels are turned and 
as they rotate the prayers are assumed to be duly offered. 
Apparently the method by which the revolutions of the wheel 
are effected is quite unimportant. It seems an easy mode of 
providing for “much speaking” and “vain repetitions.” 

A collection of articles associated with Buddhism in Tibet 
is in the Buddhist Room; there are rosaries, trumpets which 
are carried by itinerant lamas (one is made of a human thigh- 
bone), prayer-wheels and prayer-rolls and other articles. 

Buddhism reached Japan in the sixth century, and became 
dominant in the ninth. But there, as in Tibet, it is by no 
means a pure type of religion, for local Japanese deities have 
been included as incarnations of Buddha. Moreover, it has 
become divided into sects and sub-sects. Two of these sects 
are represented by a table and utensils used in a ceremony 
or incantation known as Goma-wo-taku, or burning the Goma. 
It is practised by the Shingon and Tendai Sects of Japan, 
and consists in burning wood and the recitation of prayers 
which will have the effect of exorcising one hundred and eight 
demons that lead men to sin! 

Figures, shrines and other things represent Buddhism as 
it is practised in Japan and form an interesting collection in 
the room. 

Although Buddhism claims so many followers there are 
several other religions in the East, and some reference to them 
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is desirable, to enable a visitor to the Museum to appreciate 
what is to be seen there. Generally the things are exhibited 
in the Gallery of Indian Religions. 

The most important from the point of view of the number 
of its followers, is Hinduism. This religion is especially inter- 
esting as it was, in the early form, the religion of the great 
Aryan, or Indo-European race from which we, as well as the 
Hindus, have sprung. It is therefore, in some ways, the religion 
of our own ancestors, and can be traced back for over three 
thousand years. 

The principles of the early Hindu religion are found in a 
series of books known as the Vedas. The name Veda is Sanscrit, 
and signifies knowledge. The Vedas comprise a large number 
of books, but are summed up in four classes, (1) The Rig-Veda ; 
(2) The Yajur-Veda ; (3) The Sama-Veda ; and (4) The Atharva- 
Veda. 

The Rig-Veda is the most ancient of all, and gives the best 
insight into the early principles of Hindu religion. It consists 
of over a thousand hymns, and is supposed to date from about 
1500 B.c. From these hymns it is clear that primarily the 
Vedic religion was a system of native worship. This is not to 
be wondered at having regard to the amplitude and grandeur 
of natural phenomena in a country like India. 

The Yajur-Veda contains various formule for the liturges 
and ritual of the religion ; the Sama-Veda is another collection 
of hymns; and the Atharva-Veda contains charms, prayers, 
curses, spells, etc., and has a distinct tendency to demon- 
worship.. 

The great Deity of the Vedas appears to have been Varuna, 
the sky or heaven. This name is closely allied to the Greek 
form Ouranos, a fact accounted for by the common origin of 
the Indo-European race. He was the Lord, the All-knowing 
and omniscient, the upholder of moral and physical order in 
the universe. Other deities were Indra, Agni and Soma. 
Indra was the god who wielded the thunder-bolt, who caused 
the rain and thus provided food for his people and overthrew 
his enemies. In a country like India such a god was a bene- 
factor. The hard dry ground, was parched by the torrid heat, 
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and the return of the rain after drought was like life from the 
dead. 

The other two gods were of an entirely different nature. 
Agni was the god of fire, and was really the most important 
god in the Hindu religion. Originally he represented the fire 
on the sacrificial altar, which was fed with pure clarified butter 
so that his flame might rise brightly towards heaven. He was 
thus the mediator, but he was likewise the god of the lightning 
and of fire. More hymns are dedicated to him than to any 
other being. 

Thus far early Hindu mythology is understandable, but it 
is not so easy to understand the place which Soma occupied 
amongst the gods. Soma is the juice of a plant which when 
fermented is intoxicating. Was it the effects of a draught 
of it that impressed the early people with its divine power, 
and caused them to give it a place as “king of the gods and 
men’’? 

Since the decline of Buddhism in India, the Hindu religion, 
with its polytheism and caste usages, has assumed a new form 
through a union of primitive aboriginal superstitions with 
the pantheistic philosophy of certain aspects of Buddhism. 
The most popular gods of this modern phase of Hinduism 
are Vishnu and Siva. 

Notwithstanding this, Brahma holds the first place among 
the gods in modern Hinduism, taking the place of Indra the 
Thunderer. He is always shown in a three-fold form, a trinity, 
or Trimurti. He is shown as having three faces and four 
arms, and usually holds a scroll or a book, intended to repre- 
sent the Vedas. He rides upon a goose, and has a rosary and 
sometimes a water-pot. He is regarded as the generative 
power of the universe. His consort is Saraswati, the patron 
of learning and music. She rides upon the peacock and holds 
a lyre. 

Vishnu, the second in the Hindu triad, represents the pre- 
serving principle in nature. He is a god of ancient date and 
has gradually occupied a more and more important position. 
During his existence he is supposed to have undergone ten 
avators or incarnations. These were: (1) A fish, in which 
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form he is said to have saved the human race and the Vedas 
when they were in danger of being submerged by a flood; 
(2) A tortoise, in which form he supports the universe; (3) 
A boar, in this aspect he raised the earth from the bottom 
of the sea by his tusks; (4) A Man-lion, as he appeared from 
a pillar and tore to pieces a persecutor of his followers; (5) A 
dwarf, under which form he obtained the gift of all he could 
cover in three steps. This proved to be nothing less than 
the whole of the heaven and earth! (6) As Parusa-Rama, 
Rama with the axe, the Brahman who destroyed the Kshatriya 
caste. (This caste was the warriors who were alleged to have 
sprung from the arms of Brahma); (7) Rama Chandra, or 
simply Rama; (8) Krishna; (9) Buddha. This form was pro- 
bably included to propitiate the Buddhists; (10) Kalki (the 
white horse), who is destined to appear at the end of the 
present evil age and destroy the wicked. 

Of these various incarnations the two which are principally 
honoured by the Hindus are numbers 7 and 8—Rama and 
Krishna, and a considerable number of small figures of each 
may be seen in the Room of Indian Religions. They represent 
them in various aspects of their careers. 

Rama, or Rama-Chandra, is always shown with a bow and 
arrow. He won his wife, Sita, by breaking the bow of Siva. 
But Sita was carried off by a ten-headed demon. To avenge 
this deed, Rama and his brother set off in pursuit ; and obtaining 
the assistance of Sugriva, the king of the monkeys, they 
crossed to Ceylon by what is now known as Adam’s Bridge, 
a chain of sand-banks which extend from the south coast 
of India to Ceylon. These sand-banks, so it is said, were made 
by the monkey god Hanuman. Thus Rama regained his wife. 
It is a queer tale to tell about gods! 

Krishna is no less strange as a god. He is represented as 
black, or dark blue, with four arms. His brother, Balarama 
is always white. As a child he is represented as crawling on 
the ground, or trampling on the serpent. As a youth he sported 
with milk-maids, stealing their clothes whilst they were bathing. 
Later he was the lover of Radha. When seated he is usually 
cross-legged. In the Indian epic of Krishna he is quite a 
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different individual; there he appears as a hero, but in the 
legends concerning him we are introduced to the most depraved 
side of Hinduism. 

Siva, the third of the triad, is a god of mixed attributes, 
but is identified with the Vedic god of prosperity. He is also 
known as Mahadeva (great god). He was a mountain god, 
and the River Ganges sprang from his head! In later times he 
took more terrible forms, and became the destroyer. In this 
phase, and as the hideous Ugra, he is everywhere. He wears 
a necklace of skulls; snakes twist round his neck; he sits on 
a tiger-skin and carries a trident, a drum, a club and a noose. 
His vehicle is a bull, and he himself has three eyes, four arms, 
and, sometimes, five heads. As the god of reproduction he 
appears as a linga, the phallic symbol of Hinduism. 

Devi is the consort of Siva. Her other names are Gauri 
(white) and Dinga (unapproachable) ; it is thought that these 
names represent her as the mountain snow of the Himalayas, 
in which case they are appropriate enough. But Devi applies 
to her in her terrible form, when, fully armed, she tramples 
under foot the buffalo-headed demon Maheshasura. She is 
also Kali, in which aspect she is a hideous hag, often shown 
trampling on a corpse, dragging out the soul by its hair. 

Hinduism has also its sun-god and the equivalents of the 
Grecian gods of the planets. Surya is the sun-god; he stands 
in a chariot driven by Aruna, dawn, drawn by seven horses. 
The planetary gods are—Mercury, Buddha; Venus, Shukra; 
Saturn, Sani; Mars, Mangala; Jupiter, Brihaspati. 

There are many more gods in the Hindu Pantheon, but the 
foregoing sketch of the principal deities will enable the visitor 
to appreciate what may be seen in the Museum. Most of the 
things representing Hinduism come from India and Ceylon, 
though there are some from Java and Siam, Of the pre-Buddha 
period of Indian religion, when the gods of the Veda were 
worshipped, not much is to be seen. 

The Jain religion has a number of points in which it resembles 
Buddhism, though it is believed to have developed before 
it. The Jains reside principally in the western area of Upper 
India. The religion is attributed to one Vardhamana Mahavira, 
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who lived in the sixth century B.c. The Jains believe in the 
immortality of the soul even for animals. They are exceed- 
ingly particular; the body must be kept in subjection by 
abstinence, and they are called upon to practise liberality, 
piety and gentleness, also to visit the temple daily. They 
reverence twenty-four Jinas, or Tirthamkaras; these are saints 
of the past who by mortification of the body have obtained 
a position superior even to that of the gods themselves. The 
Jains have many beautiful temples, from which a number 
of plaques may be seen in the Room of Hindu Religions. 
There are also representations of some of the Jinas; in one 
of them the first and the last stand side by side. 

Then there are the Sikhs. The Sikhs were not originally 
a nation but a religious sect. They were founded by one 
Nanak (1469-1539), and have to all intents and purposes 
become a nation. Nanak’s object was to bring about a union 
between the Hindus and Mohammedans of India, and to form 
them into a single brotherhood. He therefore accepted the 
reincarnation doctrines of the Brahmins and the mission of 
Mohammed as the prophet of God. He was succeeded by 
a number of teachers, gurus, the last of whom was one Govind. 
Govind opposed both Mohammedanism and Hinduism, at 
least in so far as the caste system of the latter was concerned, 
and taught that God could only be found in humility and 
sincerity. Before his days Arjun Mal, the fifth guru, had 
compiled the Adi Granth, the book of sacred teachings, Govind 
wrote a second volume and taught men to worship one God, 
to reject all superstition, to be moral in character, and to 
live by the sword. A copy of the Adi Granth of Govind Singh 
may be seen, together with a canopy and other things which 
are used in connection with the religion of the Sikhs. 

No view of Indian Religions would be complete without 
a reference to Mohammedanism, for its followers there number 
over sixty millions. The nature of this religion prevents 
many things being shown. It recognises one God, prohibits 
all images and any artistic representation of the human form. 
The outline of its history is too well-known to need detailed 
repetition. Founded by Mohammed in the seventh century 
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A.D. it quickly spread under the persuasion of “The Koran, 
tribute, or the sword.” It spread to India in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. The Koran is its Bible. This book was 
written by Mohammed from time to time, and its teaching 
is the basis of the legal codes in Mohammedan countries. 
A beautiful example of it is on view, which originally belonged 
to the Royal Family of Delhi. There are a few other articles, 
such as gilt standards for processional purposes, and a silk 
banner showing the sword of Ali, the son-in-law of Mohammed. 


(c) SOME OTHER RELIGIONS 


THERE are so many religions in the world that the British 
Museum could not illustrate them all, but a few more are 
represented. 

The first place must be given to the Jewish religion, the 
source from which Christianity arose. The few things illus- 
trating it will be found in the Buddhist Room. 

Thousands of years before the uprise of Mohammedanism, 
the religion of Israel forbade the use of representations of 
God or men; consequently objects suitable for exhibition 
are few. They are however of great interest, particularly 
to students of the Scriptures. 

First and foremost is a scroll of the Law, from Spain. The 
Law of Moses is the central feature of Judaism. There its 
essential principles are declared. Much has been added, both 
by the Prophets whose works are included in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and in later additions by way of traditions, inter- 
pretations and so forth. Something of this has been already 
seen in the Manuscript Saloon. 

By it is a Shophar, or Ram’s Horn, which is blown on the 
Day of Atonement and at the New Year. There is a ewer 
and basin such as are used by the priests for their ablutions, 
ceremonial purity being essential in all Jewish rites. There 
is also a set of Phylacteries—small boxes or bags containing 
slips of parchment on which certain Scriptures are written. 
They are worn by the Jews on the head and left arm during 
the time of prayer. 
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The most interesting of all will probably be the set of ritual 
instruments, used by the Rabbis to perform that essential 
Jewish rite—circumcision. 

Of the other religions little need be said. Japan has its 
Shintoism, a mixture of nature-worship and ancestor-worship. 
There are many gods and goddesses with many legends. 
Shintoism is “the Way of the Gods” and embodies the primi- 
tive beliefs of the race. China has a statue of Lao-Tsze, a 
Chinese philosopher who was born some six hundred years 
before Christ and taught men good things, but who looked 
backward for his ideals. To-day Taoism is essentially poly- 
theistic and has little to do with the ideals of Lao-Tsze. 

Finally mention must be made of a collection of objects 
relating to primitive Shamanistic rites. Shamanism is actually 
the primitive religion of the Ural-Altaic peoples of northern 
Asia and Europe. Its primary idea is that the spirits of 
departed ancestors can be made to respond to the magical 
rites and formulas of a class of Shamans, who are something 
like the medicine-men of the American Indians. The Shamans 
are regarded as mediums between the living and the dead. 
Actually they are sorcerers who profess to practise divination 
and exorcise spirits. The exhibits are of various kinds, but 
all show the means by which such people have imposed upon 
their fellows. One gruesome object is a drum made of a 
human skull. 

Of the religions of other primitive peoples nothing need be 
said here, though many illustrations will be found in the 
Ethnographical Gallery. In principle they add little to our 
knowledge, and however they may appeal to students of 
comparative religion, they probably have but little interest 
to the average men and women who visit the galleries of the 
British Museum. 

So far as the religions of the Egyptians, Babylonians and 
Assyrians are concerned sufficient has been said in the chapters 
dealing with the galleries allocated to those peoples. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE THREE AGES OF MAN 


THE LINES of human history have been divided into three 
great ages: (a) the Stone Age; (b) the Bronze Age; and (c) 
the Iron Age. 

The application of the terms to specific times varies in 
different parts of the world. For example in North America 
stone was used for weapons and tools only a few centuries 
back, whereas in the civilizations of the Old World it ceased 
to be used for all general purposes thousands of years ago. 
It follows that the finding of stone implements anywhere 
is, by itself, no proof of the chronological period to which 
they relate, though it may have an important bearing on 
the question. 

That mankind has passed through a Stone Age is certain. 
The thousands of flint and other implements that have been 
discovered in all parts of the world, place the fact beyond 
all discussion although it may be difficult to say whether a 
particular stone may, or may not, have been chipped by 
human agency, in other cases they are palpably the product 
of human ingenuity. 

The Stone Age is associated with early races of men and 
with more or less extinct animals, such as the woolly rhinoceros 
and the mammoth, although other animals also existed, and 
were hunted by the men of the Age. It has been divided into 
three principal sections, called respectively Eolithic (Eos dawn, 
Lithos stone) the dawn of the Stone Age; Palaeolithic (Palaios 
old and Lithos) the old Stone Age; and Neolithic (Neos new 
and Lithos) the New Stone Age. 

The application of these terms to chronological epochs is 
impossible, but it is generally held that the last continued 
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in Northern Europe until somewhere about 2,000 B.c. Of that 
time in Europe we have no written records, and our knowl- 
edge of it is largely a matter of deduction from a few known 
facts, supplemented by the lessons to be drawn from flint 
and other implements, the places where they have been 
found, and any circumstances which may have been noted 
in connection with them such as the presence of animal remains, 
pictures or markings on walls and various articles, and so 
forth. 

Although not by any means the only stone used, flint was 
the material generally adopted by men of the Stone Age 
for the provision of their tools and implements. It is pecu- 
liarly adapted for the purpose. It is very hard, often harder 
than quartz, yet it is brittle and breaks in flakes, leaving 
the edges sharp. It is not to be wondered at that early man, 
having no iron at his disposal, found a way to treat flint 
so that it might minister to his needs in hunting and killing 
animals, also, it must be admitted, for use in warfare and on 
his marauding expeditions. 

The earlier specimens of flint implements which have been 
found are simple in form and roughly finished. Later ones 
are more carefully prepared, special forms being produced 
for special purposes. These are much better finished by being 
ground or polished. 

Flint implements have been found over a widely distributed 
area. Beds of rivers and lakes, and river gravels frequently 
contain specimens, and in such places they have been discovered 
in Southern and Middle Europe and Southern England. Other 
places have yielded many in all parts of Europe. Outside 
Europe stone implements have been found practically every- 
where—Asia, Africa, America and Australia. They point, 
therefore, to the universal diffusion of the practice of using 
stone in the service of man. 

It would be impossible to follow the subject in detail as 
it concerns all parts of the earth; the better way will be to 
confine attention principally to Britain, whence a very extensive 
collection has been gathered together. We may then refer 
to a few examples from elsewhere. There is an advantage in 
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pursuing this course as England is recognised as a favourable 
field for the study of primitive man. 

Stone implements of the Eolithic period have been found 
on the North Downs, in Hertfordshire, Wiltshire and other 
areas in Southern England. They are described as the first 
recognisable work of man in Britain. 

It may be questioned whether some of them are the product 
of human art, but that generally they bear traces of the work 
of man is evident. One of the most interesting exhibits is 
the shoulder-blade of a mammoth which was found at Lower 
Clapton, London; resting upon it was a well formed stone 
implement, thus indicating the coexistence of man and the 
mammoth in the British Isles. There are also two large blocks 
of flint which show how primitive man used it for anvils as 
well as for the implements he desired to make. 

When we come to the Palaeolithic period, there can be no 
question that the implements are the product of human 
workmanship. They vary greatly in size, and the objects vary 
in purpose. There are hammers made to be attached to wooden 
handles, scrapes for scraping the skins of animals, axes, etc. 

The Neolithic age was marked by “‘dolmens” (table stones) 
and barrows and large quantities of implements have been 
recovered from them. 

The best way to make the subject clear is to give an account 
of an actual find in Great Britain. Near Torquay there is a 
cave in a small limestone hill. It is known as Kents’ Cavern, 
and has been examined carefully on more than one occasion. 
Working downwards, there were: (1) Blocks of limestone, 
some of huge size (one hundred tons). These had fallen from 
the roof of the cave; (2) About twelve inches of black mud 
or mould, chiefly decayed leaves; (3) A stalagmite floor of 
varying thickness; (4) over a portion of the ground a black 
band made up of charred wood; (5) Light red clay containing 
limestone fragments, and various remains. This was not 
found all over the cave; (6) A stalagmite floor of crystalline 
texture, sometimes ten to twelve feet thick; (7) The lowest 
layer composed of rounded pieces of quartz and dark red 
grit embedded in a sandy paste,—breccia. 
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Stone implements found vary from the early forms to 
those belonging to the latest Neolithic times. In the lowest 
deposits they were rude and massive. Towards the top of 
the breccia the style improves. In the red clay (No. 5) they 
were made of flakes struck off from blocks of flint, and show 
progress in style and workmanship. In this layer were also 
found three bone or horn harpoon hooks, hammer stones and 
a badger’s tooth bored so as to be worn. The stalagmite floor 
(No. 3) had very little, but what it did yield was neolithic 
in type. The black mould under the limestone blocks was 
most prolific of flint articles, and included objects evidently 
belonging to what is known as the bronze age; together with 
fragments of pottery belonging to times as late as Roman- 
Britain. 

One other feature needs to be mentioned to complete the 
factors of the problem set by Kent’s Cavern, that is the animal 
remains. Working upward as before, in the breccia and the 
stalagmite floor (Nos. 7 and 6) the animal remains were those 
of bears; the bones had become mineralised and brittle. In 
the levels Nos. 3, 4 and § a variety of animal remains were 
found. The cave-hyena was most common, closely followed 
by the horse and the rhinoceros. There were Irish elk, wild 
bull, bison, red-deer, and cave-bear, also bears of the brown 
and grizzly variety. Less common were the remains of the 
cave-lion, wolf, fox, reindeer; there were a few of the beaver, 
the glutton and the sabre-toothed tiger. 

Here is an interesting object lesson which may be studied. 
When did these various animals live in England? What sort 
of men were they who lit fires and lived in this cavern? What 
brought all these animal remains there? What caused the 
disuse of the cavern? It is one of the great advantages of our 
national collection that such problems can be considered in 
the light of the evidence which can be seen there, surrounded 
by similar things from elsewhere. Kent’s Cavern is not alone 
in its witness to the past. Further evidence is furnished by 
other caves in Devonshire, Somerset, Derbyshire (Creswell | 
Crags) and elsewhere. Some of these add to the fauna of 
Kent’s Cave such animals as the hippopotamus and the hare. 
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A survey of the Stone Age exhibits and their problems 
would not be complete without a reference to the drawings 
which early man has left behind him to testify to his presence 
and attainments. These are not numerous in England, though 
they have been found in some areas. In France carved and 
engraved representations of the human figure have been found, 
also figures of animals. Bones with drawings of horses’ heads, 
the rib of a deer engraved with heads of a reindeer and a 
goat may be seen. There are also carvings in the round and 
in low relief. Special mention may be made of some carvings 
of reindeer on mammoth ivory, and of a mammoth on reindeer 
antlers, as indicating the artistic attainments of the Stone 
Age. They are crude when compared with similar productions 
to-day, but they indicate observation and the ability to repro- 
duce and represent form. 

Sometimes men of the Stone Age adorned the walls of their 
caves with paintings and engravings. They cannot, of course, 
be removed for exhibition, nor are any reproductions on view. 
At one place in France there are no less than one hundred 
animals portrayed on the walls. 

The implements, pottery, and various remains belonging 
to the Stone Age are deposited in the Central Saloon of the 
Upper Gallery of the British Museum. The available space 
is limited, and many of the exhibits are in draws below the 
principal objects shown. Thus anyone interested in the subject 
may examine the exhibits; each draw is labelled to indicate 
the contents and their place of origin. The British Isles furnish 
a considerable proportion of the total exhibits, and England 
is much more prolific of implements of various kinds than 
either Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. Other countries are repre- 
sented, at least so far as the Old World is concerned, from 
Spain to China and Japan, also Africa. 

The stone weapons and implements from the New World 
and from Australasia will be found in the Ethnographical 
Gallery, and many of those from Egypt and Mesopotamia 
will be found in the galleries given up to those areas. 

In the Saloon there are models of three places of special 
interest in relation to the Stone Age:—Stonehenge, Arbour 
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Low, and Grimes’ Graves. A few words in relation to each 
may be helpful. 

Stonehenge really belongs to the Bronze Age and will be 
more conveniently dealt with in connection with it. Arbour 
Low is situate in Derbyshire. Originally there was here a 
cromlech, or stone circle, but the stones have fallen to the 
ground. Flint implements were found there so that the circle 
evidently relates to the Stone Age. It is usually presumed 
to belong to the later period, i.e. the neolithic. 

Grimes’ Graves, covering an area of twenty acres, are in 
Suffolk. There are some hundreds of depressions which appear 
to mark the places where mines were dug through the various 
kinds of earth to seams of flint, which were then followed by 
a series of horizontal tunnels. Some of the spaces between 
the pits were used by the miners as working-places to make 
the implements for which the flint was obtained, and hundreds 
of flint-flakes and implements have been found. The model 
gives a realistic idea of the efforts made by primitive man 
to provide himself with tools and weapons to minister to his 
necessities and desires, to secure his food, and to fight his 
fellows. It shows us that he was capable of mining for his 
requirements, and it may cause us to revise our estimates 
of his early abilities. 


(B) THE BRONZE AGE 


ONE OF the greatest steps forward of the human race was 
taken when men first discovered the advantages of metals 
over stone for the manufacture of implements and weapons. 
Assuming a knowledge of the use of fire, the manufacture 
of implements from metal is both easier and quicker than 
from stone. Moreover the possibilities of the manufacture 
of metal implements are such as to rapidly displace stone 
once the way of using metal was discovered. 

As to when, or how, men first learned to use metal, nothing 
definite can be said for nothing has been discovered to give 
the information. That such use goes a long way back is certain. 
Iron can be traced back to the fourth Dynasty of Egypt; in 
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the Egyptian myths it is called the “metal of heaven” probably 
because the iron in question was of meteoric origin. In the 
Bible Tubal-cain is described as “an instructor of every artificer 
in brass and iron.” 

Notwithstanding this early knowledge of iron, it was not 
the first metal to be used in the place of stone, and the title 
of the Bronze Age is universally recognised as applicable to 
the period which ensued between the Stone Age, and that 
time when iron was the principal material used for the manu- 
facture of implements. 

A difficulty meets us at the outset. Bronze is not a simple 
metal, but a composition of two others, usually copper and 
tin. In some cases the use of pure copper preceded the use 
of bronze, though in others, bronze immediately succeeded 
stone. We cannot attempt here to solve the problems as to 
how men learned that by combining two metals into one 
a more useful medium was produced, or where this fact was 
first discovered. It is certain that, wherever the discovery 
was made, the use of the new metal spread with comparative 
rapidity through the old world. 

It will be appreciated too that the adoption of metal instead 
of stone implies trade. Any village might be self-supporting 
so long as stone was used for all implements and weapons, 
but so soon as bronze was adopted trade and transport were 
essential and this accords with the manifest progress which 
is indicated by a comparison of the conditions of life in the 
Stone and Bronze Ages respectively. 

There is one exceedingly interesting fact in relation to the 
new metal, so far as Britain is concerned. Tin is a natural 
production of these islands, in fact one of the earliest names 
applied to them was the Cassiterides, or tin islands. The name 
comes from the Greek word cassiteros, tin. It is believed that 
this metal must have been worked here as far back as 1500 
B.C., for the Phcenicians traded for it, and, as early as 1200 B.c. 
were engaged in a regular trade for British tin. It has been 
pointed out, and it is perfectly obvious, that they would not 
land here and discover tin spontaneously; they must have 
had knowledge from elsewhere that such a metal was to be 
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found in this, to them, faraway corner of the world. Hence 
the suggested and tentative date of 1500 B.c. for the commence- 
ment of metal working in this country. 

Elsewhere an even earlier date must be fixed for the use 
of bronze. Occasionally bronze articles have been found in 
association with Egyptian scarabs inscribed with the names of 
Egyptian kings, sometimes in Egyptian tombs of known date. 
These take the use of bronze as far back as 2500 B.c. though 
a still earlier date is claimed for its introduction, say 3000 B.c. 

One feature in relation to the use of stone and metals, 
indicates the strange fact that whilst man is a progressive 
animal he is characteristically conservative. Thus stone 
knives continued to be used for ceremonial purposes long after 
the use of bronze had become general. So in later ages bronze 
was used when it had been superseded by iron. An illustra- 
tion of the former may be seen in the book of Joshua, where 
it is recorded that knives of flint were used in the ceremony 
of circumcision. The latter is indicated by the fact that in 
Rome the priest of Jupiter might shave his beard only with 
a bronze razor. 

The principal exhibits relating to the Bronze Age will be 
found in the Central Saloon of the Upper Galleries where the 
Stone Age Antiquities are on view. As in the case of stone 
implements, others will be found in sections of the Museum 
specially allocated to particular peoples, ancient or modern, 
and a reference to the Egyptian, Babylonian and Assyrian, 
and the Ethnographical Rooms and Galleries, will be necessary 
for anyone who desires to see all that may be seen of the 
Bronze Age exhibits in the Museum. 

The collection of British bronze implements is very complete, 
and the development of particular weapons, such as the 
spear head, and the sword, is specially illustrated. 

There is a large collection of pottery of this Age, the bulk 
of it being sepulchral in origin, that is to say the examples 
have been found in the barrows which were the places of 
interment for prehistoric man. It was probably made for 
the purpose of being buried with the people, for many of the 
objects found in the graves were obviously quite new when 
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they were deposited there to accompany the deceased to the 
underworld. They are of variovs types. There are beakers, 
or drinking vessels, intended to hold liquid refreshment for 
the use of the deceased, or, maybe, to propitiate the spirit 
of the dead in the interests of the living. They contained 
liquid for evidence of the contents has remained in a more 
or less solid form. 

Next there are food vessels, which were apparently later 
than the beakers; they have been found in considerable 
numbers in Britain and in Ireland. They are well ornamented, 
and are, in some ways, the most attractive class of pottery 
relating to the Bronze Age. Strange to say they are rare in 
the southern counties, do not occur at all in Wiltshire, a 
county generally rich in prehistoric remains. They do not 
occur at all outside the British Isles, and therefore represent 
a native development of pottery, unaffected by other peoples. 

Then there are the cinerary-urns, which were receptacles 
for the ashes of the dead. They imply, of course, cremation. 
Then come incense-cups, as they are called, although it is not 
by any means certain that this was the use for which they 
were intended. Sometimes they have been found inside the 
cinerary-urns, and sometimes they are ornamented with 
cruciform and other marks. Whether these had any special 
significance it is impossible to say. 

Some solid chalk drums, engraved with geometric designs, 
are of exceptional interest on account of their markings, 
They were found in a barrow at Folkton, in Yorkshire. The 
peculiarity is that the presentation of the human eyebrows 
and eyes which appears on them is also found on objects from 
Troy and the islands of Greece, also on some from France 
and Spain. The geometric designs are somewhat like those 
used at Mycene. They seem therefore to point to some con- 
nection between Early Britain and the Aégean. Such a connec- 
tion is not difficult to understand in view of the trade between 
Britons and the Pheenicians, already mentioned, but the fact 
enlarges our ideas of the ways of the early occupants of Britain, 

The model of Stonehenge may be referred to here. Stone- 
henge is situated among a series of barrows of the Bronze 
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Age. Various theories have been put forward as to its origin; 
it has been ascribed to Romans, Druids, and Pheenicians. 
The general opinion, formed after careful examination of 
the place, and the remains which have been dug up in the 
neighbourhood, is that it was a temple dedicated to the worship 
of the sun. By astronomical calculations it has been ascertained 
that it must have been erected about 1680 B.c.—with a possible 
margin of a century either way. The calculation is based 
on the idea that the rays of the rising sun at the summer 
solstice were intended to go along the main avenue to the 
centre of the circle, as the rate of the sun’s apparent shift in 
position during the centuries is known, the calculations referred 
to were possible, and were made with the result indicated. 

Wales and Scotland have yielded some interesting speci- 
mens, and Ireland has been particularly productive. The 
articles found there are often of practically pure copper. Ireland 
was one of the sources of gold in the Bronze Age, and gold 
objects found there are usually of native metal, alloyed with 
silver. It was in general use for lunettes, or crescents. The 
prevalence of gold in Ireland is indicated in a hoard found 
at Newmarket, Co. Clare, in 1854, which contained the largest 
number of gold ornaments ever brought to light at any one 
place in Western Europe. 

Sun-worship in Ireland is represented by some gold discs, 
which date from 1000 B.c. They have cruciform patterns on 
some of them; it is suggested that they were intended for 
solar-symbols. 

Lake dwellings are a characteristic of the Stone and Bronze 
Ages in certain areas. Those of Great Britain are generally 
of the Iron Age, though bronze implements have been found 
in them. On the continent, however, they principally relate 
to the Bronze Age. They, therefore, call for some comment 
here as a number of instruments and implements are shown, 
especially from Swiss lake-dwellings. These villages were some- 
times of considerable size, one on the Lake of Geneva (Lac 
Leman) was 1200 by 150 feet in extent. Generally they were 
built on piles, just like the existing villages of the Canadian 
Indian fishing tribes on the Skeena River in British Columbia. 
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In some cases, however, heaps of stones, kept in place by 
piles, were raised in the lakes. On the top of the piles wooden 
platforms were placed, and houses, built usually of wattle, 
covered with clay and thatched, were erected thereon. The 
object of the strange situation was evidently protection. 

Attention was first directed to the lake-dwellings of Switzer- 
land during an exceptionally dry season in 1853, when some 
of the piles were exposed on the shores of the Lake of Zurich, 
and many antiquities were discovered. They show that the 
inhabitants cultivated the neighbouring land, hunted the 
game, fished, kept domestic animals, preserved certain kinds 
of fruit, and although skins were usually worn for clothing, 
flax was grown and garments were woven from it. Pottery 
was made, but the potter’s wheel was not used. They had 
domesticated the horse, drove waggons, had knowledge of 
metallurgy, and were skilful weavers. Some of the articles 
which have been recovered are shown together in the Central 
Saloon; and serve to illustrate the life and interests of the 
lake-dwellers. 

The Bronze Age exhibits from other parts of the world are 
grouped in national or geographical units. France is well 
represented, so is Denmark. Of the Central European exhibits 
those from Hungary deserve special mention. There the bronze 
industry developed its artistic quality more than in most 
other parts of Europe, and elaborate types and ornaments 
were made after iron had been introduced into the neighbouring 
countries. Copper is produced there and was freely used. 
There is evidence of outside influence in the ornamentation 
that was adopted. 

Italy, Spain and Portugal complete the survey of Western 
Europe. 

Greece possesses a peculiar interest in relation to the Bronze 
Age. In it was Mycene and other places excavated by 
Schliemann; the Greek islands include Crete with its Minoan 
civilization, contemporary with the Bronze Age. Bronze 
daggers, swords and spear-heads tell of the warlike activities 
of the times. As the weapons are examined we may think of 
the tale of Troy, and remember too that it was the people of 
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Crete and elsewhere who, as Philistines, came to Palestine, 
giving their name to the country. It was the fact that they 
possessed the superior weapons of the type used by the peoples 
of Greece and Crete, that enabled them to hold the coast lands 
now known as Philistia. Even more interesting are the 
things which illustrated the civil life of the people. 

Closely allied to Greece and its islands are Asia Minor and 
Cyprus. Hissarlik, the site of ancient Troy is situated on 
the western shores of Asia Minor, and many bronze implements 
have been found in its various layers, representing the cities 
which were successively built on that spot. Cyprus, as its 
name suggests, was a copper producing island, and implements 
of pure copper, or with a very slight mixture of alloy have 
been found there. Some of the manufactures of the Island 
were evidently exported, as copper daggers, like those made 
there, have been found in Hungary and Switzerland. 

Turning to Asia itself, similar copper daggers have been 
found in Syria and Palestine. Copper objects have been 
discovered near Gaza, and in Bethlehem. The presence of 
the Philistines in the land accounts for some of these articles 
which include a sword, forty-two inches long, which has been 
identified with the swords borne by Philistine mercenaries in 
the Egyptian armies, as represented on the monuments. 

As already stated, the introduction of copper into Egypt 
took place very early. It came from mines at Sinai. Bronze 
appears in the Fourth Dynasty. It is doubtful whether the 
Egyptians were ever dependent entirely on bronze. Yet 
they developed the industry, and many examples may be 
seen in the Egyptian Galleries; only a few being shown, for 
comparative purposes, in the Central Saloon. 

In Mesopotamia, again, the introduction of copper was of 
early date. Recent excavations at and near Ur of the Chaldees 
show it to have been used on a large scale as early as 3500 
B.c. At Ur and Erech graves contained weapons of stone, 
copper and bronze; in the later ones even iron was found, 
but was used, apparently, for ornamental purposes only. As 
in the case of Egypt, it is necessary to look at the Gallery 
specifically set apart for matters connected with Babylonia 
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to get a proper idea of the place of bronze in that country. 
One significant point may be mentioned. Babylonian and 
Assyrian weapons and implements are simple, and have no 
attempt at decoration. This is in keeping with the direct 
military ways of the peoples concerned, especially of the 
Assyrians, 

Persia and the Caucasus, Russia and Siberia, and finally 
the far east of China and Japan, add their quota to our knowl- 
edge of the ancient use of bronze and the characteristics of 
the Bronze Age. 


(C) THE IRON AGE 


THE Iron AGE is a period which cannot be definitely applied 
because we are still in it, for in the greatest products of machin- 
ery to-day iron is the basic metal from which most parts of 
the machines are made. From the point of view of our 
survey it must be understood that what we are concerned with 
is really the Early Iron Age—that is the period which in 
Europe and Asia followed the time described as the Bronze 
Age. 

We have seen that a knowledge of iron can be traced back 
to very early times indeed. With that we are not now con- 
cerned, but with the time when iron began to be used as 
the general material for the manufacture of weapons and 
implements. 

The earliest stage is defined as the Hallstatt type. The 
name comes from a Keltic burial-ground which was discovered 
near Hallstatt in the Tyrol. Whilst elsewhere the change from 
the Bronze to the Iron Age is more or less definitely indicated, 
the remains at Hallstatt show a gradual growth in the use 
of the new metal. Bearing in mind the traditions that ascribe 
the introduction of Iron to Vulcan, whose forge was supposed 
to be at Mount Olympus, there may be something to be said 
for the theory that the use of iron originated somewhere in 
the Hallstatt area, and spread thence over Europe, and then 
to Asia and Africa. The yield of the Hallstatt graves has been 
very great—swords, daggers, javelins, spears, helmets, axes, 
and shields, together with jewellery, and beads. Nearly 
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all the weapons were of iron. The commencing date of the 
civilization associated with the type is put somewhere before 
1350 B.C. 

The second stage is defined as La Tene, the name of what 
was one of the Lake-dwellings of Switzerland. This is esti- 
mated to date from about 500 B.c. At La Tene also the finds 
were very varied, including swords, spear-heads, axes, knives, 
scythes, kettles, pins, etc., also brooches. It is often described 
as late Keltic. Through the Kelts the Iron Age conditions 
were introduced into Britain. Many illustrations of articles 
made in Britain during the Iron Age are to be seen for quite 
a number of important finds have been made there. They are 
of great interest for they indicate trading relations with the 
Grecian peoples, and the spread of Ionic influence to the local 
industries of Britain in that early time. It is said of a shield 
which was found in the Thames that it “makes a comparison 
with Greek ornamentation at its best (i.e. the age of Pericles) 
by no means ridiculous.” 

To appreciate the conditions of the Early Iron Age we must 
consider other things besides iron implements. Pottery for 
example occupies an important place in indicating the artistic 
development of a people, by reason of its varying shapes and 
modes of decoration. 

The principal exhibits relating to the Early Iron Age will 
be found in the northern half of the Iron Age Gallery. They 
are restricted to the period up to the birth of Christ. The other 
half of the room is devoted to later times. As in the case of 
the Stone and Bronze Ages the British section is kept distinct 
from others. In this instance the foreign first claims our 
attention. 

A noticeable development of the era is the pottery. There 
was a marked improvement both in form and decoration. 
Design became even and definite, colouring more varied, there 
was, in fact, a definite sense of the artistic spirit in the products 
of the Age. 

Another development is seen in relation to brooches, and 
an interesting collection of them is arranged in series, showing 
how the early type, almost like a modern safety pin, was 
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improved upon, until elaborate forms were used, especially 
in Italy and Switzerland. 

Another feature of the Age was the custom of wearing collars 
of twisted metal. They are known as torcs, from the Latin, 
torques. They became a national peculiarity of the Kelts. 
From the graves at La Tene it appears that in the earlier times 
they were worn only by women; but elsewhere, and later, the 
custom was adopted by men also. It was then presumably 
it became a national emblem of the people. The “Dying 
Gaul” in the Gallery of Casts, wears one, and in the fourth 
century B.c. one Titus Manlius acquired the surname Torquatus 
by slaying a gigantic Gaul, taking the tore from his neck, and 
placing it on his own as an indication of victory. 

That civilization was developing among the peoples of Europe 
during the Early Iron Age is further evidenced by the fact 
that about that period coins begun to appear in graves; in 
the later stages of the civilization described as La Tene, they 
become abundant. Some of them are obviously copied from 
classical models, others are of rude workmanship and are 
known as little rainbow dishes (Regenbogenschiisselchen). 
They are made of electrum (a mixture of gold and silver) and 
are cup-shaped. The peculiar name is due to a belief that 
they were to be found where the rainbow touched the earth. 
The belief is probably accounted for by the fact that a number 
of them were found washed out of the earth after heavy rain. 

No doubt the general visitor will be more interested in the 
relics of the Early Iron Age which have been found in Great 
Britain. These will be found at the east end of the Gallery. 
They comprise weapons, implements, jewellery, pottery, 
weaving, etc. Altogether they give us an interesting insight 
into the conditions of life in these islands prior to the coming 
of the Romans. Here again the collection of brooches is likely 
to be found of considerable interest, as a whole series is arranged 
together. Pins for the hair and for dress will also be interesting 
both in themselves and for the light they shed on the clothing 
and habits of the people. They range from pins closely re- 
sembling the every day pin of the housewife to pins decorated 
with coral and engraving like the tie-pins of to-day. 
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The most generally interesting feature will be enamel work, 
It first occurs in the later period described as La Tine. Origin- 
ally lumps of red enamel were cut or moulded into the desired 
shape and attached to the articles they were intended to 
embellish, by means of pins. Other specimens show it as held 
in by a raised decorated framework of metal. The enamel 
was prepared by reducing a coloured substance and then fusing 
it. In this art Early Britain excelled, in fact specimens of the 
best variety and method are not often found elsewhere. This 
is confirmed by the statement of a Roman writer: “They say 
that the barbarians who live in Ocean pour these colours on 
heated bronze, and that they adhere, become as hard as stone, 
and preserve the designs that are made in them.”’ Ocean was 
the supposed river that encircled the earth, and the reference 
is clearly to Britain. The art was also practised in Ireland. 
The red colouring matter used was oxide of copper, and the 
glass used is equivalent to our ordinary flint glass. The 
melting point of the substance is 686° C. This implies con- 
siderable progress on the part of our early ancestors, and the 
examples exhibited indicate great skill both in design and 
workmanship. In some examples the metal has been black- 
ened; in others the original deep golden colour of the bronze 
must have enhanced the effects of the enamels. Later new 
colours were added—blue, orange, green, yellow, and brown. 
Many of the articles were used for horse-trappings, but the 
principal ones on exhibit are the Witham shield, excellent in 
design and workmanship, and another shield which was found 
in the Thamas at Battersea. Some helmets decorated with 
enamelling may also be seen. 

In the year 1886 an important discovery in connection with 
the Iron Age was made at Aylesford in Kent. It was a “pit- 
burial” place, and contained a bucket, a flagon, a skillet shaped 
like a frying-pan, and some brooches. All were of bronze. The 
flagon is of Italo-Greek manufacture and points to the continu- 
ance of commercial or other relations similar to those already 
referred to. Other pit-burials had been found there before. 

In 1906 some unusually interesting discoveries were made 
at Welwyn. In some respects they differ from those generally 
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found and may, therefore, be noted particularly. They relate 
approximately to the period of Czsar’s invasion of Britain, 
and are exhibited together. In addition to the usual pottery 
there are silver cups from Italy, three pairs of fire-dogs, and 
an iron frame which has been presumed to be a sacrificial table 
or altar, together with five amphore (vessels in which wine 
was imported from Mediterranean countries). Welwyn is 
about eight miles from St. Albans (the Verulamium of the 
Romans), and it is believed that it was at this place that 
Cassivellaunus prepared a stockaded fort, by means of which 
he hoped to stay the advance of Roman armies. Whether 
the things found had anything to do with the royal house or 
not, the very possibility lends an interest to them. At any rate 
they are specimens of furniture used at the time the Romans 
invaded Britain. Clearly our forbears were not quite the 
woad-painted savages they were sometimes represented to be. 

In dealing with the Bronze Age reference was made to lake- 
dwellings. Britain had one at Glastonbury, but as very little 
bronze has been found there, and many iron implements have, 
it must be dated in the Early Iron Age, before the Roman 
occupation of the West, as nothing essentially Roman has 
been found there. It has been fully explored, and a large 
number of articles illustrative of life in Britain have been 
discovered. The investigations have shown, moreover, that 
there are well-defined layers of clay, charcoal, ashes and wood, 
indicating successive occupation of the site through a series 
of years. 

A number of wooden articles were found, including a large 
bowl, cut out of a solid piece of wood and decorated outside 
by lines, gracefully arranged. An axle-box turned on a lathe, 
a ladder and the framework of a loom indicate something of 
the attainments of the people; a bronze mirror, tweezers, 
antimony, and rouge, tell us something of the habits of the 
ladies of the village. The discovery of several crucibles show 
that the inhabitants understood the use of metals for the 
manufacture of their implements. 

The Glastonbury village has yielded evidence in regard to 
the preparation of clothing in the Early Iron Age. Spindle 
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whorls are frequent among the relics. Before being made into 
cloth, thread must be spun, whether its base be wool or flax. 
Until the introduction of the spinning-wheel, a distaff was used, 
on which the crude material was placed, so that the fibre 
might be drawn from it as yarn. In this process the whorl 
was used, and examples may be seen. Loom weights which 
were used to ensure the tension of the threads have been found, 
also weaving combs, made of bone. With the spindle, the 
distaff and the loom, the necessary clothing could be prepared. 

Reference has been made to the pottery of the Early Iron 
Age. Britain has furnished its quota to this, and many speci- 
mens may be seen. Scotland, and Northern England have 
provided a most unusual find—a series of ornamented stone 
balls. Various kinds of stone were used, and the purpose for 
which they were made is quite obscure. One found by Cro- 
marty Firth has a number of nobs upon it something like a 
modern golf ball. Can the “Royal and Ancient Game” be 
traced so far back? There is certainly no evidence of it, and 
the similarity is presumably nothing more than a coincidence, 
but the existence of the stone balls is at least indicative of the 
fact that ball games were probably played thus early in our 
Island’s story. 

Some strange vessels which are on view call for notice. 
They are somewhat like cauldrons. In the centre of the bottom 
a small hole is drilled. Similar bowls, though smaller in size, 
were used until recently in India and Ceylon for measuring 
time-periods. If a bowl of this character is placed in a larger 
receptacle containing water, the water will naturally percolate 
into the bowl through the hole, and when sufficient water has 
gone through the bowl will sink. Once the time occupied by 
this process is ascertained, there is an easy way of measuring 
the passage of time. The method was the reverse of that 
adopted in Greece and Rome, where time was calculated by 
water or sand running out of a vessel instead of into it. Accord- 
ing to Cesar, the Druids of Britain were students of the sciences, 
including astronomy, and for this some means of measuring 
time was necessary. The strange feature of the matter is that 
the method should be that of the East, not of the West. Why 
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Britain and the East should thus adopt the same method 
cannot be said, though attention has been drawn to the fact 
that Pliny, writing of magic, says “it was practised with such 
surprising ceremonial by the Britons that they might be 
thought to have instructed the Persians themselves.” 

One other matter remains to be noticed in connection with 
the Early Iron Age. In an organised community where 
commerce is pursued, a standardised system of weights and 
measures is a necessity. From various parts of England flat 
iron bars have been found. There is clearly a standard in 
connection with them, though they have been found in various 
areas. In the National Museum of Wales, at Cardiff, there 
is a bronze weight marked I. It weighs 4,770 grains and the 
bars referred to appear to have a direct ratio to this, in various 
relationships of one-quarter, one-half, one, one-and-a-half, 
two, and four. Hoards of this bar-money have been found at 
ancient camps, and bronze weights have been found on the 
Mendips and at Glossop, and these also conform to the suggested 


standard. 
Two of these bar-weights were found buried at the base 


of the entrance to “ Weyland’s Smithy’’ in Berkshire, others 
have been found in the Thames. In the south-eastern counties 
a regular coinage appears to have been recognised. 

British coinage is illustrated in the coins and medals section 
of the Museum, but a few examples are shown in the Early 
Iron Age Room for the purpose of giving a more complete 
picture of Britain at that time. The earliest are imitations of 
the gold Stater of Philip of Macedon. Those exhibited include 
a base-silver coin, coins of famous British rulers (one of these 
is by Cunobelin, the Cymbeline of Shakespeare). There were 
many other types, and several are shown. The earliest are, 
generally, gold coins; but in later times silver and bronze 
coins were adopted. 
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CHAPTER XX 
ROMAN BRITAIN 


THE COMING of the Romans is for all practical purposes the 
commencement of the known and recorded history of Britain. 
Before that time the land was divided into the territories of 
various tribes, and though allusions of ancient authors shed 
some light on various parts of the country, no regular record 
exists of those early days, 

The Roman invasion under Julius Cesar was not much 
more than a punitive expedition, intended to impress the 
natives of the Island with the prestige of Rome. It was not 
until a century afterwards that the real conquest was attempted 
and the country reduced to the condition usually associated 
with a Roman province. 

The effects of the conquest were soon apparent. True, 
outbreaks of the native population took place from time to 
time, in fact Rome found Britain a hard nut to crack, but the 
benefits of a single and settled government were apparent, 
and the people generally progressed and prospered under the 
Roman sway. 

Two things were primarily responsible for this change. 
In the first place Rome imparted to our British forbears an 
appreciation of civic and national life. Hitherto the country 
had been mainly agricultural and rural. Under Roman influence 
city life was established in London and other centres. Under 
such circumstances the amenities of civilization multiplied, 
and the provincials of Britain appear to have readily assimi- 
lated the new conditions and to have settled down to the new 
life, 

Roads were another matter in which the Romans altered 
the conditions of the country. To the Romans, roads were 
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both a military and a political necessity, and such thoroughfares 
as Watling Street, Ickneild Way, Fosse Way and Ermine 
Street, bringing together distant centres, and regularly used 
for posts and military movements, served to unite the hitherto 
divided tribes, and gradually impressed upon them a sense 
of national unity. 

The combined effect of the foregoing causes, and many 
other matters of lesser importance, was that the country made 
great strides during the four hundred years of the Roman 
occupation. 

The Gallery of Roman Britain, therefore, is one of great 
interest, and may be looked upon as illustrating the era which 
followed the Early Iron Age. 

Political interest will attach to such things as the head of 
the Emperor Hadrian, which was found in the bed of the Thames 
at London Bridge. Hadrian visited Britain during his reign 
The unsettled state of the northern portion of the island gave 
considerable concern to the Roman government, and the 
Emperor caused the well-known Hadrian’s Wall to be built 
from Wallsend on the Tyne to Bowness on the Solway in the 
year 122. The same Emperor is memorialised by the cast 
of an inscription on the wall of the Room of Roman Britain, 
In English it reads “ Dedicated to the Emperor Hadrian, son 
of the deified Emperor Trajan, grandson of the deified Emperor 
Nerva, chief pontiff, father of his country, in the 14th year 
of the tribunitian power and his third consulate, by the 
Canton of the Cornovii (Wroxeter).’’ Wroxeter was a Roman 
station, near Shrewsbury, built to restrain the native tribes 
of Wales from invading Roman Britain. 

Associated with this aspect some military certificates may 
be seen. They are inscribed on bronze and were given to 
the soldiers serving in Britain. They are dated in the years 
of the Emperors Hadrian, Trajan, and Antoninus Pius. It 
was the custom for diplomas or certificates to be given to 
soldiers in the Roman armies when they received their discharge. 
In some cases they grant Roman citizenship to the individual 
and his descendants, also the right to marry, giving citizen- 
ship to the wife as well. It is worth noting that in relation to 
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wives the certificates provided “or in case of unmarried 
soldiers, any wives they may subsequently marry, provided 
they only have one each.” 

Under Roman arrangements some parts of a country might 
be treated as colonies, whilst others were granted municipal 
status. Apparently the lead producing areas of Britain were 
regarded as Imperial property for the lead-pigs which have 
been found are so attested by the stamps they bear. There 
are some in the cases. 

Passing to matters of more general interest we learn some- 
thing of the ways of Rome from a milestone bearing the names 
of the Emperor Septimus Severus and his son Caracalla. 
As it was found near Llanfairfechan, in North Wales, it 
indicates that even in remote quarters, distances were measured 
and recorded. 

Most of the other exhibits in this Gallery relate to the 
domestic side of life in Roman Britain. The growth of city 
life led to improved housing accommodation, and a series of 
roofing and other tiles serves to emphasise this result of Roman 
rule. 

Pewter, glass, and pottery show the development of the 
taste of our forefathers under the influence of Rome. Special 
attention may be directed to a quantity of Samian bowls. 
Samian ware is the name given to a fine grade of Roman pottery 
of a pleasing dark red colour, Although the name comes from 
the isle of Samos, they have no connection with that place, 
The majority came from Gaul, but the utensils were widely 
distributed through Britain. This pottery, sometimes referred 
to as “terra sigillata”’ was evidently valued, and was preserved 
with great care after its manufacture had ceased. A number 
of bowls are shown together, which were dredged up from a 
vessel which was wrecked about A.D. 180 on the Pudding 
Pan Rock, near Whitstable. Some of these are “signed” 
by the makers. They show the results of seventeen hundred 
years’ immersion in the sea. 

Personal ornaments often tell us something of the people 
who wore them. In the case of those of Roman Britain they 
illustrate the influence of Rome on the inhabitants of the 
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country. They consist of brooches, silver and gold ornaments, 
and the growth of taste is easily to be discerned by comparing 
the various designs. Toilet articles, such as perfume and 
unguent bottles of glass, manicure sets, tweezers, and stigils; 
writing materials, including inkpots, pens, and styli; and 
games, all add their testimony to the same effect. 

We may briefly sum up the evidence of the Museum contents 
in relation to this period of British history, by saying it was 
a time of quiet progress, broken now and again by native 
uprisings here and there. When the Roman eagles prepared 
to depart, Britain was in a much better state socially than 
it had been when Julius Cesar first landed on its shores. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
THE SAXON PERIOD IN BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 


THE GREAT improvement in the condition of the people 
which marked the Roman period in Britain, did not help the 
natives of the country when the Romans left. A long time 
of peace and quiet progress left them quite unprepared for 
the troubled times that were to follow. 

The fifth century was a time of world movements. Races 
outside the Roman domains were stirring. Pressure from the 
East caused them to seek outlets to the West and South, and 
the movements that made it necessary for Rome to recall her 
legions from Britain were also the cause of the dangers that 
faced the inhabitants of that country. 

Jutes, Angles and Saxons invaded the land, not merely to 
ravage, but tosettle. Their methods were ruthless ; the Britons 
were gradually driven westward, and at last Britain became 
England. The Angles settled mostly in the north and east, 
the Saxons south of the Thames, the Jutes in Kent and the 
Isle of Wight. Something like a hundred and fifty years 
were occupied in the conquest, and during that time much 
of the gloss of the previous civilization perished. The unity 
of the kingdom ceased and the separate peoples formed king- 
doms with changing borders. 

Later came the Danes, and settled in the country. Like 
their predecessors, they came to conquer, not merely to 
plunder. In fact, before the end of the so-called Saxon period 
kings of the Danish race ruled England almost up to the 
coming of the Normans. 

This is the period illustrated by the Anglo-Saxon Antiquities 
in the Iron Age Room, where there are also to be found similar 
exhibits in relation to the various peoples of the Continent, 
who were contemporary with the Saxon domination of England. 
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A period of more or less constant warfare cannot be expected 
to produce much for the shelves and cases of a museum, but 
what there is indicates very plainly the set-back the country 
received from the withdrawal of the Romans and the break-up 
of the territory between the peoples who formed the various 
kingdoms in England for some six hundred years. 

Pottery, articles of personal adornment such as beads, 
brooches, and necklaces, articles for the toilet, and gold 
ornaments, all indicate the decadence which set in, and that 
is probably the principal lesson which is to be learned from the 
British Section of the Iron Age Room dealing with the period. 

Naturally enough a warring age produced weapons and the 
arms and armour of the times may be seen, especially swords 
of various design. It was the time, too, of the Vikings, or the 
Norsemen, and their swords and axes are displayed. 

One of the most peculiar things to be seen is an Anglo- 
Saxon casket carved out of whalebone, and jewelled. It is 
known as the “Franks Casket.”” The subjects represented in 
the carvings form a strange medley. They are: 1, Romulus 
and Remus with the wolf; 2, Wayland Smith with a skull for a 
drinking cup; 3, The adoration of the Magi; 4, The taking of 
Jerusalem; 5, An episode from a legend of Egil the Archer. 
It has a Runic inscription in the dialect of Northumbria. 

A prominent feature of the room are the Runic and Ogham 
memorials. Runic memorials are found in Scandinavia, in 
the eastern and north-eastern parts of England, in Scotland; 
also in France and Spain. The Runic writing consisted of 
straight lines in various forms and combinations, probably 
because the earliest that are known were incised on stones 
where curved characters are more difficult to form. The word 
Rune is Gothic, and means secret or mystery. The knowledge 
of it was confined to a limited class of people. To the ordinary 
individual, ignorant of letters, the ability to communicate 
ideas to others by means of these strange signs would certainly 
appear a thing of mystery. 

The Ogham stones are marked with a most peculiar kind 
of writing; it consists of a series of straight lines, horizontal 
or oblique, the number and position of the lines indicating the 
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letter intended. Thus one horizontal line to the right of a 
perpendicular line represents B, if on the left of the perpen- 
dicular line H, andif through it A. Ifthe line is drawn obliquely 
it stands for M. This kind of writing was used by the ancient 
Irish, and certain other Gaelic and Keltic peoples. There 
are a number of Ogham stones in Munster and the South- 
West of Ireland, though they are not entirely confined to 
those portions of the country. 

There are certain other antiquities from Ireland, principally 
a collection of iron bells formerly belonging to various churches 
of the country. These bells were sometimes encased in precious 
stones and preserved as a relic of the patron saint or founder 
of the church. 

Of the other nations of Europe, little need be said. The 
countries represented are principally Scandinavia, Denmark, 
France during the period of the Carolingian Franks, Italy, 
Germany, and the Balkan States. The antiquities from the 
last-named area show clear traces of the influence of the 
Scythians who formerly inhabited Southern Russia. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE ETHNOGRAPHICAL COLLECTIONS 


UnpeER this title may be grouped together a number of rooms 
whose contents differ in some respects from the general collec- 
tions in the Museum. Although the British Museum had its 
origin in things gathered together by certain individuals who 
might be called curio-collectors, it has developed mainly on 
the lines of literary and archeological lore. This has been 
particularly so since the removal of the Natural History 
section to Kensington. 

There remain, however, a large number of exhibits which 
are more than mere curios, for they have a real educational 
value. Some of them illustrate the past, though not usually 
a remote past, but many of them represent the present-day 
things of the less civilized, or uncivilized, peoples of the world, 
These are conveniently grouped together by the Trustees in 
the Ethnographical Gallery, to which, for our purpose we may 
add the Oriental Saloon. 

Ethnography may be defined as the science which treats 
of the manners and customs of the peoples of the earth, and 
of their development in civilization, religion, and similar 
matters. So far as the British Museum is concerned the word 
is applied in a somewhat limited sense, for Europe is not 
included in the scope of the exhibits. 

Hitherto we have found it necessary to go a long way back 
in the history of most of the peoples with whom we have 
been concerned. With regard to the principal of those who 
will come before us now we can only go back a comparatively 
short time, for most of them are part of the New World which 
has come into our knowledge during the past thousand years; 
in many cases much less time ago. Some of the peoples have 
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a history or traditions of their own, and can give a more or 
less consecutive and reasonable record of their past. This is 
the case for example with some represented in the Oriental 
Saloon—China, Japan, etc. Others have no such records, 
and only vague traditions. 

Modern knowledge of the lands outside the old Roman 
Empire and the adjoining lands begins, for all practical pur- 
poses, with the Crusades, which brought the West into contact 
with the East. Then came the Renaissance with its revival 
of interest in things outside the little circle in which men 
moved, and a tendency to study. The fall of Constantinople 
in 1439 caused the fugitives of the Near East to flee to the 
West, and as a result there was a general quickening of the 
pulse of the body politic. 

One form in which this new life manifested itself was in 
increased travel. Thus Marco Polo, in the last half of the 
thirteenth century, visited the East—Bagdad, Khorassan, the 
Pamir, and on to China. Thence he went to Burma, Cochin 
China, and India. Whilst there he obtained a considerable 
amount of information concerning Japan, Java, Ceylon and 
other lands. He afterwards wrote an account of his travels 
and thus made known some of the wonders of an almost 
forgotten world. The voyages of the Portugese, at the end 
of the fifteenth century, opened up the lands beyond the Indian 
Ocean. In the next century they and the Spaniards penetrated 
as far as Japan. 

Inland in Asia the progress of travel and investigation was 
more slow, in fact places like Tibet have remained almost a 
terra-incognita until quite modern times. Of the other areas 
of the world something will be said when dealing with their 
place in the galleries. 

The collections are so varied that it is only possible to give 
a general introduction to them. The Trustees have recognised 
this fact and instead of a Guide-book have provided a Hand- 
book to the Ethnographical Gallery and related rooms. In 
the circumstances a few remarks in relation to the various 
peoples and an occasional reference to some particular exhibit 
must suffice. To look at all would involve many hours, and 
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to write of all would be well-nigh impossible. Every area 
and every people have peculiarities of their own, and much 
time could be spent in an examination of the miscellaneous 
things which have been brought together. Generally something 
will be found to illustrate the matters referred to in relation 
to the various peoples. 


(A) ASIA 


THE THING that will first attract attention in the Oriental 
Saloon is the collection of arms and armour. It is not necessary 
to refer to the various articles in detail, but the beautiful 
finish and decoration of many of them call for particular 
attention; they are carved, chased, and damascened. Armour 
consisted of breast-plates, back-plates, and side-plates, arm- 
guards, and helmets. Of weapons there is an enormous 
variety, swords of all sorts and sizes, the knives of the Afghans, 
daggers, spears, battle-axes, maces, handflails, bows and 
arrows. These were all among the early weapons of the 
ancient East; fire-arms came later, being introduced, for 
example, into India in the sixteenth century. One weapon 
of peculiar design is the sharp-edged quoit used by the Sikhs 
of India. These were carried on the turban, and were thrown 
in sucha way astoimpartarotary motiontothem. Altogether 
the weapons form a formidable array of instruments for the 
destruction of human life. 

The collection of Japanese arms and armour is very compre- 
hensive. Swords occupied a prominent place in the Japanese 
armoury; complete suits of armour are on view, and some 
of the helmets are very suggestive of the “tin hats’ of the 
Great War. 

Of Northern and Central Asia there is not much representa- 
tion. The peoples inhabiting this great region include Samoy- 
edes, Gilyaks, Ainus, and Tibetans, and a few facts about 
each may add interest to what may be seen, 

The Samoyedes are nomads; in a very real sense they live 
by their reindeers, The reindeer draws the sledge and gives 
its milk whilst it is alive; when it is dead its flesh is eaten, 
and its skin is made into clothes or tent coverings. As a 
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race the Samoyedes are declining, the inhospitable character 
of their country being probably one cause of this, but disease 
and the use of spirits are also said to play a part in the decline. 
Their religion is Shamanism (see page 163). 

The Gilyaks inhabit the lands along the lower portion of 
the Amur River and the northern portion of the island of 
Sakhalien, A peculiarity of their customs is the way in which 
they make use of the birch-tree and the skins of fish to make 
bags and boxes. Snow-shoes and dug-out canoes provide 
their means of locomotion. They burn their dead, and the 
fire must be lighted by a fire-drill, neither matches nor flint 
and steel may be used. The fire-drill is evidently a ceremonial 
method of producing fire and is yet another illustration of the 
survival of ceremonial use of articles long after better and 
easier methods are known. 

The Ainu inhabit the southern portion of Sakhalien, the 
Kurile Islands, and Yezo, having been driven out of Japan, 
ages ago. They still retain their association with Japan, 
whence they obtain most of the domestic articles which they 
use, other than those made of wood, and much of the material 
of their clothing. 

Tibet is situated on a vast table-land, the average height 
of which is 16,000 feet above sea-level. It is the highest 
plateau in the world. The people are principally southern 
Mongolians, and live mainly in the southern portion of the 
country. Those who occupy the north are nomadic, but in 
the south they dwell in houses. Until comparatively recently 
the country was practically unknown to Europeans, except 
for a few Catholic missionaries who went there. In the 
eighteenth century a few travellers visited it, and some are said 
to have resided there for short periods during the nineteenth. 
Lhasa, the capital, is a sacred city, and until 1904, when a 
British military expedition entered it, very few Europeans 
were allowed inside. 

The Tibetans are inveterate tea-drinkers. Their tea is 
made in a very peculiar way. Brick-tea is first of all pounded 
in a mortar, and boiled for a few minutes. It is then strained 
and poured into a long wooden tea-churn which has a piston. 
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A piece of butter and some parched barley are added and the 
whole is then vigorously churned! 

The religion of the Tibetans has already been noticed (see 
page 155). Their family laws are peculiar, being based upon 
a mixture of primogenture and polyandry. The father is 
the head of the family until the eldest son is married. He 
then hands over the property to the eldest son. The younger 
sons are allowed to live on the property, but they are not 
permitted to take wives for themselves ; they are all, potentially, 
husbands of their eldest brother’s wife! 

The principal illustrations of Indian life are to be found 
in the Museum at South Kensington, so far as the British 
Museum is concerned the exhibits are principally those 
referring to the primitive tribes of the country. Ceylon is 
represented. It was colonised from India in the sixth century 
B.c. Prior to that the inhabitants were a primitive race 
known as the Veddas or Veddalis. They live in rock shelters 
or leaf huts, and their mode of life is exceedingly simple. They 
were serpent or spirit worshippers, and their religion is still 
practised. It includes Devil-dances during which grotesque 
masks are worn; a set of these may be seen. The central 
mask is supposed to be the demon of disease, others represents 
subordinate demons, each being a separate kind of illness. 
The attendants of the “‘healer’’ wearing these masks dance 
before the sick man, whereupon the “healer’’ chases them 
away—and the sick man is cured (?) 

Off the coast of India there are groups of islands, which, 
being associated with India in government, are dealt with 
here. The inhabitants of the Nicobar group are primitive. 
They have a system of enumeration by twenties, and by 
figures painted on boards express their ideas in what is 
really an early stage of the art of writing. They furnish 
us with yet another indication of the sanctity of ceremonial 
methods in that on ceremonial occasions fire is produced 
by means of the fire-drill, notwithstanding the fact that 
they use matches for ordinary purposes. They use the 
outrigger description of canoe in journeying from one island 
to another. 
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Nearer to India are the Andaman Islands, inhabited by a 
somewhat pigmy race, the average height of the men being 
less than five feet. When first discovered they had fire which 
they kept alive as they did not know how to produce it. 
They shave their heads, flint or glass being used as razors for 
this purpose, and their implements and utensils are of the 
rudest kind. One exceedingly strange custom may be men- 
tioned. Three months after a person’s death, the body is 
exhumed and washed in the sea. Necklaces are then made 
of the bones and worn as talismans to cure pain or disease. 

Japan and Indo-China are not much represented, so far as 
their everyday habits and customs are concerned, but a 
collection of Japanese ivory carvings and netsukes will be 
found interesting. There are exhibits from Assam; some of 
the most peculiar are the ornaments worn by the Nago tribe, 
and various articles in use in the country. The ornaments con- 
tain tufts of human hair, goats hair dyed red, and cowrie shells. 

Finally, so far as Asia is concerned, we come to an area 
to which the name Indonesia has been given. An Indonesian 
is a member of a race forming the chief population of the 
Malay Archipelago, though the word is now used as a collective 
name for all the peoples of Malaysia and Polynesia of Caucasic 
type. Indonesia, therefore, may be taken to include the 
Malay Peninsula and the islands eastward thereof as far as 
New Guinea, including Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Celebes, and 
the Philippines. 

In this section, again, the Museum collection of exhibits 
is small and only a general comment is possible. Clothing is 
usually made of bark-cloth for men, but of a textile material 
for women; some of them wear very little clothing. Certain of 
the people practise teeth-filing, or chipping, and ear-ornaments 
are used. This is particularly the case in Borneo. Nose-pins 
are sometimes worn, and painting is employed for bodily orna- 
mentation; either because it is supposed to possess magical 
powers, or, as in Java, as a decoration on State occasions. 

Fire is produced among the various peoples by flint and 
steel, friction (sawing or twirling), and in some cases, by the 
fire piston. This is a peculiar contraption and merits some 

re) 
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description. It consists of a small cylinder, stopped at one 
end, and a closely fitting piston. The piston is placed in the 
cylinder and struck home by a smart blow. It is immediately 
withdrawn, and as the result of the heat engendered, a small 
piece of tinder which is placed in the end of the piston is 
found to be alight. The origin of the invention is unknown. 

Agriculture, hunting, and fishing are staple industries, and 
the Malays themselves are keen traders, carrying on their 
business by means of boats which are found everywhere on 
the waters of the neighbouring seas. They are orang-laut, 
‘““men of the sea,” actually a sort of sea-gipsy. As a matter 
of fact their moral character does not stand very high, and 
many of them are little better than pirates. 

In some of the countries weaving and dyeing are carried 
on, pottery is used, and metal working is well developed. 
In some places the pottery reaches quite a high level of finish, 
and the gold and silver work of the Malays is famous. Speci- 
mens of weapons will be found interesting, swords, spears, 
axes, bows and arrows, and especially the blow-gun, the 
sumitan as it is named in Borneo. A blow-gun has an outer 
and an inner tube, and the ammunition consists of small darts 
which are tipped with upas-juice. It is a deadly weapon for 
comparatively short-ranges, especially as it can be manipulated 
without noise. 

For defensive purposes shields and body armour are used. The 
former naturally lend themselves to considerable decoration. 

The amusements of the people are varied; they include 
puppet-shows, cock-fighting, football, and dancing. A number 
of musical instruments are used—the gong, the jews-harp, 
bells and drums. 

Examples of all these things, and scores of others, may be 
seen in the various cases containing exhibits from Indonesia. 


(B) AUSTRALASIA 


THE GENERAL collection from lands outside Asia will be 
found in the Ethnographical Gallery itself, ranged in the order: 
1. Australasia; 2. Africa; 3. America. 
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A visitor entering the Ethnographical Gallery for the first 
time will probably feel somewhat bewildered at the enormous 
amount of material that has been gathered together in a 
comparatively small space. There is enough to fill many 
more rooms, and the examination of the various things would 
be much more simple and satisfactory if additional room 
could be given. Space, however, is valuable and the best 
is done in the circumstances. 

To assist the visitor the Trustees of the Museum have 
arranged for maps to be affixed to the various cases to indicate 
the area from which the things shown therein have been 
brought. This will be found a useful guide to those who wish 
to gain information about the peoples of the different parts 
of the earth and their customs. The peculiarities of the 
peoples as they are affected by their environment can be thus 
studied; an important factor in the science of Ethnography. 

Australasia, or Oceania, including Australia itself, was the 
latest portion of the globe to be visited and explored, except- 
ing, of course, the Arctic and Antarctic areas. The actual date 
of the first discovery of Australia is disputed. It is claimed 
that Magellan’s followers sighted it in 1522; it is certainly 
mentioned in 1598. In the seventeenth century a Dutch 
vessel explored the coast of the Arnhem peninsula, and 
Tasman sent to seek the “Great South Land” discovered the 
island that now memorialises his name, in 1642. The mainland 
was first seen by a Briton in 1688, and in 1770 Captain Cook, 
in his famous voyage round the World, explored the eastern 
coast from Gipp’s Land to Cape York. The first British settle- 
ment was made in 1788—as a penal settlement! 

The aborigines of Australia occupy a low position in the 
social scale, their intellects are little developed, pictorial 
representations are very crude. They are essentially nomads, 
and since the advent of the white men have greatly diminished 
in numbers. Clothing was mostly derived from the animal 
kingdom. Their ornaments were necklaces made of kangaroo 
teeth or sections of reeds, cane armlets, and nose-pins. 

When first discovered the Australian aborigines were living 
in a state equal to the Stone Age of European development, 
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the implements and weapons being made of stone, teeth, 
shells, bone, or wood, suitably cut, chipped, or ground to 
provide the necessary edge. After the white man had made 
a home in Australia the natives adapted their old methods to 
new materials, and spear-heads were manufactured, by a 
process of chipping, from telegraph-insulators and _glass- 
bottles! Specimens of these may be seen. 

On water they travelled in canoes; sometimes dug-outs, 
sometimes of bark. In the latter case they were either taken 
in one piece from a tree, or several sheets were sewn together. 
Of their weapons the boomerang is the most characteristic ; 
but it should be noted that boomerangs made for the purpose 
of war do not return to the thrower. In addition they used 
clubs, spears (for which in later times the white man’s glass 
and even telegraph-wire provided the points), bows and arrows. 
Notched sticks seem to have been used as aids to memory 
and as the credentials of a messenger; they do not bear a 
message which anyone else can read, though the peculiar 
markings might suggest that to be the case. 

Before passing to the smaller islands, Tasmania and New 
Zealand call for attention. The aborigines of Tasmania were 
of a very low state of culture, and under the influx of the white 
men have entirely disappeared, the last member of the race 
dying in 1876. Little therefore will be found to illustrate 
their life, and we may pass it over. 

New Zealand was apparently first peopled by the Maories 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth century. Tasman discovered it 
in 1642, but Captain Cook was the first European to land on 
it in 1769. The Maories belong to the Polynesian race, but 
physically and intellectually they are superior to the other 
members of that family. They dress themselves in a cloth 
made of native flax, sometimes decorated with feathers of 
the kiwi. They wore ornaments made of sharks’ teeth, jade, 
whale-ivory, and bird-skins. The jade was carved in fantastic 
shapes and worn as neck-ornaments. Ornamentation was 
placed on the body itself by means of tatuing, in fact in New 
Zealand this practice was most highly developed, and was 
done to both sexes. The chiefs further decorated themselves 
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by wearing the tail-feathers of the huia bird; when not in 
use these feathers were carefully preserved in wooden boxes, 
beautifully carved. 

When the Europeans first visited New Zealand all imple- 
ments and weapons were made of stone, jade, shell, etc., no 
metals were known. Yet they were able to accomplish remark- 
able results with these materials. Canoes, sixty feet long and 
six feet broad, were constructed, and the elaborate decorations 
and carvings with which they were ornamented, and which 
may be seen, are an eloquent testimony to the skill with which 
they used these primitive tools. Similarly house-gables, and 
door-lintels, were often decorated with carvings. 

The Maories were a warlike race. Spears, clubs, and adzes 
were their usual weapons, but these were soon superseded by 
fire-arms on the arrival of the Europeans. A most remarkable 
weapon was a spear of nephrite (jade), which descended among 
the chiefs from father to son. It evidently was regarded as a 
kind of sceptre, and was almost a sacred object. Trumpets, 
conch-shells, and whistles were their musical instruments, the 
latter were often made from the bones of their slaughtered 
enemies. 

Altogether there is plenty to see in relation to this faraway 
portion of the British Empire. 


(c) OCEANIA 


OcEANIA is a term of widely extended application, covering 
the islands of the Pacific between Asia and America. The 
whole may be divided into the racial divisions of the Papua- 
sians and the Polynesians, the former possessing negroid 
characteristics, and the latter Caucasic traits. There is much 
admixture in the peoples of some of the islands, sometimes 
including Pygmies, and the classification must often be general 
rather than specific. 

The Papuasians and the Melanesians who are grouped with 
them may be found in Fiji, New Caledonia, New Hebrides, 
Banks Islands, Santa Cruz, Solomon Islands, New Britain, 
New Ireland, the Admiralty Islands, and New Guinea. It 
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would be of little advantage to treat of each of these 
islands or groups separately, and it is proposed to call 
attention to matters common to all of them, making special 
fererence where necessary to anything peculiar to any one of 
them. 

In common with most primitive peoples the Melanesians 
are fond of ornaments, for which purpose they make use of 
the materials ready to hand. Among other things there are 
necklaces of shells, shell-beads, teeth of various kinds, and 
seeds. Armlets and pendants made of shell, tortoiseshell, 
boars’ tusks, and other things in great variety are worn. 
Special reference must be made to the cachalot ivory 
pendants and the breastplates of ivory and shell worn in 
Fiji, the jade articles in New Caledonia, and the shell breast 
ornaments and tortoiseshell fretwork of the Solomon Islands. 
These things repay careful examination: the work is 
excellent. 

Living on islands, often parts of groups, travel by water is 
a matter of importance. Consequently canoes are found 
nearly everywhere. In some instances they are simple dug- 
outs, in others dug-outs with out-riggers are used. In the 
Solomon Islands canoes are built of planks, and are often 
decorated with inlay made of shell. 

Currency is a very strange affair among them, most peculiar 
articles being used for it. Shells, of course, are in common 
use, but in addition such things as whale’s teeth, flying-fox 
teeth and fur braid, mats, arrows, feathers, and porpoise teeth 
are used. 

When the islands were first discovered the use of metals 
was unknown, and the implements and weapons wére like 
those of the Stone Age in Europe, modified by the use of 
materials either unknown, or not similarly used, by the men 
and women of the Stone Age. Taking weapons as a typical 
illustration, they used clubs, adzes, spears, daggers, and slings. 
The clubs were of stone or wood, and every island seems to 
have had its own design. Spears were pointed with bone 
barbs, sting-ray (fish) spines, and obsidian. Daggers were 
made of obsidian or cassowary-bone. 
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The Fijians appear to be the only people with anything like 
a military organisation. There the profession of arms was 
hereditary, and bravery in war was encouraged by the belief 
that death by violence alone gained the soul admittance to 
the realms of bliss. Prior to the influence of Europeans the 
people were cannibals. 

One strange feature of Melanesian life is the part which 
secret societies play in the organisation of society. With one 
or two exceptions these societies are open to men only. They 
receive very rough treatment during the initiatory rites. When 
they are initiated they are regarded by those outside the 
society as almost supernatural beings. They exhibit them- 
selves in ceremonial masks and elaborate dresses. Apparently 
there is no really secret cult. Still the organisations are 
influences for good as they assist in maintaining public order 
and are able to inflict punishment on those who act contrary 
to the customs of the people. 

Amusements include a kind of foot-ball, surf-riding, spear- 
throwing, the use of tops and kites and games requiring the 
use of boards and “men.” It is peculiar to read that “cat’s- 
cradle” is universal among the Melanesians. Dancing and 
music find an important place in their customs, and some of 
their instruments are certainly strange, as, for example, a 
gong made of wood, with a fantastic face carved upon one 
end. Others are conch-shell trumpets, jews-harps, and flutes 
which are blown through the nose! 

Peculiar customs are associated with death and religion. 
In the Solomon Islands shrines are built for the skulls of 
ancestors and offerings are made to them. Magic is prevalent 
everywhere, and charms of stone and other materials are used 
for all sorts of purposes. 

Polynesia—which means many islands—is the name given 
to the islands of the Pacific, east of Melanesia, it really applies 
to the islands which occupy the centre of that ocean. The 
principal groups and islands are the Samoa, Tonga (Friendly), 
Hawaiian, and Tahiti. Some of them have been known since 
the sixteenth century: our real knowledge of them only began 
in the eighteenth. 
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Polynesians are born navigators, and by their canoes cross 
wide stretches of the ocean even now. Whole war fleets were 
made in some of the islands. The canoes were either single 
or double, and often had the stern and prow elevated well 
out of the water and elaborately carved, sometimes with figures 
of their local gods. The war-canoes were about sixty feet long 
and could carry as many as fifty fighting men. Small canoes 
were made on the dug-out principle. The large double ones 
were built up from the keel, the planks separately prepared, 
smoothed and polished, and sewn together. Sails were used 
when suitable, the masts being removable. 

Bark cloth was a principal article of clothing. As its name 
implies it is made of the bark of certain trees. The bark is 
soaked in water for several hours, the inner bark removed, 
and three pieces of it laid one on top of another and pressed 
until they adhered to each other. It is then beaten with 
wooden mallets, being kept moist during the process, and 
finally ornamented with coloured designs. 

Personal ornaments in Polynesia consisted of necklaces, 
armlets, breast-ornaments, made usually of shell. Feathers 
were also worn, sometimes for coronets, sometimes for cloaks 
(see on). Their weapons were clubs, spears, daggers, bows, 
slings and javelins. Musical instruments and games were 
popular. 

The religion of the peoples was polytheistic on a basis of 
animism and ancestor-worship, and a fine series of carved 
representations of their gods may be seen. Though usually 
of human shape this was not necessarily the case, in fact there 
is a figure of the Tahitian war-god, Ono, which consists of a 
piece of wood covered with woven material, with the eyes 
and arms roughly indicated by braid. 

Special reference may be made to Hawaii, formerly known 
as the Sandwich Islands, and which were annexed by the 
United States in 1900. The inhabitants were a very warlike 
race, but are dying out. Captain Cook, after having been 
greeted there as a god, was afterwards murdered on the beach. 
A king of Hawaii, Liho-Liho, visited England in 1824 and died 
in London. The great feature of the Hawaiians is their feather 
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work, of which some excellent specimens are shown. Feathers 
were formed into cloaks, helmets, necklaces, and even gods! 
The cloaks were worn by the chiefs, the colours being usually 
red and yellow, but only the king was permitted to wear a 
cloak entirely of the latter colour. As a matter of fact for 
his wear a special yellow was necessary, the feathers being 
obtained from a different bird from those which gave the 
ordinary yellow feathers. Only one such cloak is known to 
exist and that is at Honolulu, the capital, but a small tippet 
made of these feathers is to be seen in the Museum; it is 
believed to have belonged to a Hawaiian king. Of other 
cloaks there are quite a number. 

The strangest of the Polynesian Islands is Easter Island, 
so called because a Dutch Admiral, Roggeveen, who discovered 
it, landed there on Easter Day, 1721. The population has 
fallen from three thousand to one hundred. On broad plat- 
forms of massive uncemented masonry there are spacious 
stone dwellings, and huge images carved out of grey lava, 
some being more than twenty feet high. All are thrown down 
and mutilated. The trunks of the figures terminate at the 
hips; on the top of their flat heads hats or crowns of a red 
tuff, found on the island, were placed. It is said that some 
of the statues weigh over a hundred tons. When it is borne 
in mind that Easter Island is only twelve miles long, has no 
large trees, and no running water, that it is over two thousand 
miles from the mainland and more than a thousand miles from 
the nearest archipelago one cannot but wonder how these strange 
memorials of a forgotten past came to be made. From the 
same island wooden tablets with lines of hieroglyphs have 
been obtained—the only writing known in the whole of 
Polynesia. It has been suggested that at some time a series 
of archipelagos existed round Easter Island were formed into 
an Empire and that its great men were buried on the Island. 

Micronesia (mikvos, small; nesos, island), is composed of 
several groups of small islands lying to the north of Melanesia. 
They are comparatively unimportant though a wicker, or 
cane-work, chart which was used by the natives of the Marshall 
Islands, is an exceedingly interesting illustration of the unex- 
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pected in the backward races of mankind. The inhabitants 
of Micronesia had a currency of beads, discs of white shell 
and turtle-shell. They were fond of ornaments, especially 
hair-combs decorated with feathers. In the Caroline and 
Marianne Islands there are remains of stone structures, the 
origin and purpose of which have not been ascertained. 


(D) AFRICA 


THE NUMEROUS races and tribes which inhabit the African 
continent, and the constant movements of the peoples in the 
past, make it very difficult to classify either the peoples or 
the articles connected with them, and shown in the African 
Section of the Ethnographical Gallery. The Authorities of 
the Museum have therefore wisely arranged the exhibits on 
a geographical basis. 

Taking the wide view of the continent the native peoples 
are divided into five great classes, Libyan, Hamite, Hamyarite, 
Negro (including Bantus), and Bushmen. 

It is somewhat strange that in Africa, except in the Nile 
Valley, no Bronze Age intervened between the Stone and Iron 
epochs. In some places, of course, the Stone Age really 
extended down to the time of the discovery of the various 
races by European travellers. 

The first section is defined as the drainage area of the Nile, 
and includes Egypt, the Soudan, Abyssinia, Somaliland and 
Gallaland. It has a very mixed population, mostly pastoral 
in character, except in Egypt. In the lands of the upper White 
Nile there is a Negroid population; they wear few clothes, and 
the principal weapons are clubs, spears, bows, and knives. 
Around Victoria Nyanza, and the Zambesi, races of Bantu 
blood have settled. Unfortunately these are but poorly repre- 
sented in the Museum. The people round the lake are very 
musical, their instruments including flutes, horns, pan-pipes, 
“pianos,” lyres, xylophones, and drums. It is perhaps desir- 
able to point out that pianos are formed of a number of iron 
keys, with a sounding board or resonator. In one instance, 
at all events, the resonator is made of a human skull! 
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South of these is a territory inhabited by many tribes of 
varying races. Here, in Southern Rhodesia, are numerous 
ruins of ancient stone buildings, the principal of which is 
Great Zimbabwe. Many guesses have been made as to the 
origin of these ruins. Excavations which took place in 1929 
have shown that those who built the massive cement floors 
of Zimbabwe were not the first inhabitants of the district, that 
the earlier inhabitants traded with India, or at least obtained 
glass beads such as were made or traded in South India in 
the eighth century and are found in certain other places in 
Africa. As thirteenth century Chinese, Persian and Arab 
pottery has been found on the level of the floors of the 
ruins the date of the buildings must be placed between these 
dates—the eighth and thirteenth centuries. There are some 
five hundred other sites in Southern Rhodesia with similar 
ruins. 

Who built these great buildings, where there is evidence 
of stone-carving and other arts? They were apparently of 
Negroid race, and the animals carved on various articles, 
and the pottery, which has been found there, point to local 
work. The work shows a high standard of craftsmanship. 
The problem of their origin cannot be said to be solved yet, but 
the attention given to the whole subject recently may, perhaps, 
lead to the desired solution. 

In connection with this area special attention may be 
directed to the wood carvings and ornamental designs, some 
times almost overloaded with detail. Weapons, musical instru- 
ments, dice and knuckle bones deserve notice. The latter 
were used for divination purposes. Black magic is greatly 
dreaded among the native races. 

Passing to the more southerly portion of South Africa 
we find three main groups—Bushmen, Hottentots, and Bantu, 
but the whole history of the native races of this area is “a 
tangled skein of migration, war, secession, and extermination.” 

The Bushmen were in their Stone Age when first noticed. 
The others used iron, prepared wooden vessels for milk and 
made rude pots. Nothwithstanding their backwardness in 
other respects, the Bushmen were remarkable artists, and their 
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paintings and sculptures are of a higher order than those of 
most of their fellows. 

Going northward to the Congo and the Equator another 
great territory is opened up. Here again there is a great 
number of tribes whose history is little known. They include 
the Pygmies. Naturally, the culture of the peoples varies ; 
there are some remarkably good wood-carvings done by the 
BuShongo (people of the throwing knife), and the wooden 
statues of their early kings are described as “‘the most striking 
products of indigenous African art.” Quite a number of 
interesting exhibits will be found from this area, which includes 
the Belgian Congo. Drums and gongs are used, and some of 
the tribes have evolved a system of telegraphy by means of 
gongs made of wood. 

Next is the area drained by the Congo and its tributaries 
and the Ogowe, and the Negro and Bantu peoples between 
the Congo and the Equator. Again the history is complicated 
and must be left. The collection is divided into two sections, 
on the eastern and western sides of the gallery respectively. 
The collections, which are extremely varied, must be left to 
speak for themselves. 

Northern Africa is a large territory, but the Museum collec- 
tions referring to it are somewhat small. There are many 
tribes and though some of the things shown are crude, others 
are of considerable artistic merit. There are remarkable 
carvings from Benin, pottery from Algeria, and other things 
from the area. With such a varying population, however, 
it is difficult to single out items for particular notice. 

Altogether the peoples of the continental lands of Africa 
occupy an important place in the Ethnographical collections 
and furnish many lessons for the student of the science, but 
the very mixed tribes and races and their complicated history 
make it very difficult to deal with on anything like detail in a 
work planned on general lines. 


A small section devoted to Madagascar finishes the African 
collections. 
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(E) AMERICA 


LasTLy the collections from America call for attention. 
In the extreme north are the Eskimos, a name which means 
eaters of raw flesh. They call themselves Innuit (men). 
Their surroundings make it necessary for them to rely on 
animals for practically everything they eat and use, including 
their canoes, implements, and weapons. Their clothes are 
of skin (deer, bear, or seal), with, sometimes, an outer water- 
proof garment made of the intestines of the walrus. In 
addition to being almost entirely flesh-eaters, they drink the 
blood of the seal and walrus. Their canoes are made of a light 
wood and whalebone frame covered with seal-hide from which 
the hair is removed ; they are as much as twenty-five feet long, 
entirely decked in, except for the opening to receive the 
occupier’s body. In their seal hunts they use harpoons with 
heads of bone and ivory, tipped with iron. These are also used 
for large animals; bows and arrows being also used for smaller 
game. The mechanical skill of the Eskimo is considerable, 
so is his artistic ability in carving and painting. 

Southward of the Eskimos are the Indian tribes of the 
North-West coast, from Alaska to Vancouver, and even 
further south. Their clothing is made of deer and other skins, 
bark fibre, and the hair of goats. Their blankets are highly 
ornamented. Personal ornaments are many and varied. 
Some of them live in pile dwellings along the rivers, but the 
great features of their villages are the totem poles. Each clan 
has its totem (an animal or bird), and in the representation 
of these totems, whether by carving or painting, the art of 
these Indians is expressed. The figures are very definite and 
decorative. 

Wooden canoes, which will carry as many as twenty-six 
men, are made by these tribes; others use bark canoes. Fishing 
is their principal occupation. Considerable skill is shown in 
the manipulation of metals; as for example in knives made 
from files discarded by the white lumbermen. Basket-work 
is particularly good. During the winter, ceremonial dances 
are practised ; in dancing masks are used, and these are carved 
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in fantastic designs. Still passing southward we reach the 
Indians of the North American plains. They were divided 
into many tribes and groups of tribes, and occupied practically 
the whole of North America south of that where those already 
mentioned lived. Many of them have entirely died out, the 
others have been removed and placed in Reservations. Cover- 
ing so wide a territory their clothing varied, but the usual 
garments were long coats, leggings, moccasins, ornamented 
with bead-work or porcupine-quills. Chiefs on the war-path 
wore a row of eagles’-feathers reaching from the back of the 
head to the heels. Their weapons were clubs, bows, arrows 
with chipped stone heads, axes or tomahawks. Among these 
tribes water travel is by means of birch-bark canoes. 

Each tribe has its totem; the particular animal represented 
by the totem must not be eaten, and a man must not marry 
a woman owning the same totem as himself. Their basket 
and other work is quite ornamental. 

Coming down to the area of Central America, Mexico and 
neighbouring countries call for attention. They had better 
be considered together. When the Spaniards, under the 
leadership of Cortez, landed in Mexico in 1519 they found a 
race of Aztecs exercising sway over the tribes from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. It is evident that these were not the original 
masters of the country, for traditions referred to an earlier 
race called the Toltecs as having instituted the civilization 
and art of the land. Some have questioned the position of 
the Toltecs, but it is now recognised that such a race did 
precede the Aztecs, and it is also definitely proved that they, 
in turn, were preceded by yet another civilization—the Mayan. 
As however a special room is given up to this phase of Central 
American affairs, we leave it until we have finished the Ethno- 
graphical Galleries. 

The lands to be covered first of all range from Mexico to 
Panama. When the conquest of Mexico took place the tribes 
of the country were living under conditions which were 
equivalent to those of the Stone Age, in that their tools and 
weapons were practically all of stone or other similar materials. 
Yet they were acquainted with gold, silver, and copper. In 
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the use of the former the Mexicans were quite expert, and the 
amount of gold, and the character of the gold ornaments, 
which were obtained from the Aztecs, astonished the Spanish 
conquerors. 

The same skill was shown in the treatment of the various 
substances used for general implements. Spear-heads, knives, 
and other articles were made of stone and obsidian, and it 
is said that only in Egypt was greater skill shown in the use 
of these materials. Masks were made of obsidian, so were 
razor-blades. A speciality of Aztec art was the mosaic which 
was put to strange uses. Masks, made of wood, were encrusted 
with mosaics, a human skull similarly decorated, and other 
articles illustrate the skill of the people in this kind of work. 
A number of them are on view; they form the largest collection 
in existence, and most of them were among the objects sent 
by Cortez, the leader of the Spanish invaders, to the Emperor, 
Charles V. Not the least interesting thing is a model of a 
human skull cut out of crystal. 

Writing was known and practised on parchment, or paper, 
formed from the fibre of a local plant. Pottery was made 
by hand, the use of the wheel being apparently unknown. 

South America is mainly represented by the northern States 
of that sub-Continent, Peru, the Argentine and Brazil. Of the 
first there are exhibits from Colombia and Ecuador, but interest 
will certainly centre in Peru. 

Before the Spanish invasion Peru had established an Empire 
which included the surrounding states. The origins of this 
Empire are lost in the mists and myths of the past, and nothing 
definite is known much before the conquest. Tradition places 
the rise of the Inca Empire about A.D. 1000. “Inca’’ means 
King or Lord, and the term applies to the nobility who claimed 
direct descent from the Royal House, and who held all the 
important positions in the State. The rule was a kind of mild 
despotism, the people being controlled by an elaborate system 
of rules and an army of inspectors. 

Some idea of the attainments of the Peruvians in the days 
of the Incas may be gained from the ruins which have been 
explored. In one instance they are approached over terraces 
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of masonry, up narrow stair-ways cut out of the solid rock. 
The buildings were admirably built of stone, and though some 
things suggest a pre-Inca origin, the pottery and other things 
belong to the time of the Incas. 

Sun worship was a state religion, ancestor-worship was also 
practised, the dead being preserved in mummy form. Pyramids 
were built for the dead. 

Gold, silver and copper were known and worked; the latter 
mixed apparently with tin naturally, and not as an alloy, was 
made into implements. The treasures of the Inca have become 
proverbial, owing to circumstances associated with the Spanish 
conquest. Pizarro, the Spanish commander, arranged a general 
massacre of the people. The Peruvian ruler begged his life 
and promised, if he were spared, to fill a room with gold as 
high as he could reach. It meant a mass of gold ornaments, 
22 feet long, 17 feet wide, and 9 feet high. After setting aside 
the most beautiful articles for the King of Spain, the rest of 
the gold was melted down and amounted to 1,326,539 pesos 
de oro, or approximately £3,500,000, to say nothing of the 
value of the silver treasure. 

Pottery of Peru is of various kinds according to-the period ; 
some of it is, from an artistic point of view, superior to any 
other found in America. Textiles were manufactured, including 
tapestry; the loom was known, and needles were used. 

Strangely, however, the Peruvians did not write, but kept 
their records, such as they were, on knotted cords, called 
quipus. 

As in Mexico there are in Peru traditions of an earlier 
civilization and some remarkable megalithie remains (alluded 
to above) testify to the activities of those times. Some pottery 
of the era is in the Museum. 

Passing to the east the region of the Amazon first claims 
attention. The inhabitants of the inaccessible parts of the 
interior still live under Stone Age conditions, and furnish 
existing examples of primitive culture. In this area clothing 
is limited, though plumes and coronets of red, blue, and yellow 
feathers are worn on festal occasions. Necklaces and other 
ornaments are made of jaguars’ teeth and claws, seeds, beads, 
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etc. Houses are simple, so is the furniture. Implements and 
utensils are made principally of stone, bone, teeth, etc. Pottery 
and bark-cloth are made, and cotton is woven into garments. 
The weapons used, where fire-arms have not been adopted, 
are clubs, spears, throwing-sticks, and bows and arrows; all 
are made of stone, wood, or bone. Arrows are poisoned. 
In Guiano the blow-gun is used. 

South of the Amazon is a great area of which Brazil forms 
the most important section, but very little is to be seen from 
that country nor from the lands further south. 

A glance at the West Indies finishes our survey of America. 

The West Indies are associated with South, rather than 
North, America, zodlogically, botanically and ethnologically. 
When discovered by Europeans the natives were in their Stone 
Age, but they were well advanced in the use of this material; 
all their implements being ground as well as cut or chipped. 
Some of them, from Jamaica, show remarkable polish and 
symmetry. One peculiar fact deserves to be mentioned. The 
Island of Barbados is without any stone suitable for imple- 
ments, yet a few stone articles have been found. They were 
evidently imported from other islands. Clam shells took the 
place of stone, and articles made of them may be inspected. 

In dealing with Mexico allusion was made to an anterior 
civilization, that of Maya. A special collection of articles 
representing this development of human culture may be seen 
in a room adjoining the Oriental Saloon. 

The exhibition is the result of some thirteen years’ work in 
the region concerned, a region extending through Mexico, 
Guatemala, and Honduras. Scattered through these lands 
there are a number of extraordinary ruins which tell of a 
civilization earlier than any other previously known in the 
area. The Maya architects planned and erected wonderful 
buildings, presumably temples, with the necessary accommo- 
dation around for priests and worshippers. The walls were 
massive, they were faced with stone blocks, sometimes arranged 
as a decorative mosaic. Stucco decoration was also practised. 
All buildings of importance were erected on artificial mounds, 
something like step pyramids. 
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Mayan art found its expression in sculpture, and attained 
to remarkable skill in the expression of ideas. The serpent 
motive is predominant, and the representation of feathers 
formed an important artistic design. It has been said “no 
people in the world ever appreciated so fully the value of 
feathers as an artistic motive, or produced such wonderful 
effects by the application of that motive to stone-carving.”’ 

The whole of these results of human skill appear to have sud- 
denly been deserted, and left to decay, amid the luxurious 
growth of a dense vegetation which hid them from view for 
centuries, waiting the day of discovery. 

The carving on the temples, stele, and other things, is in 
the nature of glyphs, representing dates. They were produced 
by such tools as could be used by a people living in a Stone 
Age, a fact which will add considerably to the wonder which 
they cause. The Maya people had a very elaborate system of 
chronological calculations and records. Thanks to the investi- 
gations of a few modern scholars, the system has been mastered, 
but it is too large a subject to be followed here. Much more 
might have been known had it not been for the misguided 
zeal of the early Christian missionaries, who appeared to see in 
the strange forms of the glyphs and figures some invention 
of the devil, and therefore ruthlessly destroyed practically 
every manuscript on which the needful information was 
inscribed. As a matter of fact only three of four documents 
are known. 

An examination of the exhibits cannot fail to arouse curiosity 
as to who these people were; why did they thus record dates 
on stone; what do they all mean; how came the people to so 
suddenly disappear and remain nothing but a tradition! 
These questions invite study. The exhibits are principally 
casts, though some of them are original. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COINS AND MEDALS 


A COINAGE is a necessary convenience for the trade of any 
community which has made progress in the arts of life. Barter 
is only practicable in a very primitive state of society. The 
payment of precious metals by weight is all very well when 
purchases of considerable value are made, but for small trans- 
actions of sale and purchase a properly controlled and standard 
medium of currency is required. 

Among the simple tribes of the World various forms of 
currency have been adopted, as we have seen in the chapters 
dealing with the Ethnographical Gallery, but for a very long 
time now the more highly developed races have possessed a 
coinage, as the simple media for the ordinary processes of 
trade. 

Coinage may be of two kinds—standard or token. Standard 
coins are those where the intrinsic value of the coin is equivalent 
to its face value: token coins are those which are of lesser 
intrinsic value than their nominal worth. British silver and 
bronze coins are familiar illustrations of the latter. 

A coin may be defined as a piece of metal stamped with an 
authorised and official device, intended to be used in the 
purchase of any commodity. The earliest known coinage 
appears to be some silver coins of A¢gina; though Herodotus 
ascribes the invention of stamped money to the Lydians. 
ZEginian coins, however, were quickly followed by those of 
Lydia, and the Darics of the Persians were introduced as early 
as the fifth century B.c. 

The Museum has an exceedingly fine collection of coins, 
ancient and modern; only a selection is on exhibition, but the 
others are available for study by properly authorised persons. 
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Those on exhibition are kept in the Coin Room on the upper 
floor. As a general rule actual coins are not on view, those 
in the frames being electrotype facsimiles. This is an advantage 
as it enables both sides of a coin to be illustrated at the same 
time, even though the coin may be an exceedingly rare one. 

The pride of place is given to Greek coins. They are arranged 
in such a way as to indicate both the geographical and historical 
order in which they should be examined. Each era or period 
occupies a separate case, duly inscribed, and each case con- 
tains the coins of that period for (A) Asia Minor, Phoenicia, 
Syria and Egypt; (B) Greece and the Aigean Islands; and 
(c) Italy, Sicily and the Western Mediterranean. 

The following are the eras, with a few comments here and 
there: 


1. The period of Archaic Art. This includes the most 
primitive known coin, struck in Lydia or Ionia somewhere 
about 700 B.c.; it is made of electrum. There is also the 
earliest coin which bears an inscription, an electrum stater 
of Ephesus. A Persian Daric may serve to remind us of King 
Darius, who introduced these coins and gave his name to them. 
There is also the first European silver money introduced by 
Pheidon, King of Argos, and one from Knossus bearing repre- 
sentations of the Minotaur and the Labyrinth. These archaic 
coins are certainly not lacking in interest. 

2. The period of transition and early fine art. Greater de- 
tail and delicacy of design will be noted in the coins of this era. 

3. The period of the finest art (400-336 B.c.), when coin 
makers reached the zenith of their craft, both in respect of 
ornamentation and finish. During this period the name of 
the engraver sometimes appears on the coins in minute char- 
acters. 

4. The period of the later fine art. 

5. The period of the decline of art. The principal feature 
of this period is the representation of the kings of various 
Grecian, etc., countries, including Egypt, Macedon, and Sicily. 
It was during this period that the Roman coinage commenced. 

6. The period of continued decline. 
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7. A period of still further decline. The selection includes 
the coins of the well-known Cleopatra, which end the series 
of the coins issued by the Ptolemaic rulers of Egypt. 


Bronze coins were a later introduction. They were usually 
small; some of them, in fact, are so small that they cannot 
be exhibited in the cases. Bronze, however, made its way 
for small values and as Roman sovereignty extended bronze 
took its place as a regular metal for monetary purposes. 

Before passing to Rome, however, an interesting collection 
calls for attention—coins illustrating the Bible. They include 
such examples as the independent coinage of the Jews under 
the Maccabees. There are also coins of Herod the Great and 
various members of his family, and some bronze coins issued 
by Pontius Pilate. The Jewish revolt which culminated in 
the destruction of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 produced its coinage, 
bearing on the reverse the legend “ Jerusalem the holy.” A 
melancholy interest attaches to the coins of Vespasian and 
Titus which commemorate the fate of “ Judza capta.” 

Among those of a general character are the denarius, trans- 
lated penny in the Bible, though it really has much greater 
value, in fact, a shilling would much better express its value 
in the terms of to-day; the stater, the “piece of money,” by 
which Peter paid the tribute; the lepton, the widow’s mite 
(one of the small coins issued by the Hasmoneans or the 
Herods); the assarion, farthing; and the kodrantes, also 
translated farthing. 

In the fourth century B.c. Rome issued cast pieces of bronze 
of circular form, but it is questioned whether they were actually 
used as coins in the ordinary sense. The coinage, however, 
is shown. The use of silver commenced in 268 B.c.—the 
denarius, the quinarius, and the sestertius. Under the Re- 
public “Roma”’ was a frequent legend on the coin; the first 
portrait of a living man to appear was that of Julius Cesar. 

During the Imperial period portraits of the Emperors 
were usual, and the rise of Christianity to the Imperial 
religion was marked by the appearance of the labarum on the 
coins. 
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Next in order is the coinage of Great Britain and Ireland. 
It sets before us an epitome of the history of the British Isles. 
The earliest of all are British coins of about the second century 
B.c. They were of gold and silver, often alloyed, copper and 
bronze. They soon degenerated, but they are naturally of 
great interest to us, for they include coinage of such people 
as Cunobelinus, the Cymbeline of Shakespeare. Then Rome 
appears upon the scene with her great Emperors, Claudius, 
Hadrian, Septimus Severus, and then Carausius who, as a 
Roman fleet commander, usurped the position of sovereign 
of Britain, and minted his own coins in London. The London 
Mint continued to work until about A.D, 325. 

When the Saxons came they had at first no coinage of their 
own, but by the sixth century gold coins were produced in 
England and these were soon followed by silver. The silver piece 
was the skeat; then came the penny introduced by Offa, 
King of Mercia. Copper then appeared, though as a general 
rule the penny was still the principal, sometimes practically 
the only, coin in England. When lesser values were required 
the coin was cut into two or four—‘half-pennies”’ and “four- 
things” (farthings). One peculiarity of the period is a series 
of ecclesiastical coins struck by the Archbishops of Canterbury 
and others. 

After the Norman conquest the currency continued with 
very little alteration, but with a tendency toward standard- 
isation. By the time of Edward I a strict uniformity was 
adopted and the silver values remained the same for two 
hundred years. Gold coinage reappeared and took its place 
definitely in our currency. 

We are reminded of the history of England by the Anglo- 
Gallic money of Henry II, Richard I, Edward I, and on to 
Henry VIII. These tell us of English claims to French juris- 
diction, and remind us of the many wars waged between the 
two peoples in those days. 

Henry VII placed an authentic portrait of himself upon 
his coinage, thus instituting a practice which has continued 
down to our own times. 

The Civil War comes before us in a series of coins struck 
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in the provinces instead of in London. “Seige money” speaks 
of the same time of turmoil; it is generally rude in character, 
mere pieces of metal stamped with various designs. The coins 
of the Commonwealth are unique in that they bear their 
legends in English instead of Latin. 

Coins minted by private companies are a reminder of the 
trading origins of several portions of the British Empire. 
Thus in 1663 the African Company issued coins bearing the 
stamp of an elephant. The East India Company and the 
South Sea Company placed their initials on their coinage. 

By the time of George III British coinage had become much 
defaced, and a new issue of copper money was made. Silver 
coins were provided by using Spanish dollars, and _half-, 
quarter-, and eighth-dollars stamped with the King’s head. 
In 1816 a reform of the gold and silver currency was under- 
taken and the standard of value was fixed in the coin still 
styled the sovereign. From George III to George V the 
coinage has remained almost unchanged. 

Scotch coinage dates from the reign of David I (A.D. 1124), 
and continued until the Act of Union (1707), the Edinburgh 
Mint being closed in 1709. 

Coinage was introduced into Ireland in the days of the 
Danish invaders, but the first coins actually prepared were 
those of Sihtric III, King of Dublin. There is then a long break 
until the time of Henry II of England, who established English 
rule in Ireland. Under Henry VIII the harp first appeared 
on Irish coins. “Necessity money’”’ was introduced during 
the rebellion of 1642-47, some by the “rebels,’”’ others by the 
royalists ; it is known by various names, and is of most irregular 
shape. Later, pewter and gun-metal money was used. Finally, 
when the English reformed money was coined in 1817, it was 
ordered that it should be current in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Since then Ireland has had no currency of its own until it was 
re-introduced recently by the government of the Irish Free 
State. 

History is also reflected in the coinage of the Dominions 
beyond the Seas. The Isle of Man and the Channel Islands 
tell their tale. The smallest coin of the British Empire is the 
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third of a farthing used in Malta since 1827. Gibralta and 
Cyprus provide their quota, and the Ionian Islands coinage 
reminds us that from 1815 to 1864 they were a British pro- 
tectorate. : 

The Dominion of Canada was not formed until 1867, prior 
to that time the various provinces issued their own coinage. 
Some of its eastern provinces remind us forcibly of the earlier 
history of North America, for English, French, U.S.A., and 
Spanish coins were all in circulation, the latter being sometimes 
countermarked. 

Coins of New England tell of the time before the formation 
of the United States. At first it was quite a primitive currency 
—pieces of silver stamped “N.E.”’ XII or VI for shillings 
and sixpences respectively. Spanish and Portuguese coins 
also circulated in the West Indies before a proper British 
coinage was introduced. 

The coins of India have quite a tale to tell. Queen Elizabeth 
granted a charter to the East India Company to provide a 
coinage so that they should not need to use the coins of any 
other nation. In 1677 an English Mint was established, 
and the name of Charles II appeared on coins, but it was not 
until 1835 that another English king’s name appeared on a 
coinage for India. 

It will surprise many to learn that the earliest Australian 
monetary unit was the Spanish dollar. It was officially recog- 
nised in 1813. The centre was punched out and the coin was 
countermarked to circulate as five shillings. Not unnaturally 
it became known as the “Holey Dollar’; the central piece 
was treated as a separate coin of the value of Is. 3d. 

The United States finish the list. There are some unusual 
coins in the collection, as for example octagonal and round 
fifty dollar pieces, and Mormon coins engraved “Holiness to 
the Lord.” 

It will be seen that although the Coin Room is but a small 
one it has much to remind us of the stirring history of Britain 
and the Empire, and a general idea of the outline of that 
history will enable many a visitor to spend an interesting hour 
imait, 
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Reference has been made to ‘“‘Necessity money,” and an 
instructive collection of it has been gathered together. English 
and Irish have been noted; in the special collection. other 
examples will be found. They are of various kinds, the 
strangest of all being large oblong blocks of copper stamped 
with their value in dalers, issued by the Swedish government 
to exploit the Swedish copper mines. The largest weighs 
32 lb.! surely the heaviest coin in the world! One does not 
envy the housewife doing her weekly shopping by the aid of 
such coins(?) 

A case containing coins which illustrate the Christian religion 
will be found interesting. They show the gradual development 
of Christian symbolism, the use of the bust of Christ and the 
introduction of the Virgin Mary. There are saints and patron 
saints, including St. George of England. Biblical scenes are 
produced—the Annunciation, the Ride of the so-called Magi, 
the Temptation, etc. 

Other coins on view include the Mohammedan coinages 
with such inscriptions as ‘‘There is no god but God; He hath 
no associate.” “‘Mohammed is the apostle of God.” There 
is the coinage of the Seljuk Turks, the Mongols, and of the 
African sections of the Mohammedan world, also Persian and 
Indian. 

India has a case to itself with examples going back to pre- 
Christian times. The Far East is represented by China, Japan, 
etc., and for variety of shape these ‘‘coins’”’ are remarkable. 
There are small bronze spades, knives, and copies of agricultural 
implements. The first series of knife money was about seven 
inches long. A metallic cowry, nick-named “‘ghost’s head” is 
a curiosity. 

To complete our survey of the room we must notice the 
Medals. In the modern sense of the word they date from the 
time of the Renaissance, but so far as England is concerned 
medals were not used until the days of Henry VIII. In the 
early days of the numismatic art medal designing was some- 
times undertaken by great artists, and recognising the necessary 
limitations imposed by the space available, they produced some 
excellent examples of portraiture and pictures. 
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The earlier medals were made by modelling in some suitable 
material, taking an impression or mould of it, and then pouring 
in molten metal to form the medal itself. Of course the 
resulting medal would require finishing by an expert hand to 
make it the thing of beauty that was intended. In the six- 
teenth century, the system of stamping medals from dies was 
introduced. 

The earliest Englishman to be commemorated by a medal 
was John Kendal, who was the prior of the Knights of St. 
John at Jerusalem. Wm. Schevez, Bishop of St. Andrews, 
next appears in the record, after which the collection becomes 
historical in character, most of the medals being issued in 
connection with some particular event in the reign of the 
monarch who had them struck. Thus we may see Henry VIII, 
Anne Boleyn (issued in “the most happi anno 1534”’), and 
Thomas Cromwell. The defeat of the Spanish Armada and 
other incidents are commemorated by medals in the reign of 
Elizabeth. There are medals of Mary, Queen of Scots, and 
James I, and then a number issued in connection with the 
Civil War by both parties,—Royalists and Parliamentarians. 
With Charles II the new method of making medals was adopted, 
the easy means of reproduction causing the issues to become 
more frequent. The series continues down to the early years 
of the nineteenth century and includes a large design intended 
for a Waterloo medal. The medal actually issued for Waterloo 
may be seen; it was the first medal issued by authority in 
this country for general distribution. It was awarded to all 
ranks. 

A large number of military and naval medals complete the 
collection so far as Britain is concerned; included with them 
is the Victoria Cross and the various decorations for dis- 
tinguished or meritorious service. 

The last cases given up to medals contain many of other 
nations’ issues. Only a few call for special mention. Among 
these may be seen that issued by the King of France and the 
Pope to commemorate the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
those relating to the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
Era. The latter includes the medal struck in anticipation of 
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Napoleon’s conquest of England in 1804! It was an interesting 
case of counting chickens before they were hatched. 

The medals issued during the Great War will prove specially 
attractive. Particularly interesting are those commemorating 
the German march on Paris, a parody of it issued on the side 
of the Allies, the anticipation of the German entry in Paris 
(another case of counting unhatched chickens), the ‘Gott 
Strafe England” of Admiral Tirpitz, and the Lusitania medal. 

There are many others but no specific reference is necessary. 
They are intended to illustrate the artistic side of medal 
production from the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
amongst various European peoples, and portraiture on coins 
from the fourth to the nineteenth centuries. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
GLASS AND CERAMICS 


THE Kinc Epwarp VII’s Galleries are occupied by the 
Medizval Collections, Ceramics and Glassware, on the lower 
floor; the upper floor is used for the exhibition of Prints and 
Drawings, of which the Museum possesses a very large col- 
lection. 

Commencing with the Lower Gallery we find at the western 
end a collection of glass reaching back to times before the 
Christian Era. 

Glass is a mixture of silicates of lime, soda, and potash, 
together with certain metallic oxides. According to Pliny 
glass was first produced in Syria by the Phcenicians, who noticed 
a transparent substance adhering to their cooking pots. As 
natron (impure sodium carbonate) may have been used in 
making their pots, and sand and wood ash containing potassium 
carbonate might naturally be there, the theory is quite possible. 

Other constituents would be added as experience and 
experiments progressed. Under the Romans the glass industry 
developed considerably ; they were aware of the processes of 
glass-blowing and sheetmaking. 

Glass objects from Egypt and other early centres of civiliza- 
tion will be found in the galleries given over to those particular 
peoples, but in addition specimens of Egyptian glass are shown 
in the King Edward VII’s Galleries from as early as 1500 B.C., 
together with examples from various Mediterranean lands. 

In medieval times the finest and most beautiful glass was 
that made at Venice. From the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries the art of glass-making was so developed there that 
objects of Venetian glass produced towards the end of that 
period have never been excelled; both shape and decoration 
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are exquisite. A beautiful selection, the “Stade Collection,” 
is on view, and gives an excellent idea of the work of the 
Venetian artists in glass. The art of glass-manufacture was 
introduced into Bohemia from Venice and a considerable 
industry grew up there. Bohemian glass objects, together 
with those from Saxony and other countries, illustrate the 
spread of the art through Europe. 

By the eighteenth century English glass became pre-eminent. 
This was partly due, no doubt, to the fact that English flint 
glass is of unusual brilliancy and lends itself especially to the 
art of cutting. 

It is a natural step from glass to china—or, to give it its 
more technical names, pottery and porcelain. Before dealing 
with the exhibits a few words on the subject generally may be 
helpful. Pottery is the term applied generally to objects 
made of clay and baked. It comes from the French poterie, 
which is derived from the Latin potuwm, a drinking vessel. 
The corresponding Greek word is keramos, from which our word 
ceramics is derived. Whatever its quality all pottery is made 
of clay, or of a clay-like mixture, fashioned into shape whilst 
moist and pliable, and then hardened by means of heat. In 
the earliest times ornamentation was either ignored altogether, 
or was of the crudest kind imaginable, lines and impressions 
of the simplest form. From that to the present day porcelain 
is a long story which cannot be recounted here at length. 

The earliest productions of the potter’s art must be sought 
in the various galleries where the ancient civilizations of 
Egypt, Assyria and Babylon are illustrated. In Greece the 
art developed beyond anything that had been before it, and the 
contents of the four Vase Rooms bear testimony to the excel- 
lence of the ware, and the artistic attainments of Grecian 
potters. In Rome also the art flourished, though it never 
approached the merits of that of Greece. The Samian ware 
to be seen in the Roman-Britain Room belongs to the best days 
and best methods of Roman pottery. 

So far as the early races of Europe are concerned the pottery 
may be seen in the room set apart for memorials of the Stone 
and Bronze Ages. 
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With the fall of Rome and the establishment of the Barbarians 
in Europe, pottery suffered a complete set-back, and the 
productions of the various nations into which Europe was 
divided were of the crude type which preceded the age of 
Greece, 

In the Far East, however, pottery developed in China to 
a very marked degree. Chinese potters early produced a 
glaze on their articles and though the colours at their disposal 
were restricted they were well applied. Consequently Chinese 
porcelain ware has exercised a great influence on the pottery 
of the World. A point to be borne in mind in regard to it 
is that Chinese ornamentation is not meaningless, but is intended 
to tell a tale. 

Early Chinese pottery goes back to the Han Dynasty 
206 B.C.-A.D. 220. It is plain, but even then it was used for 
models, and figures as well as for useful articles. Many speci- 
mens have been recovered from tombs. Under the Ming 
Dynasty a great advance took place, and Kingtehchen became 
a great centre of the potters’ craft. 

The Ming Dynasty was succeeded by the Manchus. These 
emperors were patrons of art and a renaissance ensued, work- 
shops were established in the palace itself under the supervision 
of a Board of Works, and everything possible was done to 
improve the ceramic art. This was one of the great periods 
of the potters’ work in China. The development under this 
and other auspices and the decadence that followed may be 
seen in the chronologically arranged exhibits in the Gallery. 

One of the most interesting things to be seen in relation to 
Chinese pottery is a series of twelve pictures illustrating the 
process of manufacture at the great pottery centre—Kingteh- 
chen. There we may see the workers getting the clay, crushing 
the china-stone, kneading the moist material and forming it 
into the desired shapes. They illustrate the process of colouring 
the articles, baking and then glazing them to secure their 
permanency, and finally the preparation and packing of the 
articles for transport to Europe. 

From China we pass to Korea and Siam and then to Japan, 
where the potter’s art had methods and standards of its own. 
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The rise of the art there followed the visit of one Shonzin to 
Kingtehchen in the sixteenth century, but whatever the 
manufacture may owe to the Chinese, the decoration is typically 
Japanese. 

Passing by other Eastern peoples we come to the European 
pottery makers. A Royal manufactory was established at 
Meissen, in Saxony, following the discovery of the secret of 
porcelain production by one Bottger of Dresden. ‘‘ Dresden” 
china was produced there from 17I0 to 1863. Meissen has 
exercised a considerable influence upon English pottery as 
may be seen by comparing its productions with those of 
Chelsea and Bow. 

Another Continental pottery which has influenced the art 
in England is Dutch Delft. From about 1600 to 1850 the 
works at Delft turned out articles of pottery, evidently designed 
to compete with the wares imported by Dutch East India 
merchants from the Orient. At first the decoration was almost 
entirely blue, and showed the influence of Chinese models. 
Later a Japanese style was introduced and other colours were 
used. Eventually, however, a period of decline set in and 
to-day only a few people are employed in the industry. 

To the general visitor the principal attraction of the pottery 
and porcelain exhibits will be found in those relating to English 
producers. They range from the time of the Norman Conquest, 
to the nineteenth century. Before proceeding to comment 
on them, however, the term “porcelain” in contrast to pottery 
calls for some comment. Originally the word applied to the 
porcelain, or Venus, shell; then it came to denote the finer 
specimens of the potter’s art, because of their smoothness and 
whiteness. It was made in China for many centuries, and 
was first made in Europe about the year 1470. Real porcelain 
is made of china stone and china clay, sometimes with a slight 
mixture of siliceous sand; the glaze is made of china stone. 
Artificial porcelain is made from glass or frit mixed with white 
clay, and glazed. Bone porcelain is a compound of china clay, 
or china stone, and bone ash; calcined flints and fine chalk 
are also used. When first made and before it is coloured, it is 
called “biscuit.” 
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The collection in the Gallery is arranged as chronologically 
as possible, though it must be borne in mind that for some of 
the earlier specimens the dating is more or less conjectural. 
No particular centres of pottery-manufacture stand out in 
the early days, and the collection is therefore general and must 
be viewed as such. 

Medieval tiles are interesting, they show the influence of 
the monasteries, and the results of the growth of artistic 
feeling. Apparently the manufacture of these tiles was a 
secret process, and the large religious foundations of the period 
were possessed of the knowledge. They date from the thirteenth 
century, and the ornamentation is (1) by incised or impressed 
patterns; (2) by raised patterns; (3) by inlaid patterns; 
(4) by painting. Some of the designs are quite beautiful, 
especially those known as the Chertsey tiles. 

“Slip” wares invite notice. Slip is potter’s clay in a very 
liquid state used for decorative purposes, sometimes poured 
on the article in a continuous pattern or in dots, and other 
formations. This style of the art was used by the Romans, 
but was developed in the seventeenth century into a definite 
“ware.” Asa rule the pottery was evidently made for general 
use, but many specimens were prepared for special purposes 
and occasions, as the shape of, and wording on them indicate. 
There are loving cups (tygs they were called in some parts of 
the country), posset pots for festive occasions, fuddling cups 
(three to six cups joined together in such a way that to empty 
one the drinker had to empty all), toad mugs, etc. The in- 
scriptions are sometimes quaint, as for example, a fuddling 
cup with the invitation “Fill me ful of Sidar Drink of me.” 

No doubt the most interesting things in the English pottery 
section will be the collections of those makes which have 
established a reputation for the beauty of their products. 

The first in order is Delft. This style of pottery originated 
as already noted in the town of Delft in Southern Holland. 
It is not definitely known when the manufacture of it was 
first introduced into England, but a Lambeth potter took out 
a patent in 1671 for making “‘tiles and porcelain after the way 
practised in Holland.” The English copyists did not attain 
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to the perfection of the Dutch makers either in the pottery 
itself or in artistic treatment, yet Delft was popular for quite 
a long time, and remained well to the fore until the end of the 
eighteenth century. 

Specimens are assigned to factories in Lambeth, Bristol, 
Liverpool, and elsewhere ; some of the inscriptions are certainly 
quaint, such as “BEE MERRY AND WISE,” “DRINKE TO THY 
FREND BUT REMEMBER THY ENDE.”’ 

Stoneware comes next in order. It is an earthenware 
partially vitrified by hard firing. When glazed it is usually 
by means of salt. When the heat of the kiln is at its highest, 
and the ware is white hot, men in wet clothes mount a scaffold- 
ing and throw quantities of salt through apertures in the top 
of the kiln; the soda in the salt and the silicate in the ware 
form a silicate of soda and alumina which makes a very hard 
glaze. Such ware was previously made in Germany and it 
was not until the latter part of the seventeenth century that 
a patent was granted in England to one Dwight of Fulham, 
who stated that he had solved the “mysterie of the Cologne 
wares.” He claimed also to have solved the mystery of Persian 
ware. The factory he established at Fulham continued to 
produce stoneware after his death, though he is thought to 
have hidden his moulds and the recipes for his finer wares 
before he died, as he found the business unremunerative. 
Some of the statuettes of this ware are portraits and are 
amongst the finest and most original pottery productions of 
English makers. 

Two Dutchmen, Philip and Elers, carried on similar manu- 
facture in Staffordshire and introduced a style of tea and coffee 
services to meet the growing demand for such articles due to 
the increasing consumption of tea. Ornamented tea-pots sold 
for as much as twenty-five shillings each. Philip and Elers 
appear to have taken very drastic steps to maintain the secrecy 
of their processes. It is stated that they employed half-witted 
individuals to do the menial work, locked the workmen in 
by day and saw that they took nothing away. Notwithstanding 
their pains these precautions failed; two men found the secret, 
one acted as if he were an idiot, the other assumed complete 
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indifference in his work. Astbury, the former of the two, 
made good use of the information he acquired whilst in the 
service of Elers, and gave his name to a particular ware. 

Salt glaze is the title given to a particular stoneware which 
became a principal manufacture in the Potteries early in the 
eighteenth century. It was of a fine white colour, and was 
ornamented with quaint designs. Shapes too were now getting 
more varied, tea-pots, for example, being made in the form 
of ships, houses and animals. Decoration also improved. 
Many of the examples of this ware are very attractive, but by 
the year 1780 its manufacture practically ceased. 

Whieldon ware, so named from its maker, represents another 
forward step in the pottery art, and moreover furnishes a 
definite link with the better known names in modern ceramics. 
For some six years Whieldon had as his partner Josiah Wedg- 
wood, and amongst his workers was Josiah Spode. Improve- 
ment was manifest in all directions, and in his time the art 
was about ready for the great forward stride that was to 
follow. 

No name is more famous among the potters of England 
than that of Wedgwood, and the Museum possesses a very 
valuable collection of his ware. Wedgwood was born at 
Burslem in 1730. He was, as already noted, at one time in 
partnership with Whieldon. In 1759 he set up on his own 
account. By constant experiment he improved his products 
and in 1763 took out a patent for a cream-coloured porcelain. 
A table service of the ware was presented to Queen Charlotte, 
and the new china became known as Queen’s Ware. His 
success was unquestioned, and Wedgwood has ever since 
occupied a leading place in British ceramics. It was his main 
object to reproduce choice designs, to “multiply copies of fine 
works in beautiful and durable materials.’’ In pursuance of 
this object he reproduced many classical vases, including the 
famous Portland Vase. Five years of experiments prepared 
the way for this masterpiece. At one time he employed the 
sculptor Flaxman to prepare designs which he reproduced in 
his choicest ware. His life’s work is memorialised on his 
monument in the church at Stoke-on-Trent; he ‘converted 
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a rude and inconsiderable manufactory into an elegant art 
and an important part of national commerce.” 

He produced a number of different wares: (1) Cream 
(Queen’s) ware; (2) Black ware, an unglazed stoneware 
largely used for medallions, vases, etc.; (3) Red ware, terra- 
cottas; (4) White semi-porcelain; (5) Variegated ware; 
(6) Jasper ware, the most successful of all his introductions, 
with a groundwork of lilac, pink, sage-green, olive-green, 
yellow, or black, with relief ornamentations usually, but not 
always, in white. Some delightful examples of this ware, 
remain to commemorate his skill. When so much is beautiful 
it is best not to particularise. 

It would occupy too much space to speak at length of the 
many kinds of beautiful china and porcelain which have been 
produced since the middle of the eighteenth century. We 
must be content with noting a few of them. 

First comes Chelsea ware, which was made in the latter half 
of the century. The object of the founders of the Chelsea 
factory was to imitate Chinese and Dresden ware, and it is 
ample testimony to their success to say that the Chelsea factory 
was in the front rank of pottery manufacture. Chelsea was 
specially famous for its figures, its groups, and its dainty 
snuff- and scent-bottles, toilet boxes, flowers, etc. Later on 
it was taken over by Derby (see on), though before the work 
was finally transferred to that town, a ware known as “ Derby- 
Chelsea’’ was produced. It shows the influence of Derby in more 
simple outlines and the use of special Derby colours. Specimens 
of the various stages in the development of the porcelain may 
be seen; some of the figures are of exceptional merit. 

Bow was another London district in which the pottery 
industry was established. The works were named ‘‘New 
Canton,’ a name which sufficiently indicated that the object 
was to produce porcelain after the type of that which came 
from China. Daniel Defoe, of Robinson Crusoe fame, has a 
reference to the works in his ‘‘Tour through the whole Island.” 
He says ‘‘After we passed Mile End, as it is called, a Part of 
the Town not thinly inhabited, the first village we come to 
is Bow, where a large Manufactory of Porcelaine is lately 
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set up. They have already made large quantities of tea-cups 
saucers, etc., which by some skilfull Persons are said to be 
little inferior to those which are brought from China. If they 
can work these so as to under-sell the Foreign Porcelaine it 
may become a very profitable Business to the Undertakers and 
save great Sums to the Public which are sent abroad for this 
Commodity.” The works, however, had but a short existence 
—(about 1745-1776)—for, like those of Chelsea, they were 
purchased by Duesbury and the implements of manufacture 
were transferred to Derby. 

Passing over Longton Hall we come to Derby. There is a 
good deal of uncertainty about the early days of china manu- 
facture in this town. ‘Darby figgars” are mentioned about 
1750, and the following appears to be the history of the 
industry. André Planché, the son of a French emigré, whose 
father had been a potter at Meissen, had an early aptitude 
for making figures of animals and birds in porcelain clay. 
His efforts attracted the attention of one of the proprietors 
of the Cockpit Hill Pot Works in Derby, and he was employed 
there for some years. 

At that time William Duesbury, to whom reference has 
been made, was carrying on business at his enamelling works 
in London, where china from Chelsea, Bow, Derby, etc., was 
decorated to the taste of the purchaser. He was evidently 
a man of resource, and conceived the idea that to combine 
the arts of pottery making and pottery decoration would be 
a profitable venture. An agreement was therefore drawn up 
between Duesbury, Planché, and John Heath (who was to 
finance the undertaking), under which they were to act as 
partners “‘as well in the art of making china as also in buying 
and selling of all sorts of wares belonging to the Art of making 
China.” Although the Agreement was never, presumably, 
concluded, and Planché seemes to have dropped out of the 
affair, the Old Derby Factory was established and the manu- 
facture of china commenced. 

So successful was the venture that in 1770 the Chelsea 
works were taken over, and six years later those at Bow came 
into the possession of the Derby owners, then ‘‘The Derby 
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China Company.’”” Later on the business passed through 
various vicissitudes and the works were eventually closed down 
in 1848. Since then Crown Derby China has been made by 
two other concerns, established respectively in 1848 and 1876. 

Derby ware is noted for its ‘‘biscuit” figures, i.e. plain white 
unglazed figures, its blue colours—originally a lapis lazuli 
blue used only at Derby,—its flower paintings (especially 
roses) and landscapes. 

Worcester is another city which has occupied an important 
place in the history of British ceramics. The porcelain factory 
was established there in 1751. In 1789 another was opened, 
but some fifty years later the two amalgamated. Worcester 
products were originally of the useful variety, tea and other 
services. Artists from London were employed from time to 
time, and there is good evidence that figures were also pro- 
duced. Worcester was noted for its reproduction of Chinese 
egg-shell porcelain, and for its ornate Japanese designs. 

Later on a number of Chelsea painters were engaged, and 
a very high level of artistic production was reached. 

Like most of the porcelain manufacturers of the times the 
object was to copy Chinese products, as the name “ Worcester 
Tonquin Manufacture” adopted for its work, sufficiently 
indicates. There was no mere copying, however, and the art 
developed on lines of its own as may be seen by the articles 
on view. 

Caughley deserves mention as the scene of the labours 
of Thomas Turner, the originator of the famous “willow- 
pattern,” and the Broseley Blue Dragon. 

Coalport, Plymouth, Liverpool, and several other places 
have provided beautiful specimens of the potter’s art, and 
though the early years of the nineteenth century witnessed 
a decline, the present position of the industry is, from the 
artistic point of view, excellent, and English manufacturers 
occupy a foremost position in the ceramic art of the world. 

Before closing the chapter reference should be made to the 
special collections of ceramics displayed in the King Edward 
VII’s Gallery—the Falcke collection of Wedgwood, the Frank 
Lloyd collection of Worcester, and the Franks collection. 


CHAPTER XXV 


MEDIZVAL TIMES 


THE REST of the King Edward VII’s Lower Gallery is occu- 
pied by a miscellaneous collection of articles relating to the 
various phases of life in medieval times, and later. They cover 
the period from the eleventh to the eighteenth centuries. 
They are arranged in groups, and, generally speaking, require 
very little comment. 

There are domestic articles such as candlesticks, cups, 
jugs, knives, locks and keys, salt-cellars, skillets, etc. Many 
are quaint, all are interesting as indicating some of the cir- 
cumstances in which our forefathers lived. Arms and armour 
call for no comment; the object of the collection is to enable 
a student to trace the evolution of the various weapons of 
offence and defence during the period covered by the collection. 

Somewhat akin is the matter of instruments to measure and 
mark the passing of time. Reference has been made to some 
of the early methods of measuring time by water, or sand. 
clocks. Sundials represent another method oftime-notation, 
These are well-known and go back many centuries before the 
Christian era. : 

In the tenth century a clock, using the word in its modern 
acceptation is said to have been made, and from the thirteenth 
century such machines became well-known. The earliest were 
worked by means of weights: springs of steel wire were intro- 
duced by Peter Henlein, or Hele, of Nuremburg, in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Among those calling for notice 
is a model of the famous clock in Strassburg Cathedral: it was 
made for Pope Sixtus V. by Isaac Habrecht in 1589. There 
are many others, some of strange shape, some indicating, in 
addition to the time of the day, the day of the month, the 
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phases of the moon, the signs of the Zodiac, and the course 
of the planets. In some cases figures of people moved and did 
certain actions at stated times. 

Early watches were to all intents and purposes, portable 
clocks. They were often too large for a pocket and were sus- 
pended from the girdle by a chain or cord. Some were globe 
shaped, thereby earning the nick-name of “ Nuremburg eggs.”’ 
As the art of watchmaking developed many were highly 
ornamented, and elegantly engraved. 

It is a natural step from watches to scientific instruments, 
including astrolabes and the mariner’s compass. The origin of 
the latter is obscure. It was known to the Chinese at a very 
early date, and was certainly used in the far East by the end of 
the third century A.D. The Arab traders of the Levant used a 
“floating compass’’, in which a piece of magnetic iron floated 
on a small piece of cork or reed in a bowl of water. The first 
certain description of the mariner’s compass is in an article 
written in 1269. 

Astrolabes (from Gk. aster, a star; and labein, to take) are 
instruments used by astrologers as well as astronomers, for 
taking the altitude of the heavenly bodies, and by travellers 
for astronomical and topographical calculations. Another form 
was used by mariners for the calculation of latitude. 

Weights and measures form an interesting collection. Among 
them are some “Tally sticks.” The name comes from the 
French tailler, to cut, and is applied to sticks, kept in pairs, 
which served as a register of accounts or as receipts for money. 
Before the art of writing was general, it was the custom for 
traders and others to keep two sticks, one to be retained by 
the seller, and the other handed to the buyer. Each was 
notched to indicate the sum of money due, the notches being 
made in such a way that when the sticks were put together 
the notches would “‘tally.’”’ The practice continued in many 
places until recent times. 

The practice is a very ancient one and was used by the 
English Exchequer for Exchequer bills. An Exchequer tally 
was a piece of wood on which the amount loaned was notched ; 
the name of the lender and the date were indicated, and then 
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the wood was divided horizontally into two parts in such a 
way that the Exchequer and the lender held exact duplicates 
which could be fitted into each other. As a matter of fact 
Exchequer tallies were not abolished until 1834, but most of 
them were destroyed when a fire occurred at the Houses of 
Parliament in that year. 

A State sword invites notice. The sword of State has been 
a symbol of power and authority in England for something 
like a thousand years. It is known to have been used at the 
coronation of Aithelred in 978. Since the coronation of Richard I 
in 1189 three swords have been used, the privilege of carrying 
them being attached to certain earldoms. 

There are scores of other interesting things in the Gallery 
which help the visitor with an imagination to picture England 
and English ways of the past—monumental brasses, ecclesias- 
tical articles, enamel ware, gems, horn books, ivories, magical 
outfits, seals, etc., etc. 

Finally there are the Franks and Waddesdon bequests. The 
former was the gift of Sir A. Wollaston Franks, the first keeper 
of the newly formed Department of British and Medizval 
Antiquities. It consists of his collection of the Oxus Treasure, 
early oriental silver, finger-rings and jewels, drinking cups, 
and the Royal Gold Cup of the kings of England and France. 
The Waddesdon Bequest was from Baron Ferdinant Roths- 
child. Detailed comment is impossible, both must be seen to 
be appreciated. 
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STANDING CLOCK, MADE By ISAAC HABRECHT, 
STRASBOURG, IN 1589. 
(See page 232) 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
PRINTS AND DRAWINGS 


ART Is not a subject particularly associated with the British 
Museum. Other institutions are provided for this purpose and 
we should not expect the artistic productions of men to be 
specially exhibited there. Primarily a Museum of Antiquities, 
art is generally speaking only to be looked for there, as it was 
manifested amongst the early peoples of mankind. 

Yet there is a phase of art which is exceedingly well repre- 
sented—the art that finds expression in drawings and prints, 
and in a smaller way by paintings from the Far East—China 
and Japan. They are generally of the more recent times 
illustrated in the Museum, and are therefore appropriately 
stored in the King Edward VII’s Gallery where Medizevalism 
finds its place. 

The Exhibition Room is on the upper floor, and occupies 
rather more than half the total available space. The collec- 
tion is so great that only a small selection can be on view at 
any one time; the residue is kept in the remainder of the 
Gallery which is known as the students’ Room, where the 
prints are at the service of students whose studies make an 
acquaintance with them desirable. 

The prints and drawings on view are changed from time to 
time and no good purpose would be served by referring to the 
present exhibition. There are, however, a few points of a 
general character which may be mentioned, as they will add 
considerably to the interest of the would-be visitor to the 
gallery. 

Art is one of the civilizing and educative influences in human 
life. Its earliest forms were no doubt line drawings, such as 
were referred to in the section dealing with the Three Ages 
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of Man. Primitive colours were added, first as they were used 
for example by the Indians of the North American continent 
on their totem poles. But the basis of all pictorial representa- 
tion is line drawing, and it is that which is to be seen, highly 
developed, in the prints and drawings in the King Edward 
VII’s Galleries. 

Prints are of various kinds, the oldest being the wood-cut 
or wood-engraving. In these the design or picture is drawn 
directly on the surface of a wood block; and the parts which 
are intended to remain white cut away. The result is, of course, 
the production of a block like type for ordinary printing, 
except that the whole thing is in one piece instead of being 
composed of a large number of items, each representing a 
letter or a line. 

This form of picture production goes back to the fourteenth 
century. Germany and the Netherlands were early in the 
field, so was France, and other people quickly followed. It 
was the early form of book illustration and was largely used 
for that purpose, until the end of the sixteenth century. 

The designs, or drawings, on the wood, were the production 
of the artists whose ideas they represented, but it does not 
follow that they themselves did the work of cutting away the 
unwanted wood so as to leave a printing surface. In some 
cases, at all events, and these include the greatest wood-cut 
artists, such as Albrecht Diirer and Hans Holbein, others 
did the cutting away portion of the work. Albrecht Diirer 
is described as ‘“‘the greatest of all designers of wood-cuts.”’ 

Diirer was an artist as well as a producer of wood-cuts; he 
became court artist to Maximilian I. His work is marked by 
great imagination, sublimity of thought, and considerable 
detail, and his wood-cuts included such subjects as The Apoca- 
lypse, The Passion, The Life of the Virgin, etc. 

Hans Holbein was also a painter. The most famous of his 
wood-cuts is the series ‘The Dance of Death,’ representing 
the terrifying effect of the dread of death on all classes of 
humanity. 

It seems almost invidious to speak of others, but a reference 
should be made to William Blake. He early displayed a taste 
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for art, and conceived the idea of engraving his own poems 
and the illustrations to them. Thus in 1789 he produced his 
“Songs of Innocence,” the book being designed and produced 
by himself with the assistance of his wife. 

In modern times wood block printing has been used to 
reproduce the designs of such artists as William Morris and 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 

Metal-engraving, which followed wood-cuts, is also an old 
art, but the origin of the use of it for the purpose of producing 
prints of a picture or design must be placed in the fifteenth 
century. In this case a sheet of metal—copper, zinc, pewter, 
etc.—was taken, and by careful use of the engraving tool 
lines were drawn to represent the desired picture or design. 
Printer’s ink was placed upon the plate and pressed into the 
incisions; the superfluous ink was then removed. The ink 
remaining in the incisions being then placed against carefully 
prepared paper under pressure, the picture was transferred to 
it. The result was a much finer picture than was possible by 
the wood block process. The process is termed line engraving. 

A very large number of artists have been associated with this 
work in all countries. 

Etching is another process used for producing drawings on 
metal, but the etching, or eating, is done by means of acid 
instead of an engraving tool. The plate being covered with 
a wax composition the artist traces his design in the covering 
composition in such a way that an acid placed upon the wax 
covered sheet may eat into the exposed metal. Many modi- 
fications and processes have been made and added, but this 
is the zdea of etching. Albrecht Diirer was amongst the first 
to adopt this system of illustration, and amongst its other 
users we find such names as Sir Anthony Van Dyck, Rembrandt 
(“the greatest of all etchers”). William Hogarth, George 
Cruikshank, Jean Francois Millet, and J. A. McNeill Whistler. 
Hogarth used the process for his “‘Rake’s Progress” and other 
pictures, and Cruikshank used it in his pictures of the 
characters in the works of Charles Dickens. 

Mezzotint, Stipple, Crayon, Dot-processes and Aquatint are 
all “tone” processes, that is they produce tones, and not 
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merely lines. Mezzotint dates from the seventeenth century, 
being first used by Ludwig von Siegen and Prince Rupert. 
It became extremely popular in England so much so as to 
become known as “‘la maniére anglaise.”” Photogravure has 
largely taken its place in modern times. 

One more process must be mentioned—lithography, which 
as its name implies, is a writing (or drawing) on stone, though 
sometimes other media are used, such as zinc and aluminium. 
The essential principle of the process is the antagonism between 
grease and water, the disposition of greasy substances to adhere 
to one another, and the property of absorption possessed by 
calcareous stones. Many modifications of detail have been 
made so that a great variety of effects can be produced. It 
was invented by Alois Senefelder in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. 

Under one or other of these processes most of the prints 
on exhibition or in the Print Room can be placed, though 
certain other methods have been employed. 

The pictures on view usually include recent acquisitions, 
productions of British and certain other artists and some 
Oriental drawings and paintings, so that there is always a 
representative collection for the student as well as for the casual 
visitor. 
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